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THE MEANING AND INTERPRETATION OF PENTECOST 


James M. TuHosurn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[Eprroniat Prerace.—This sermon was delivered by Doctor James M. Thoburn 
before the Pittsburgh Preachers’ Meeting on Monday, May 20, 1929. It is here offered 
as an introduction to the Pentecostal celebration of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in 1980. In the coming issues of the Mernopist Review, there will be published a num- 
ber of articles on the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. In the January-February, 1930, 
number a contribution will be presented from Bishop Herbert Welch. Our prayer is 
that this movement may be a truly divine inspiration to a more vital spiritual life, to 
more intense evangelism, to universal Christian stewardship and to a World Service 
that shall realize Christ as universal King.] 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come . . . they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost” (Acts 2. 1-4). And “This is that” (Acts 2. 16). 


One of the quaint preachers of long ago said: “Jesus left his mother 
to John; his clothes to the Roman soldiers ; his purse to Judas ; his pardon 
to the penitent thief; his peace to his disciples, and the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father would send in his name, to all who would 
receive him.” That was in reality another annunciation such as preceded 
his own advent—a promise which was wondrously fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost. Hence, just as we observe Christmas as the natal day of the 
incarnate Christ, we are led on Whitsunday to commemorate the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, as the abiding Presence, who would make effective the 
great deed of Calvary, and guide believers into all truth. Consequently, 
we have Bethlehem, Calvary, Pentecost—“these three; but the greatest of 
these is” Pentecost—greatest because it includes and vitalizes and per- 
petuates the others, and greatest because the thought is greater than the 
expression. 

The Hebrew nation had numerous festival days which were “red- 
lettered,” lest the people should forget all the way God had led them. 
Their two major anniversaries were the Passover and Pentecost. In the 
Passover they celebrated that wonderful event in their history when God 
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averted the death angel from their dwellings by the sprinkling of a pure 
lamb’s blood upon the doorposts, and then led them out of Egypt's 
bondage to the freedom and self-determination of Canaan. Fifty days 
later, they had reached Mount Sinai, where God gave them the Ten Great 
Words, and spoke to them out of the fire-girt mountain. It was an epochal 
event to match the Passover, and was kept alive by a celebration called 
Pentecost, “the concluding assembly,” as the rabbis named it. 

Fifteen hundred years after those two great festivals had been estab- 
lished, after passing periods of neglect and exile, a new significance was 
given them by two events which occurred during their observance in 
Jerusalem. On the eve of the Feast of the Passover, Jesus was sent to 
the cross on Mount Calvary. A more remarkable conjunction of events 
cannot be found in human history. It was not an accident, nor a mere 
coincidence. Such things do not happen. During the fifty days following, 
Jesus had risen from the dead, and after spending forty of them with 
his friends he had ascended to heaven leaving a promise to his followers 
that “not many days hence” the Holy Spirit would come, taking his 
place and equipping them for their life’s mission. “And when the day of 
Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. 
And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” A new dispensation 
was inaugurated. Life and power and ever-deepening spirituality were 
substituted for rites and forms and ceremonies. It was in fact the birth- 
day of the Christian Church. 

Any day as significant as the day of Pentecost is to the Christian 
Church should receive more attention than it usually does. We sing and 
preach about Calvary constantly, and no one ever wearies of “the old, 
old story.” But even Calvary would loom up with a new interest and 
greater power if it were more often studied together with Pentecost. The 
two days were co-ordinate. Just as in the Temple the altar came first, and 
then the laver, so these significant days followed each other in logical 
sequence. Calvary was the altar and Pentecost was the laver. The per- 
sonality of Calvary was Jesus Christ and the personality of Pentecost 
was the Holy Ghost. Both events were divine manifestations, or appear- 
ances, of the same God in different characters. Not being an historical 
personage, in the sense Jesus was, the Holy Spirit has not always been 
recognized as he should have been. He is as truly a fact, a distinct per- 
sonality, as either Jesus or God. He is the last revelation of God himself. 

Those three divine manifestations of God in creation and redemption 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit are most informing. Each one is a 
gospel. In the first, the heaven and earth and all that in them is were 
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created. That was the specific work of God as Creator, or “Father,” as 
the Beginner was anciently called. But he could do more than create. It 
was inherent in him to redeem. Just as he could create before he created, 
so he could redeem before he became a redeemer. “The Lamb of God was 
slain from the foundation of the world.” The provision for man’s abuse 
of freedom is the justification of creation. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Hence 
> and “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” Jesus was in God creating all things, just as after- 


Jesus said, “I and my Father are one,’ 


ward “God was in Christ, reconciling all things unto himself.” And when 
the day of Pentecost came, the same divine Spirit which had moved upon 
the face of the waters in creation again brooded over the new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. He was not another God, nor an emanation of God, but 
a still further disclosure of himself. 

I am not trying to prove the Trinity: I am only recognizing it. As 
Bishop McConnell says, “The doctrine of the Trinity rests on other than 


a speculative basis.” As far as we can tell, the Trinity is a summary or a 


description of what we know of God. All that he has to say to us, or 
do for us, he has done through these three personnels of himself. It may 
not be all there is of God—there can be no limit to the Infinite; but it is 
all we know of him down to the present. Each name in the Trinity sug- 
gests and carries with it some specific revelation and work. As Paul so 
tersely wrote, “We have access to the Father, through the Son, by the 
Spirit.” An aged minister, pronouncing the benediction, said, “The love 
of God to make us welcome; the blood of Christ to make us clean; the 
Holy Spirit to make us certain.” The Father is the animating impulse, 
the Son is the achieving instrument, and the Holy Spirit is the applying 
force—and these three are one. Sometimes in our endeavor to grasp the 
idea of the “three in one,” and “one in three,” we have been confused 
by terms. We have paganized the Trinity, making a “triad” out of it, 
as if the Triune Three were not one, and that one may be the Creator, or 
he may be the Redeemer, or he may be the Comforter. It depends upon 
what he is doing. But always, if I may so express it, it is the whole God 
who is acting. He cannot be divided or separated. Just as there are 
always light and color and heat in every sunbeam, and these are always 
found together, though one may be more conspicuous than the other, so 
in each manifestation of God there is this unity of personalities. I know 
we are on holy ground, and should tread softly, but we can at least look 
and wonder and worship. As Joseph Cook said, in his unique way, 
“Wherever God acts, there Christ and the Holy Spirit act; and wherever 
Christ acts, there God and the Holy Spirit act; and wherever the Holy 
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Spirit acts, there God and Christ act. We cannot divide the substance. 
Wherever God acts, there the whole Trinity acts.” 

It is not because we are Christians, but because we are mortals that 
I say that we need such a God. His holiness would blind our eyes unless 
seen through the crimson of his sacrifice, and even then we might not think 
it was for us but for the spiritual glow of the Comforter. Let me repeat: 
The same God who in Genesis said, “Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness,” appeared on that day of Pentecost to recreate redeemed 
man in righteousness and true holiness. God himself was there. Wher 
ever the name “Holy Ghost” or “Holy Spirit” occurs in the Bible it is 
meant for God. It is his name. He who had created mankind, and then 
became incarnate to redeem them, came to abide with his own forever on 
the day of Pentecost. Jesus said, “Unless I go, he cannot come.” That 
was because he was that Coming One in another réle. No one could fill his 
place but himself, and this he did. Lest his tradition be forgotten and the 
great deed of Calvary be obscured by time, God came on the day of Pente- 
cost. The Holy Ghost of Pentecost was God. Not “it,” but Him; not an 
attribute, but a Person; not a gracious influence like the perfumed atmos- 
phere of passing royalty, but an abiding Presence. God himself came, 
and the world has never been the same since. 

We should never pray for another Pentecost any more than another 
Calvary. Just as “Christ was once offered,” and “there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin,” so the Holy Spirit was given on the day of Pente- 
cost for all time. We are living in his dispensation. Years ago, an Eng- 
lish explorer, Sir Samuel Baker, was traversing the region of the upper 
Nile. One evening he camped on the sand of a dry river bed. The heat 
was stifling, while the country looked as if not a drop of water had fallen 
for months. About midnight the Arab guard shouted in great alarm, 
“The river! The river!” Sir Samuel sprang from his cot, to hear the 
roar of an approaching storm. The rains had suddenly burst upon the 
mountains, and where he stood would soon be flooded. Moving to a safer 
place on a high bank, he was soon asleep again. In the morning every- 
thing was transformed. Birds were singing in the trees, and the natives 
were rejoicing. The river had come and was flowing bank-full. At once 
the people began opening little channels through which the water could 
flow into their parched fields. They knew the only way it would be avail- 
able for their use was to connect up with it. 

Pentecost did for all believers what that mighty river did for Sir 
Samuel and the people of that barren region. Jesus had explained that 
by the water of life was meant the Spirit of the living God. That was the 
meaning of the vision of Ezekiel when he saw the water flowing from under 
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the altar in the Temple, increasing in volume and carrying life to the 
deserts of blight and death. And John saw in clearer outline the same 
healing stream flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb, bearing in 
its course life more abundantly to the sin-smitten nations of earth. At 
last that river of salvation had come and come to stay. Its streams the 
whole creation reach. But only those who connect their need with its 
fullness will ever know of its blessed reality. The Holy Spirit has come. 
And when we pray for the gift of the Spirit, it does not mean that he has 
not yet come. It is only doing what those peasants did when they opened 
the way for the rill of water which was to unite their little fields with the 
brimful river from the mountains. 

Jesus had said to his disciples, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end.” Pentecost was the dawn of that new day. The coming of the 
Holy Spirit was not a mystical uplift—a temporary relief from anxiety 
concerning the losses and tasks of a few persons—but a new order of 
things. It was the beginning of Jesus Christ’s permanency in the world. 
He had come, not as a local character, nor as a national, but as the uni- 
versal man to abide forever. And just as Jesus was in the beginning with 
God and was God, so the Holy Spirit was in this imperial event called 
Pentecost, and was Jesus. So that when we speak of the Holy Ghost 
we mean God, the same who created and redeemed, now the effective Lord 
God, administering a moral universe, in which he convicts men of sin, 
reveals to them a Saviour, and then witnesses to their hearts the fact of 
their salvation. We dishonor the Holy Spirit when we regard him as 
less than very God. 

As Jesus was bidding farewell to his disciples, he talked more of the 
Holy Spirit than anything else. He said, “He shall teach you all things 
and bring to your remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you. He 
shall testify of me. He shall not speak of himself. He will guide you 
into all truth and show you things to come.” The Christlike God announces 
the task of the Godlike Spirit. Surely none but God such work could do. 
How wondrously he has done this! The disciples were filled with gloom 
and sadness because their Master was no longer with them. They had lost 
him twice. Once in the grave, and now he had disappeared from their 
sight in the skies. He was gone from their midst. But almost immedi- 
ately a great spiritual presence took possession of them. John turned to 
Peter and whispered, “Jesus is here,” and Peter answered, “I know it; my 
heart is burning with the thrill,” and presently they “all began to speak 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” They were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
but their whole conversation was about Jesus. Their testimonies were to 
the fact of his resurrection, and the sermon that followed was Christ and 
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him crucified. It was the Holy Spirit’s day, but it was the greatest day 
Jesus ever had in Jerusalem. The Holy Spirit glorified him and testified 
of him. The Paraclete brought Jesus near. 

Why has not Jesus been forgotten, even as other great men have 
come and gone? When the world’s heroes have served their generation 
they step aside and are remembered only as historical characters. Even 
Marshal Foch will lie in the grave of an unknown soldier ere a near by 
future grows old. But Jesus is one of the living forces of to-day. Men 
are discussing him as a cotemporary. The nations are sitting with him 
at the round table. He is not dead. The Syrian stars do not sentinel his 
grave; they adorn his throne. He is alive forevermore. He marches with 
the centuries and keeps step with the generations. And the Holy Spirit 
is responsible for the place and prominence Jesus holds to-day in the 
thoughts and life of mankind. He was Christ’s successor on earth, and 
only God could succeed himself. Having made human salvation possible 
through the death of Jesus, it was the special office of the Holy Spirit to 
keep Christ before the world. 

I once saw a Hindu wedding procession passing my Calcutta home. 
The betrothal had taken place years before when the bride was only a 
child. The time had come, however, when she was old enough to go to her 
husband, and this procession was accompanying the bridegroom on his 
way to the home of the bride that he might claim her as his own. It was 
after nightfall, and a great throng of people filled the street. There were 
bands of music, banners and torches, and garbs both gay and grotesque 
in that crowd. The bridegroom was seated on a canopy-covered platform 
which was borne upon men’s shoulders. Beneath the platform on which h« 
sat there walked a man I could not see, yet I knew he was there by the 
service he performed. He carried a torch in such a position that the light 
would fall upon the face of the bridegroom. It was his particular business 
to make the bridegroom conspicuous, and well he did his part. In the 
gloom through which that multitude moved, there was one face that could 
be seen by everyone. He was the man of the hour. 

And then I thought of another wedding procession, in which the 
redeemed of earth constitute the bride and Jesus Christ himself is the 
bridegroom. Even now he is coming to claim his own, and the Holy 
Spirit is his torch-bearer. We cannot see him, but we know of his pres- 
ence, because he reveals the bridegroom. Jesus said, “If I be lifted up, 
I will draw all men unto me.” But unless men behold the vision of the 
uplifted Christ they will not be drawn to him. “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” We could not make him real, nor would anyone 
yield to the magnetism of the cross without the interpretative presence 
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of the Holy Spirit. That is the meaning of the scripture which declares, 
“No man can say Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” Oh, this 
portraiture of the unseen Christ! It is something more than preserving 
the image of a wondrous man by magic art. It is rather the bringing of a 
living, loving Person to our hearts, so actual that we fall at his feet and 
cry with Mary and Thomas, “Rabboni!’ “My Lord and My God!” In 
the words of the hymn: 
I worship thee, O Holy Ghost, I love to worship thee, 


My risen Lord for aye were lost, but for thy company. 
With thee each day is Pentecost, each night Nativity. 


Of course, he had been here before, but never with such a message. 
Whenever a minister stands up to preach the Word of God he has 
the promise of and may depend upon the Holy Spirit to hold the torch 
for him, illuminating “that one face.” Otherwise, what does he know 
about the cross and its atoning Godman? Absolutely nothing. But if 
thus inspired, he talks of the scene as if he had just come from Mount Cal- 
vary. He speaks with the assurance of an eyewitness. “What he has 
felt and seen, with confidence he tells.” Just as the Holy Spirit enabled 
the prophet of old to vision Him who was to come centuries before he 


appeared, so now he makes the Redeemer who has long since come actually 


present to the Christian minister. There is no reason for any modern 
prophet to stand alone in the pulpit. He is there as a witness, and with 
him is the precious Christ, in company of the Holy Spirit, keeping faith 
with him who tries his works to do. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.” Many a minister is credited with a power which is not his 
own. Only the Holy Spirit can make any sermon effective. It is he who 
confirms the believer’s hopes and arouses the sinner’s guilty fears. The 
work of conviction and conversion is his, and his alone. And when the 
penitent, trusting soul accepts the Saviour, 


The Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells him he is born of God. 


Pentecost and Calvary join hands over the grave of one dead in sin who 
has been raised to newness of life. 

But in no ministry is the Holy Spirit’s presence more manifest than 
guiding believers into the truth. The truth about Jesus is his answer to 
all modern problems and especially the truth contained in the “Good 
Book.” The Holy Spirit has ever been the special patron of the sacred 
Scriptures. Devout men of old wrote as they were moved by him, and 
now he is concerned to make plain those immortal meanings. He is the 
highest critic, and always the pioneer of the highest life. Think of it! 
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Words uttered centuries ago in Hebrew and Aramaic, translated into 
Latin and Greek, and then retranslated into English and nearly eight 
hundred other tongues, with changed idiom and often without any equiva- 
lent, mixed with much that was human and local, and yet the sense of that 
Scripture still pulsates with life and ever-deepening significance in spite of 
its linguistic handicap. The Bible was never better than it is to-day—never 
were its translations more lucid or powerful. We have seen some of that 
new light which John Robinson told the embarking Puritans would yet 
burst from its pages, and we even dare to look for more. The Holy Spirit 
gave it, and he will help reverent searchers to find it, begetting in the heart 
the experiential values, so that we can say with John, “We do know that 
we know.” 

It does not require a very deep study to perceive the important place 
the Holy Spirit occupies in the Christian system. He is the silent, unseen 
partner in the evangelization of the world. It is he who preserves, vital- 
izes, and makes real to the consciousness all the essential truths of the 
gospel. If he had not made them real and living in the Christian experi- 
ence, they would have perished long ago. Hence the necessity of stressing 
him and his work. 

Anyone reading the history of the nineteen centuries since the day 
of Pentecost must observe that the Christian Church has ever been the 
weakest and failed most seriously when she has neglected to recognize 
the person and office of the Holy Spirit. The apostles were very loyal to 
him. In referring to the resurrection and ascension, they said, “We are 
his witnesses of these things, and so also is the Holy Ghost.” But after 
three centuries had gone there were some of their successors who began 
to omit speaking of him in their sermons, and neglecting to give him his 
rightful place in the church. The result was, they began to grow blind 
to the reality of spiritual things. Almost before they knew it, they began 
to teach simply historical Christianity. The day of Pentecost was ancient 
history, rather than a perpetual event. The Holy Ghost was only a divine 
influence sent forth, an inferior agent, instead of God himself. In such an 
atmosphere Arius was born. Arius was responsible for much of the heresy 
which has come down to us from those far-off centuries. It was funda- 
mental. Neglecting the Holy Spirit, he was wrong about Christ. He was 
one of the original Unitarians. The fact stands out clearly illustrated 
that nearly all skepticism and heresies begin with wrong ideas about the 
Holy Spirit and Jesus. All the errors which have stolen into the church 
have entered by the door through which men allowed the proper recogni- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to slip out. Belief in God is well-nigh universal, 
but when God would show himself to men and make known his will to them, 
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unbelief arises with its denials. Because a man believes in God the Cre- 
ator, he is not guiltless in refusing to believe in him as Saviour. A man 
cannot be justified in believing in God only in sections. We must take 
him as he is to enjoy the fullness of his presence. The Holy Spirit will 
conserve us in the truth if we permit him, but ignoring him, we become 
victims of strange creeds. 

An example of this is the Roman Catholic Church. It is the oldest 
organization in Christendom, and it ought to be the best. Alas for the 
sad chapters in her history! When her spiritual life began to wane, the 
vacuum was filled with heresy and worldliness and corruption. But let 
the Holy Spirit declare the “Real Presence,” in his own inward witness, 
instead of the consecrated wafer, and there would be no need of a Pope, 
and the worship of the Virgin Mary and the adoration of the saints would 
cease at once. And not only that, but the sacred Scriptures would be 
given their rightful pre-eminence over all encyclical letters and the tradi- 
tions of the fathers and would be restored as originally intended to the 
people. 

We are hearing references increasingly about the Anglo-Catholic 
movement in England. Most unfortunately there is reason to fear that 
there is more than rumor in it. What a wonderful record the Church 
of England has had! And yet there is danger that elaborate ritualism, 
worldly formalism, and deadly liberalism, together with sympathetic ges- 
tures toward the Vatican, will crowd out the Holy Spirit. Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral in London has had to have her pillars and dome repaired and 
re-enforced lest it crumble and fall. But greater was its danger of becom- 
ing the repository of such superstitions as are venerated in Saint Peter’s in 
Rome. The humiliating attempts at the Prayer Book revisions disclosed 
the fatal tendency of many of her leaders. Form is supplanting power, 
and the chief church of Protestantism is ceasing to protest against the 
papacy. 

Another case in point is the history of the religious life in this coun- 
try. The Pilgrims and Puritans who colonized New England were truly 
religious people, or they never would have left their homeland for con- 
science’ sake. They dared stormy seas and scalping savages for the free- 
dom of faith. The Bible was the cornerstone of every colony. Every- 
thing they did was done in the name of religion. A man was not allowed 
to vote in the town meeting unless he belonged to the church, and the 
political instinct was so strong that some men joined the church for the 
sake of using the ballot box. In that way, in the course of time a large 
number of unconverted men got into the church and gradually some of 
them entered the ministry. The church soon became secularized, not to 
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give it a worse name. A “halfway covenant” was provided by which an 
unconverted person might become a member of the church and partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. In those days the ministers spent their lifetime 
in one pastorate. The influence of a worldly-minded man in the pulpit 
can easily be imagined. Sin and repentance and the new birth were 
neglected topics. The people did not like to hear such subjects discussed, 
and the preachers were careful not to offend them. Bible history repeated 
itself: “Like people, like priest.” The Holy Spirit had been practically 
dropped from their creed. Like those Ephesian converts, they not only 
had not received him, but had not heard about him. To be silent on any 
doctrine for a generation is to root it out of the faith. Little wonder that 


it was said, “Religion lay dying, ready to expire.” The moral essays of 
the pulpits on the beauty of virtue were powerless to stay the tide. 

It was then that George Whitefield came to this country. He was 
fresh from the Wesleyan revival in England. He sounded the trumpet of 


a spiritual resurrection. He was a true herald of the cross. But th: 
churches with their unconverted pastors refused to let the flaming evan- 
gelist into their pulpits. And so, as the Wesleys had done over in Great 
Britain, Whitefield began to preach on the streets and in God’s out-of- 
doors. He stood on Boston Common and cried, “Ye must be born again.” 
And then up and down the eastern States and colonies he went preaching 
the forgiveness of sin and the witness of the Spirit. In every sermon the 
Holy Spirit was honored. The result was 40,000 persons were converted 
to God. Some people hailed the evangel with delight, and others 
despised it. 

The inevitable line was soon drawn between the live and dead churches: 
between the churches of power and the churches of form. At first it was 
not very clearly defined, but it was soon discovered to be a line between 
Evangelicals and Unitarians. It was in those days that William Channing 
declared that he “could no longer worship Jesus Christ.” He said when 
he began his ministry, he “took great pains to say nothing that cou!d be 
construed as favoring the doctrine of the Trinity.” Then a little later 
Theodore Parker announced that “the Bible was no more inspired than 
his grandfather’s old musket which did such good service in the Revolu- 
tionary War.” They put away the Holy Ghost from their belief and 
preaching, and soon they began to question the deity of Jesus and the 
inspiration of the Word of God. Having gone that far, they were led to 
deny the atonement, to call sin a myth, and justification by faith nonsense, 
and finally to make man his own saviour. They told the people that God 
was too good to damn them, and that they were too good to be damned. 
Liberty had degenerated into license. Sad to relate, the line is still drawn, 
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but not to mark a denominational boundary; it now zigzags through all 
the churches, not excepting our own Methodism. 

There never was any question about our Pentecostal beginning. 
After John Wesley’s heart-warming experiences in that Aldersgate Street 


prayer meeting, he would have been very much at home at Pentecost. 


There was a time when Methodist meetings were all seasons of spiritual 
power. Men trembled under the preaching of the Word. Conversions 
occurred constantly. But a great change has taken place. We have 
grown from a little band of despised enthusiasts to one of the largest and 
richest denominations of Christendom. Think of all that might have been 
if our piety and power had kept pace with our progress! Once we led all 
churches in evangelism; but we have been passed in the service, and now 
we stand fourth or fifth on the list. Something, whether ceremonialism or 
form, or competitive pride, or all three, is crowding out the power of godli- 
ness. When we worshiped in chapels the masses were ours; but now that 
we build cathedrals we seem to have lost them. Personally, I do not see 
why we should, but we have them no more. Can it be that we have mis- 
taken varnish for vigor or liturgy for life? Our statistics condemn us. 
A one-half of one per cent gain for such a church is humiliating. Twenti- 
eth-century Methodism needs the burning heart and the tongue of fire as 
much as the Church of Pentecost. 

I repeat it, Pentecost was the inauguration of a new and unending 
dispensation. We are living in it now. That same fiery baptism which 
once swept men discouraged and disheartened into the vigor of a super- 
human life, transfusing the weakness of earth-born souls into the con- 
tagious might of conquering spirits, will yet touch the unused forces and 
powers of the Christian world. What God has done he can and will do 
again. The Holy Spirit is now in office here on earth. Here where God 
once spoke in the thunder and whispered in the still small voice, where 
Jesus was the companion of men and the Saviour of sinners, the Holy 
Spirit holds precious sway. All our communion with God is through him. 
Our Saviour has ascended on high; but as truly as he ascended he also 
descended. And he is with us always through the ever-present ministry of 
the Holy Ghost. When we stand to speak in his name, he stands at our 
side. When we go forth to the day’s duties, he goes with us. It is your 
privilege and mine to walk with God as did Enoch, and know Christ as 
Paul knew him. 

That was the secret of Chrysostom’s fervent eloquence at Antioch, 
when the multitudes flocked to his church to listen to his words of gold, 
so precious his putting of the gospel. The same was also Gregory’s power 
at Constantinople, when peasants and princes thronged his pulpit to hear 
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him rebuke the current heresy and tell the story of Jesus as one who so 
intimately knew and understood him. Ambrose of Milan had received his 
anointing, for we read that his words “pierced men’s souls, as arrows 
dipped in honeydew.” Although he denounced the Arian heresy, he was 
so filled with the Holy Spirit that the Trians wanted him for the bishopric. 
And likewise Savonarola, the Monk of Saint Mark’s, Florence. If he had 
stood where Peter stood on the day of Pentecost, the converts of the 
cross would have been many more than 3,000. He had received the same 
Spirit Peter had and, in addition, was one of the greatest preachers the 
world has ever known. The cathedral would be packed to its utmost 
capacity with thrilled throngs when he exposed sin and exalted Christ. 

What a line of worthies Christendom has had! Major prophets and 
minor prophets—but prophets. We stand in a great succession. We 
have watchwords of Spirit and life to pass along. Unless we have the 
Holy Spirit’s presence and power, we will never be able to solve present- 
day problems. The Christ for the needs of to-day must have the same 
interpreter. We ourselves must have the same personal equipment that 
Luther and Latimer and Wesley and Spurgeon and Moody had, or we will 
never be able to stay the floods of unrighteousness which are desolating 
the earth like streams of burning lava. Our slums can never be purified, 
the dangerous classes can never be disarmed, the wrongs of society can 
never be righted by radio believers. We are not called to “listen in,” but 
to go, go out, go everywhere, even to the ends of the earth, with the gos- 
pel. The static must become dynamic. 

Pentecost was a great surprise. How the people flocked to that 
scene! I am just old-fashioned enough to believe that, when there is won- 
der inside of the church, there will be intense interest all around the out- 
side. You may always look for surprises in the church when the Holy 
Spirit comes into its life. Dumb men will find their speech, and the timid 
who have been hidden away in the obscurity of fancied feebleness will stand 
forth at God’s altar for service. Oh, if we could only enrich those who 
are redeemed the reclamation of the depraved would not seem such a hope- 
less task. The greatest revival is the revival which begins in the hearts 
and lives of professed Christians. “Blessed are they which hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

In the Wesleyan Chapel at Nottingham, England, there is a memorial 
tablet keeping fresh in recollection the fact that General William Booth, 
the friend of the friendless, was converted there. Naturally that modest 
church has become a shrine for Salvation Army leaders. One day an 
aged colored man, in the Army uniform, stood before that tablet. After 
a moment of silence he asked the minister, “Can a man say his prayers 
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10 $0 here?” “Certainly,” was the reply. Down on his knees the old Army 
d his officer dropped. And, lifting his hands to the tablet, he cried, “O God, 
rows do it again! Do it again!” Pentecost may not be repeated, but its prom- 
Was ise may be refulfilled here and now to all who are willing to become channels 
pric, of blessing. And may we not appropriately cry, “O God, do it again!” 
had 
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“i THE SPIRITUAL NATIVITY 

le Almighty Spirit, whose creative power, 

Brooding o’er chaos, made its darkness cease: 


We Rest on our hearts, we pray, with wings of love 
the And change our anarchy to perfect peace. 


nt- O Holy Dove, whose generative grace 
ime Gave birth to Jesus on the Christmas morn, 
hat Ordain these souls of ours with life divine 
I That Christ, in all of us, may be reborn. 
wl 
ing Thou Heavenly gift of our Ascended Lord, 
| Thou Breath of God and glowing tongue of fire; 
ed, The Church, his body, which was born that day, 


To full communion with thy Light inspire. 


(These verses have been written to unite Creation, Christmas and Pentecost with 


the spiritual birth of all the children of God. Its beginning was the order of nature, 


its center the Divine Nativity, its climax the communion of saints.) 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—OUR DANGERS AND OUR NEEDS! 


Herman Harrett Horne 
Leonia, N. J. 





In September, 1926, there appeared in The Christian Observer the fol- 
lowing letter of a high-school girl which appears to me to suggest some of 
the dangers and the needs in religious education to-day. 


I am a high-school girl, just sixteen, and my candid opinion is the church 
is queer. The queerest thing about it is, it is trying so hard to amuse us! It 
is like my grandmother trying to play basketball. The young people don't 
want the church to find amusement for us; we can find plenty of that for 
ourselves. When I was a very small child, I thought our church was the 
place to learn to be good—they taught me that in Sunday School. Now all 
we do is to belong to a big class, work to make it the biggest, and its con- 
tributions the biggest, go to conventions where we eat, sightsee, go to com- 
mittee meetings and vote. Of course our bunch has a wonderful time; but 
we could have that anywhere. 

I never stay to the preaching on Sunday because it is so long before 
Doctor Angell begins to preach. He tires himself all out reading the notices 
and telling us about the causes we must give money for. When he begins 
to preach at a quarter to twelve, his voice is squeaky and he has to yell to 
be heard. I drive the car out to the park and read a novel till church is 
over, then go back for mother and dad. Sometimes a bunch of us do that 
and have a kick out of it, but honestly, I don’t enjoy it. 

There is nothing that can take the place of church in my life and really 
fill the place. There are sixteen-year-old troubles that I imagine the church 
could help, such as the trouble of choosing my friends—especially boy friends; 
deciding what I want to be, and where it is best to go; to know where to 
stop when a gay time is on; to know how far I’m justified in putting one 
over on our dear old dotty English teacher; most of all, to have a reliable 
rule for making decisions. The world is perfectly superb. I want to stay in 
it forever, get all the fun that’s going, and be a pioneer of something fine. 
But there is so much to choose from that it makes me dizzy. I wish the church 
would teach about once or twice a week, in words that are beautiful and fine- 
voiced, how to get the best out of life without being reckless. Mother makes 
me go to Sunday School, but that does not meet my need. I want to want 
the best; sometimes I don’t want it, and find that fun! Why go to a church 
supper when a dance is much prettier? Why waste my time studying Sunday 
School lessons—a little piece of the Bible, then stars for leftouts? That’s not 
how I study history or science. The church is like “The Blue Boy” hanging 
in my room—ornamental but not useful. A room full of painting without 
Mother and Dad would be nothing. 

I think it is God that I need. I learned that when I got up at 4 a, m. 



























*This article is based on an address given at a luncheon in honor of Dr. Henry H. 
Meyer, Dean-elect of the Boston University School of Reiigious Education and Social 
Service, by Dr. William J. Thompson, at the University of Pennsylvania Club, New 
York City, May 24, 1929. 
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and watched the sun rise, and heard a meadow-lark talk. I wish the church 
would come down out of the picture, help one live right, so I could say to 
“Bill,” my best boy friend: “You can’t afford to miss going with me to 
church.” 


Of course we should all like to know a high-school girl who could 
write such a letter. However, whether authentic or not, here is a state- 
ment tingling with human interest. It well sets forth the danger of the 
church seeking to amuse our young people and the need of real experience 
of God. . 

The four outstanding dangers in much current religious education, 
as I see them, will be briefly considered. 


1. A God without Transcendence 


Such a God is identical with social values, is a personification of the 
best things in human experience, is the object of meditation in experiences 
of worship, is the basis for a humanitarian religion, and is in harmony 
with the positivism of Auguste Comte and his modern followers. Here is 
an immanence not of a pantheistic, but of a social type. Such a God, 
lacking transcendence, lacks self-consciousness, lacks personality, lacks 
conscious union with man in prayer. President Eliot once defined prayer 
as “the transcendent reach of the human intellect.” But on the basis 
of this conception of God prayer becomes the social reach of human 
aspiration. If this view were accepted, it would be better to write man’s 
supreme word, “god,” like other common nouns. 

Theories of religious education are being worked out to-day on this 
basis: It is a danger because it does violence to man’s authenticated ex- 
perience of God, especially in the cases of the prophets and the apostles. 
This modern positivism is indeed better than materialism, as altruism is 
better than egoism. But it lacks the highest motivation in a God who 
loves, seeks, and forgives. 


2. A Religion without Christ at the Center 


These four dangers are all inter-related. If there is no transcendent 
God, Christ is no transcendent revealer. If Christ is no transcendent re- 
vealer, our religion does not have to be Christo-centric. If our religion 
is not Christo-centric, there is no occasion for doing obeisance in His 
presence. In consequence, a form of religion is growing up which would 
accept, in experimental fashion, his Way, but reject his Truth. It would 
make him the subjective leader, but not the objective goal of religion. 
There is a seeking for new solutions of our social problems apart from his 


principles and his dynamic. We read a good deal in the new texts in 
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religious education of the “pre-democratic” character of his think- 
ing and teaching. The application may indeed be new, but the 
principles he taught are old and unchanging. To reject Christ as 
central in religious education is to run into all the dangers of experi- 
mentalism. “‘Howbeit, when the Son of Man shall come, will he find faith 
in the earth?” 


3. A Religion without External Authority 


If God is not a transcendent personality, and if Christ is not God’s 
central revelation to man, we lack any external authority. All authority 
becomes humanly individual and social. In the latter case we have no 
binding guidance, only the method of “trial and error” common to all the 
higher animals. We are enjoined to “try it and see” and “if it works, 
follow it,” as though it had not already been tried, as though the living 
Word had not already spoken. Lacking external authority, how the 
new theories omit altogether or soft-pedal “sin”! We are said to sin 
against ourselves, or against our fellows, as indeed we do, but the heinous- 
ness of sin as against God has largely passed from current discussion, 
and, apparently, human experience. The absence of external authority 
and the fact of unstandardized living are correlatives in our day. In 
surrendering external authority there is danger of social chaos. What 


we need in religious education is the recognition of an external authority 
willingly made internal. 


4. A Religion without Personal Immortality 


Few of our leaders in the field of religious education are stressing 
this belief as important. The reasons are not far to seek: doubt about 
the resurrection of Christ, the acceptance of a naturalistic philosophy 
of life, with a resulting emphasis on the temporal in distinction from the 
eternal phases of life. Men are mistakenly implying that non-belief in 
immortality makes no difference in conduct. Dr. John Dewey, who is th 
inspiration of much of the recent writing in the field of religious educa- 
tion, is quoted in an interview as saying: “I have no personal beliefs about 
immortality.” Non-commitment on this question is not in accord with 
the conception of God as Father or with the teachings of Christ. In 
consequence of not stressing this view, religion becomes an affair of this 
life only, and religious education the method of best personal and social 
adjustment. 

Our dangers suggest our needs. For a generation we may expect an 
intellectual war to be on between the transcendental point of view which 
includes the social, and the social point of view which excludes the tran 
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scendental. There is no quarrel here with a social gospel; only with that 
kind of social gospel which omits personal immortality, external author- 
ity, and the revealing Christ of the transcendent God. 

There are at least six outstanding needs in the field of religious edu- 
cation to-day, as I see them. 


1. A thorough-going evaluation of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy as a basis for 
religious education 
Nobody has done this. Dr. Dewey has provided a naturalistic 
foundation upon which men like Dr. Coe and Dr. Bower are building with- 
out first examining the foundation. The intellectual defect of our genera- 
tion in America is proceeding upon assumptions without first criticizing 


them. We are leading lives unexamined in terms of real nature, ultimate 
origin, and final purpose. From the nature of the case our current psy- 
chologies and sociologies cannot go to the heart of the matter. Intel- 
lectual superficiality and confusion reign. This is largely because the 
pragmatic philosophy does not regard the intellect of man as a mode of 
discovering truth, but as a means of satisfying desires. Man’s thinking 
is held to be only instrumental, not revelatory. The realm of nature is 
conceived as the home of man. Here are assumptions which have been 
taken to be truths. Who will estimate them in terms of religious edu- 
cation? 


2. The treatment of religious education from the Christian standpoint 


The texts in religious education commonly current to-day might very 
well be used with a few changes in names by any one of the leading ethnic 
religions. These texts are not distinctively Christian. In no sense do 
they center in the person and message of Christ. We need to recover 
the term “Christian Education” and to extend its meaning to cover the 
educational work not only of our Christian colleges, but of our churches 
as well. The cause of Christian Education is suffering because of the 
extreme positions taken by some of the leading religious educators. Chris- 
tian education is indeed religious education, but not all “religious educa- 
tion” is Christian. We have yet to note any great missionary thrust 
emanating from our current socialized religious education. But a genuine 
Christian emphasis will thrust forth missionaries to work in the Lord’s 
vineyard. A genuine Christian education will not contravene any known 
principles of real religious education and in addition it will stress the 
finality of the ethical teachings of Christ and it will cultivate loyalty to 
him and his mission. This kind of Christian education is best exemplified 
to-day in our summer conferences for the training of leaders. 
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3. Teachers who do not destroy old values without substituting new ones 


We hardly have teachers any longer in our colleges and universities: 
we have specialists. The teacher is concerned with rounding out the life 
cf his students, the specialist is concerned with rounding out the knowl- 
edge of his subject. The real teacher sees the part in the light of the 
whole; the specialist “knows more and more about less and less.” A real 
teacher, whatever he teaches, is a synthesizer of the values of life; a 
specialist is an analyzer of material in a limited field. There is no objec- 
tion to suitable persons being specialists in the interest of knowledge; 
there is objection to an illiberal specialist being a teacher of youth. 
Particularly do our scientists working in the field of religion need to 
recognize that the analysis of a process is no substitute for its validity. 
The psychology of conversion or prayer is no substitute for these ex- 
periences. “Explanations” should not explain away the realities them- 
selves. Flowers are more than botany can describe. The stars move us 
in ways astronomy does not know. Ions and electrons are not so much 
solutions as problems. It is the appreciative aspect of experience that 
we miss in all scientific specialism. It is the substitution of scientific 
findings in isolated fields for the philosophic findings in all fields that we 
deplore. There is no objection to science, but only to the unmediated 
acceptance of science as final. What we need is a whole student being 
given a view of the whole truth, conceptually at least, by a whole man. 
What we too often have is a fragment of a student being given a fragment 
of truth by a fragment of a man. Too often the myopic specialist takes 
away with ease what the synoptic teacber supplies with difficulty. Here 
is a practical problem for both employers of teachers and for institutions 
of higher learning that supply teachers. 


4. A better functioning Church 


This is the social institution, divinely appointed, we believe, to com- 
municate the life of God to the soul of man. A worshiping congregation 
is more than a social and deliberative assembly. Who is worshiped? 
Who is praised? Who is addressed in prayer? The reality of God 
requires to be experienced. Our young people who have felt his presence 
in the waiting congregation will not easily or willingly let go their reli- 
gious faith. It is in the worship of the sanctuary that life is made whole 
again, that past defeats are turned into present victories, that human 
weakness is perfected in divine strength. “What 700 ministers believe” 
is not so important as what they ought to believe. And we cannot afford 
to build the ought on the is. The actual is not normative. “A consensus 
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as Ross 
Finney has reminded us. A questionnaire may help us to define our 


of worthless opinions is a worthless consensus of opinions,’ 


problems, but it takes nothing less than a philosephy of life to begin to 
solve them. The Christian church should function better in overcoming, 
in Dr. H. C. King’s phrase, “the seeming unreality of the spiritual life.” 
5. A Technique of Mysticism 

Yes, we need to be able to point men out a way to find God whom 
they seek. Mysticism should not be reserved for the mystics. Every 
devout seeker should find. The ways of those who find and have found 
should be studied out and sedulously practiced. If God is, and is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, this fact can be known not by 
hearsay, but, under suitable conditions, by first-hand experience. What 
are these conditions? Here is something for the new Christian education 
to undertake. This is adventurous Christianity. And the secret of the 
mystical experiences is already with all those who fear God. After an 
age of rationalism we may expect an age of mysticism. It has always 
been so. Modern Christianity does not need a mysticism which contrary 
to reason denies the reality of the sense-world; it needs a mysticism which 
in accord with reason affirms the reality of the super-sensible world. The 
new technique of mysticism will certainly include the vision of Christ, the 
art of prayer, the open mind, the waiting soul, the willing heart. The 
individual’s experience of God is like the rising sap in the oak in spring- 
time, which of itself pushes off any clinging dead leaves and bursts forth 
into new life. Without the experience of God, the life of the individual 
is like an incandescent light bulb with a broken filament. A willow branch 
broken off from the parent tree in spring will put forth leaves feebly from 
life resident within itself, but they soon wither away. The sense of the 


reality of man’s experience of God is necessary for any successful pro- 
gram of that religious education which would be Christian in our day. 


6. A Personalistic Philosophy of Education and of Life 


There is no substitute for this if our religious education is to have 
adequate foundations. We have to do not merely with the matter in 
motion of the materialists; or with the reflex responses of the organism 
to stimulation of the behaviorists; or with the total responses of the 
organism to situations of the GesTaLt-ists; or with the unknown and 
unknowable energy of the agnostics; or with the impersonal and universal 
essence of the pantheists. But we have to do with the infinite and uni- 
versal spirit of the universe in whose image we are made. Reality is a 
Self of selves. For one form of this idealistic and personalistic thinking 
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the great philosopher and teacher, Borden P. Bowne, stood during a 
life-time of notable service. His exposition of the nature of our world, 
or something akin to it, is necessary if our religious education is 
to go forward on all fours. Christian faith is more than a vision of the 
-potential plus the will to make it actual; it has content too, which deter- 
mines both the character of the potential and the method used to make 
it actual. 

Whoso has convictions based on experience, let him state them 
courageously and defend them stoutly! 


God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 





HIS HOPE FOR US 


With sad heart filled with unshed tears 

That often dimmed his patient, pitying eyes, 
The Saviour saw the long, long years 

Of lonely human struggle upward to the skies. 


The centuries of toil and pain— 

The ceaseless care—the strife, without, within— 
Life’s richer, worthier good to gain— 

Life’s nobler goal and fairer crown to win. 


But in his tenderest sympathy 

Remained the trust that God would yet fulfill, 
In a redeemed humanity, 

The gracious purpose of his blessed will. 


“And I, if I be lifted up 

Upon the cross, will draw all souls to me”— 
Was the pure joy that filled the cup, 

Pressed to his lips in death’s sore agony. 


So comforted, for us he bore 

The heavy cross that shadowed all his days, 
That we might share, forevermore, 

His hope, his heaven, to God’s eternal praise. 


Bensamin Copecann. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF DOGMA IN THEOLOGY 


James Irvine ASHEK 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I. Docma 


Doema is not confined to the walls of a sanctuary. It may be found 
in any field of human research and knowledge. The astronomer who holds 
tenaciously to a geocentric solar system, with the evidences of heliocen- 
tricity before him, is a dogmatist. The physicist, in the face of evidence, 
must turn from the atom as the building block of the universe to the 
electron and from the electron to a certain spirituelle and strain of the 
ether (as per J. Arthur Thomson) or he is a dogmatist. The biologist 
has long since abandoned the crude conception of natal horoscope as the 
determinant of life. But he must take his stand as a biological heredi- 
tarian emphasizing eugenics as the vital toning up factor of the race, or 
accept sociological heredity, environment and personality according as 
an unbiased estimate of the facts decree, or he is a dogmatist. The 
psychologist, too, according to evidence, will surrender the tabula rasa 
conception of personality in a vacuum and recognize the psychophysical 
man with the complexity of environmental conditions, the functional 
agency of ductless glands, together with the facts of inner personal expe- 
rience, or his scientific standing is lost—he is a mere dogmatist. So also 
the philosopher must come out of the closet of abstractions and verify 
his philosophy of life with the facts of the universe and experience. 

The dogma has long since passed beyond the pale of respectability in 
historical and scientific circles, yet in religion the scientific attitude and 
approach are far from having the right of way. Above the din and 
smoke of battle, we may hear the clarion note of the traditionalists— 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But dogmatic theology has 
had its day. Once the “Queen of the Sciences,” it undertook 
to prescribe to the other sciences in imperialistic fashion just 
what they were to find. And while they were subservient, dogmatic theol- 
ogy was a benevolent despot. However, the spirit of independence grew 
with appeal to the tribunal of facts and experience. Then, Rehoboam- 
like, it ruled with a rod of iron and chastised with scorpions. Its 
arrogant assumptions and arbitrary dictations became repulsive in tone 
and character save only to the traditionalists. The record of dogma is a 
trail of blood—the pillory, the rack, the inquisition, intimidation and 
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intellectual slavery. It has dungeoned the human intellect in a spiritual 
Bastile for centuries. The tyrant has received double for all her sins. It 
has been dethroned, the credentials of divine right thoroughly discredited 
if not destroyed, and among the sciences there is none so poor to do her 
reverence. Then began theology to systematize, to allegorize and ration- 
alize the body of religious literature with science, for example, making 
creative days geologic ages, but withal resting its case upon traditional 
authority. Then followed the investigation of the biblical records which 
ushered in the day of higher criticism. Many thought that atheism over- 
whelmingly was _ us. Nevertheless, the historicity of the Christian 
religion was established; it brought many valuable contributions in the 
psychological study of man in relation to religion; it developed a helpful 
comparative study of religions; it resurrected the prophets with their 
splendid social message; and above all, it has made our religion not a 
phenomenon isolated from human experience and life, but a dynamic 
power and movement vitally articulated with the heart-throb of humanity. 
True, Christianity loses its sacrosanctity, but how glorious that God has 
never left himself without witness, and that in every land and every time 
the Divine Spirit is illuminating the heart of man in proportion to his 
ability, openness of mind, and willingness to respond. There is a Chris- 
tian cultus apart from the historical Christ which we may ground in him 


in whom all live, move and have being, which becomes the common ground 
of approach in all missionary endeavor. 


ApvocaTEs oF Dogma 


The fallen-on-evil-days dogma is not without its votaries. Tradi- 
tion, custom, institution, personal conceit, passién, prejudice, the ration- 
alizing power of men, together with the supreme sanction of revelation, 
conspire to perpetuate its past imperial sway. Its proponents I shall des- 
ignate as traditionalists, although they are also known as conservatives, 
orthodox, literalists, dogmatists, defenders of the faith, and fundamen- 
talists. They brook little interference with creed or dogma—believing 
these rest upon infallible biblical authority. They fail to see that the 
scientific historian tempers his zeal by recognizing that the records are 
not an accurate recital of facts, but a partial appraisal of them; that a 
fact is a fact only in relation, that there is constant change in given situa- 
tions, and that the personal equation attaches more or less weight to 
different factors, and is forced to conclude infallibility a fiction. Then, 
too, the wider horizons of human knowledge, the great complexity in the 
diffusion of cultures, the modern method of approach calling not for uni- 
formity of belief, but for open mind and aim, not for the absolute truth— 
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for who can comprehend the Infinite?——-but for the best available truth, 
validating not by authority, but by evidence and experience, and in 
humility of spirit making allowance for the probable degree of error— 
these make divergent evaluations inevitable. 

Traditionalists quite overlook these significant factors. Nor would 
they admit that even dogma attained its authoritative position by virtue 
of a trial and error experience and was in its day humanly evaluated. A 
general survey therefore, in the light of present evidence, is not so glar- 
ingly heretical. It does prevent in some measure the living faith of the 


past from becoming the dead faith of the living. Traditionalists believe 


dogma the veritable Ark of the Lord, and they have come to the throne 
for its defense. 


Metnuops or DEFENSE 


By forensic and political methods they must defeat the Philistines, 
the modernists, by preventing them secure pulpits, expelling them from 
the ministry, by individual pressure securing acquiescence or withdrawal. 
They have besieged the various legislatures for the passage of a law that 
shall decree the findings of science. To this end they focus attention upon 
candidates with the traditional viewpoint. Their political activities are 
but a means to the end—namely, the control of education. School boards 
are interviewed, influenced, and elected with this in mind. Law, the cus- 
todians of education, and teachers are to be forced into harmony with 
biblical teaching—with traditionalists as censors. Thus do they surro- 
gate authority for truth and forge the chains of intellectual and spiritual 
slavery upon mankind. 

In Religions of Yesterday and To-morrow, Kirsopp Lake of Har- 
vard says: “The Calvinists of Holland have formed a league with the 
Catholics to maintain the faith—and the tendency is the same in 
America.” Traditionalists and Roman Catholics may be poles apart 
ecclesiastically, but in dogma they are practically one. Business men, 
too, with fervent solicitations for the status quo, believe that industrial 
stability and prosperity for them can best be secured by the traditional- 
ists. So with a certain unction and religious sanction they champion the 
“simple gospel preachers”—paying liberally and upbraiding not. They 
dismiss with a gesture any social implications in politics, economics, and 
international relationships. Vice and crime are wholly individualistic; 
poverty is inevitable; and war, sad and melancholy to be sure, but a 
necessity. Of course, these are all convictions, and as such they must be 
followed, but no quixotic procedure can prevent the evil consequences of 
the day of battle. 
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Militarism consorts with traditionalism. It needs the religious sane- 
tion of a War God who smites the enemy on the cheekbone and kills man 
and woman, infant and suckling of the Amalekites. How other can they 
have even a fig leaf to hide the naked shame of their illogical and un- 
christian conclusion? The 100% Americans with their superiority com- 
plex and their God anthropomorphized from the baser passions- par- 
: tiality, lust and greed—give aid and comfort. And finally the national- 
‘istic statesmen with their economic imperialism would be sore distressed 
without traditionalism. This type of religion must be preserved to bless 
nationalistic wars. 

Traditionalists also maintain that “majority rule” is on their side. 
“No evangelical church has ever endorsed the modern side of any of the 
issues now before the church.” Modernists therefore have no right to 
misrepresent the church. It is the embezzlement of power. If at all 
honorable, they should acquiesce or withdraw, but there is no good reason 
why an alleged heretic should be his own judge, jury and executioner. 
Nor should any young man entering the ministry be robbed of his birth- 
right. I do not here argue for the infallibility of the reason, but I do 
submit that reason and conscience constitute the final court of appeal, 
and the veritable judicial and spiritual principle of Protestantism. The 
primary duty of every Christian is to validate his own experience by a 
living faith within, with that uprightness in daily life that includes a con- 
scious intellectual integrity. True, there can be no freedom without limi- 
tation, but that limitation must be in polity and organization, and never 
in the realm of the spirit. We are to call no man Lord or Master. We 
must say with Mills, “If Almighty is going to damn me for not believing 
what I can’t in reason accept, to hell I'll go.” Better hell with honesty 
than heaven with hypocrisy. As freemen, the voice of authority must 
issue from within, otherwise we are back again under the thraldom of 
Roman Catholicism. The watchword of the American and British Mis- 
sionary Boards at the Shanghai Conference points the way: “We agree 
to differ; we resolve to love; we unite to serve.” Or with Wesley: “Dost 
thou love and serve God? It is enough. I give thee the right hand of 
fellowship.” 


Tue Mivpte Party 


The institutionalists form a middle party called go-betweeners, com- 
promisers, conservative-liberals, mediators of the new covenant, etc. 
Anxious to preserve our total heritage, they try to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, but often without avail. They recognize that knowledge 
grows and opinions change, but their final conclusion is that the con- 
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troversy between traditionalists and modernists is largely one of phrase- 
ology and not worth quibbling over. The present policy arrests develop- 
ment. They would proceed to the redemption of man. However, when 
the situation becomes intense they generally train with the traditionalists. 
In doing so they sacrifice intellectual sufficiency and stand ready to throw 
overboard any recreant Jonah to save the boat from collapse in the rag- 
ing storm. They justify their action by charging the modernists with 
irritating manner and not entirely sanctified or spiritual enough to con- 
serve the insti.ution in its integrity, which to them is all important. They 
fail to see that man is greater than the temple; that institutionalism is his 


creation and may rightly be modified by him; and that intellectual free- 
dom and integrity constitute the bloody angle in this spiritual conflict. 
We may omit, therefore, any reference to the institutionalists as a third 
party and consider them as traditionalists. 


Tur MopeErnists 


The modernists are sometimes known as progressives, intellectuals, 
liberals, radicals, rationalists, experimentalists. They are no less em- 
phatie in the rejection of traditionalism. They hold that humanity has 
attained to its majority, and will never yield to the substitution of 
authority for truth. They stand on the bed-archean rock of experience, 
not unmethodistic, which embraces the inner mandates of compelling 
power. Against this the gates of heil shall not prevail. These are tested 
by the facts of research, observation, and practical relationships and 
verified by truth’s infallible sign, its agreement with itself, its inherent 
reasonableness and goodly fruitage. The modernists believe that the 
essential thought of Jesus is the inner life and spirit of man, and should 
be the supreme consideration of the Christian religion and Christian 
civilization. To preserve inviolate this creative source, we must needs 
return to those principles rediscovered by Protestantism: personal expe- 
rience and responsibility before God and the right of individual inter- 
pretation and judgment. The impact of the Eternal Spirit upon ours 
may be and is as genuine as the experience of the fathers, whom the tradi- 
tionalists crown with a halo of glory, and any withdrawal from this posi- 
tion is an ignoble surrender of the field on which the fight of faith is 
fought and won. 


II. Antievuity or Man 


The consideration of dogma in the concrete will be discussed under 
three major heads—first, ontology. Science has established the right to 
claim for man an antiquity far beyond that indicated by Usher’s chro- 
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nology. John Lightfoot, a great Hebrew scholar, confirmed this estimate 
in the words, “Man was created by the Trinity in the year 4004 B. c., at 9 
o’clock in the morning.” However, the vestigial remains of man’s sojourn 
on the planet are wholly incompatible with this belief. Thomson’s calcu- 
lation of “a million or more years” is more in harmony with the facts, 
Still others estimate the age of the earth at 1,600,000,000 years. But 
the principle of continuity provides for infinite regress with matter chang- 
ing in form, but forever the phenomenal expression of the Eternal. The 
testimony of primitive peoples, organic and social evolution, the constitu- 
tion of man, the diffusion and blending of cultures together with their in- 
tegration into civilization constitute prima facie evidence of a great 
antiquity, and that man’s pathway has been upwards physically, intel- 
lectually and morally, rather than a lapse from primeval wisdom and 
integrity with attendant consequences of degradation and death upon all 
posterity. Mr. Bryan as spokesman for the traditionalists declared, 
“Evolution is the greatest menace to civilization as well as to religion.” 
However, this position neither eliminates God in the initial act, if such 
there be, nor yet in the process. The various synchronizing processes of 
evolution are providential movements whereby the Divine increasingly 
consummates his eternal purpose. Thomson writes, “The story of organic 
evolution has good news for man.” Heredity counts and eugenics has its 


place in the total setting, and the future, not the past, holds the golden 
age of man. 


TRANSMISSION OF Apamic GvILT 


The fall of Adam and the imputation of his guilt to all posterity are 
sorely in need of reinterpretation. Every human spirit comes to that 
point in his experience where he must assume conscious responsibility for 
his acts and failure to realize the ideal re-enacts in every life the fall from 
the garden innocency experience of childhood. There is, too, a biological 
heredity. It constitutes a very vital factor in experience, but the trans- 
mission of merit or demerit finds no confirmation whatever. Any con- 
structive anthropomorphism refuses to magnify the baser passions of 
men in Deity but clothes the Divine, in infinite degree, with the highest 
human attributes. The Fatherhood of God idea does not allow accept- 
ance of the political exigencies of an Oriental despot, and the spread of 
democratic ideas renders impossible belief in hereditary demerit. The 
eternal fires of punishment on account of Adamic transgression is stead- 
fastly rejected. Under His government whose ways are equal—*the son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father.” We do not here ignore the 
material, cosmic process. It is the visible expression of the Divine. Here 
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we find the impersonal, hereditary elements, the chains of cause and effect 
whereby the law of the spiritual harvest is realized. Good results attend 
righteous action and the evil consequences of wrongdoing dog one’s foot- 
steps to his dying day. However, the real returns of life are not to be 
found in the phenomenal order any more than stripes, imprisonment, and 
death constitute the real penalty of the social order. But life becomes 
more and more the incarnation of that to which it gives expression. The 
vicious become more vicious, the unjust more unjust, the righteous more 
righteous, and the holy more holy, and the consciousness of either state 
will be its own punishment or reward. I myself am heaven or hell. Here, 
if anywhere, is to be found reality. Here, too, we find that unique rela- 
tionship with the Divine which is immediate, nonhereditary, personal. 
Each human spirit stands out in its own integrity with no compunction 
for Adamic sin. And here also in the realm of personal relationships we 
find the possibility of forgiveness, conscious fellowship, inspiration, guid- 
ance. The human race is not doomed to hopeless depravity. Each may 
enter upon the higher, nobler life and in proportion as these personal 
relationships are established, the forces of nature in remedial agency will 
at once appear. This is the spark that disturbs our clod, that brings us 
into harmony with the cosmic urge, and guarantees not degeneracy, but 
moral progress from age to age. 


Vircin Birtu 


The Virgin Birth represents Jesus’ advent without human paternity. 
Traditionalists accept the historical, scriptural account, “born of the 
virgin Mary.” The Bible is infallible and is therefore the end of all 
argument. However, the Synoptics present a varied apotheosized christ- 
ology: that Jesus became divine at birth, at baptism, or at the resurrec- 
tion, while John presents the Logos christology. It is also worthy of note 
that Mary was quite silent on the subject, that Jesus did not require it 
to validate discipleship, and that Paul and John, whose vital contributions 
saved the religion of Jesus in its fundamental universal and spiritual 
setting, never once referred to it. Surely if the miraculous birth of 
Jesus were so important, the mightiest champions of the faith would have 
given it proper place. It also involves a subtle fling at holy wedlock 
which we rightly regard as an honorable estate or we repudiate the whole 
plan of life. There is the tacit insinuation that the procreative act of life 
is a sin, that the natural order of life is evil, that the Almighty is not 
immanently present and creative in his universe, but must needs break 
through in special biological fashion to remove from Jesus the taint of 
physical heredity and thereby account for his sinlessness and striking 
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personality. This explanation of unusual superiority was common with 
the ancient world. Buddha, Zoroaster, Lao Tse, Mahavira, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Augustus Cesar, and others possessing outstanding qualities or 
having attained exalted position among men were believed to be super- 
naturally born. Upon one occasion Barnabas was called Zeus, and Paul 
Mercury. Bishop McConnell asks the question and implies an affirmative 
answer: “Is not the tendency to deify Jesus more heathen than Christian?” 

Here is also that philosophy which makes evil inherent in matter. But 
since the physical cannot be wholly exorcised, it must at least be re- 
duced to its lowest terms that the Adamic nature may be overcome and 
the dogma assume some semblance of consistency. The Roman Catholics 
therefore hold to the immaculate conception whereby Mary, though of 
natural lineage, is sublimated in physical being that no taint of corrup- 
tion may appear in Jesus. Protestantism has quite generally held to the 
supernatural conception which does not so strongly inveigh against the 
integrity of the natural order, in that Mary is recognized as a common 
though highly spiritual human. In neither case, however, is the physical 
bond removed. For it must always be said—Born of Mary. And since 
this does obtain, there should be no insuperable difficulty even to the 
natural conception—conceived in purity and born in righteousness. 

All of the foregoing quite overlooks the significant spiritual truth 
of the incarnation. This safeguards the most sacred functions of life, 
and lays down a principle at once substantial and universal in its applica 
tion. Sin must not be identified with heredity or materiality, but with 
personality. The body is therefore but the instrument through which the 
moral and spiritual struggle of life achieves incarnation. The integrity 
and personality of Jesus are by virtue of inner consciousness identical with 
spiritual truth and righteousness. Thus Jesus becomes the way, the 
truth, the life and incarnation, a spiritual reality amenable to the test of 
experience and verifiable by all. Such constitutes the bread of life for 
humanity, and only in proportion as this is wrought out in individual and 
institutional life will redemption be consummated. 

Our second major proposition is soteriology embracing salvation and 
revelation. Salvation has held a very central position in the Christian 
system. Traditionalists, following the lead of scholasticism, have pic- 
tured it in terms of futurity and substitution. They maintain that they 
are standing unequivocally upon the Pauline scheme: Man is lost and 
undone; he must be bought back; the sufferings of Christ, regarded as 
penal, pay the price; God, the Father, receives this price in lieu of the 
forfeiture by man, and such as accept this provision are restored. Satan, 
too, figures as a claimant on the souls of men, which obligation God met 
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and satisfied by Christ’s death. All of which duly exempts man from 
penalty and guarantees to the elect an eternal future blessedness. There 
may be Pauline implications for such a highly forensic and legalistic 
scheme, but his writings pulsate with vital spirituality. Christ died that 
man might die with him to all that is base and ignoble. Individually 
affections and lusts are to be crucified, and there can be no exemption or 
discharge from this consecration. And socially we are to bring up the 
sufferings of Christ that by continuous vicarious contributions the re- 
demption of mankind may be consummated. Such an interpretation simply 
cannot harmonize with the formal, artificial, unverifiable dogma of sub- 
stitutional salvation ; much less with that erroneous conception of the life 
and death of Jesus as an isolated phenomenon in human history. It 
substitutes therefore the ceaseless strivings of the individual for the real- 
ization of the ideal with source and dynamic power within, motivated by 
love, and expressed in service and devotion. Thereby abstractions are re- 
moved and salvation becomes vital, verifiable, and universally vicarious, 
entering in a very definite way into all of life. Modernists endorse and 
champion this interpretation. It fits into the order of life and compels 
the reason as well as the heart. They hold that there is no excuse for the 
importation of unveracity into the content of the divine consciousness. 
The Almighty cannot play fast and loose with his own essential character. 
He cannot count us righteous unless we are righteous. “Saving faith” 
rests on genuine sincerity in repentance with fruitage in life as evidence. 
What appeal can there be to be righteous as the heavenly Father is 
righteous, if the representation of God is shot through with inconsistency 
and rests on casuistry? There is also substantial recognition of the fact 
that everything fills its own place in the economy of the universe, and that 
there can be no proxy. And much less can there be substitutional salva- 
tion. Go buy for yourselves the oil of intelligibility, integrity, spirituality 
by that living, vicarious expenditure of life’s energies which is the only 
way to constructively redeem—individually and socially. 

Nor can the phenomenal order of cause and effect be set aside with 
impunity—whatever we may say about the underlying causality. Here 
is the fundamental principle of science—the sure ground of a dependable, 
rational universe and of all rational living. Nor can it be ignored in the 
spiritual realm: “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Nevertheless this has been the battleground of priest and prophet 
throughout the ages: The one would ritualize morality and confine reli- 
gion to rite and ceremony, which has been the bane of true religion, though 
quite generally accepted. The other would moralize religion, making it 
a thing of heart and spirit, but also of life. Such messages are the 
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noblest utterances of all time, and though prophets are despised and re- 
jected in their day, succeeding generations hail them as saviours of man- 
kind. To-day the conflict rages around dogma, instead of rite and cere- 
mony. Conventional orthodoxy is exalted to the supreme place in life 
and conduct, and the leaven of antinomianism has free course and js 
glorified. But the principle of moral continuity provides a practical, 
constructive upbuilding of life. It would put religion into living expe- 
rience and give to faith the substantial ground of fact that when dogmas 
collapse there may be an anchorage to the soul both sure and steadfast 
and no shipwreck of life. 


Tue BisLe 


The Bible, as all other sacred writings, is an expression of the reli- 
gious life of man, for God hath not left himself without witness anywhere. 
This puts God in all the natural order; in the heavens, in the heart of 
man, and all human history. The divine revelation is not chipped out 
of the rock by the lightning, nor yet dropped down from heaven as a 
phenomenon isolated from the expanding life of humanity. The human 
element is conspicuous and must always bear the mark of fallibility. The 
revelation of God has been continuous. Even in the gray dawn of history, 
reason and experience, on the trial and error method, were rounding 
religious mandates into form. However much traditionalists may decry 
reason, there is no revelation without it. The Bible records the spiritual 
experiences of men, but this does not mean that it provides a ready-made 
knowledge of spiritual things. A creative mind is necessary to any 
revelation. And however much they may emphasize the once-for-allness 
of revelation delivered to the saints apart from the throbbing life of 
humanity—we verify the progressive method of procedure, the use of 
reason, and must live our lives not in isolation, but in relationships. 
Modernists believe they are in harmony with Jesus, who put principle 
above tradition, insight above custom, moral and spiritual values above 
ceremony, and see nothing sacrilegious, but rather intellectual honesty, in 
making interpretation correspond with reality. They freely admit that 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” is not of equal moral credibility 
with Jesus’ high regard for the sacredness of human life. Nor is this a 
plea to establish infallibility of reason, but rather its finality in all 
experience. 

Traditionalists impose upon Protestantism the papal system in the 
form of bibliolatry. The Bible is the history of the Hebrew people, and 
is freighted with deep moral and religious value, for the consciousness of 
God’s presence and power was ever with them. Jacob could get away 
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from his brother, but not from his God. In Palestine, in Egypt, in the 
wilderness, his presence was felt and his power demonstrated over Philis- 
tines, Assyrians, Babylonians and later over the earth and the heavens— 
“Yea though I make my bed in hell, thou art there.” But the cover-to- 
cover acceptance is certainly not the mark of discriminating intelligence. 
It can have no authority beyond the truth of its utterances which may be 
tested by reason and verified in experience and life. The Old Testament 
is, strictly speaking, the Bible of Judaism. If it has equal claim upon us 
as the sublime messages of Jesus—why in all consistency do we not adhere 
to the Mosaic economy with all of its ritualisms and bloody sacrifices? 
True, Christianity is rooted in Judaism. We cannot rule out historical 
continuity. Jesus came not to destroy, but to fulfill. The Sermon on the 
Mount and the sublimation of the Ten Commandments and his whole life 
setting aside traditions and red tape are illustrations that the fulfillment 
was genuinely moral and spiritual. To put a super-halo around the past 
and to worship an infallible book is the glorification of a narrowness that 
stultifies and a fixity that stagnates. T'he Second Coming and the resur- 
rection are eschatological problems. 

The second coming embodies the literalism and materialism of 
Judaism. Jesus did not fulfill the Messianic hope of the Jews. They 
looked for a temporal kingdom with Jewish supremacy unquestioned. 
Whether because of this tradition or because of their bitter experiences 
and disappointment in the realization of the spiritual kingdom, or both— 
the apostles seem to have given themselves to the Jewish apocalypticism. 
Of course, it was identified with the return of Christ, who, with irresistible 
power and in cataclysmic fashion, would wipe the ungodly from the face 
of the earth and so purify the world. This clearly puts the conception 
of Christ’s kingdom into the categories of Jewish thought—political, 
autocratic, militaristic, fatalistic, with the christianization of the social 
order not the responsibility of man, but of God, who, by elimination and 
suppression, will usher in the spiritual order. This is nothing short of 
immoral, and far from the conception of Jesus. He put the spiritual over 
against the physical, voluntary obedience over against the coercive, pro- 
gressive apocalypticism rather than cataclysmic, with hope of salvation 
from within the social order, and not from the outside. 

Antichrist, too, has been variously identified with the Roman Em- 
peror, the Pope, Napoleon, Mrs. Eddy, Kaiser Wilhelm, Nietzsche, etc. 
While Antichrist is to be found in personal life, it can hardly be identi- 
fied with any one person. But wherever selfishness, lust, greed, social 
pride, industrial cruelty, racial prejudice, hatreds and wars are found— 
there is Antichrist. ‘Thus it may be found in individual life, but also 
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in the entirety of the social fabric. In like manner, if there is to be any 
individual and social redemption for man, it must come through the con- 
structive upbuilding of both in a thoroughly direct, practical and 
spiritual way. This method harmonizes with the teachings of Jesus. It 
makes us consistent in the proclamation of a message of remedial and 
transforming power. It places responsibility upon man who by vicarious 
expression may enter into the program of human redemption. It has the 
sanction of science in its recognition of the principle of historic and moral 
continuity. It lifts us out of the warlord conception, with saints sitting 
in the seats of the mighty with armed forces lording it over others, into 
the sunshine of the spiritual and eternal Christ who rules by love. And 
it completely emancipates us from that extreme nationalism which to-day 
threatens to engulf all civilization. 
REsvURRECTION 

The physical resurrection, in the light of the present, seems quite 
untenable. The material heaven, the subterranean limbo for the punish- 
ment of the wicked, the nature of the general resurrection and final judg- 
ment, and the condition of disembodied spirits during the interim are all 
outgrown. Still modernists hold firmly to the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality. The personal identity abides through all the varied impressions 
of experience and the daily disintegration and renewal of the body. Thus 
the human spirit at seventy years of age, having passed through ten 
complete physical renewals, with the sense of personal identity still 
dominant, yields substantial verification that the personal being is beyond 
a mere substratum of brain tissue, and that this persistence of personality 
through all the changes of life will survive the more sudden change at 
death. With whatever organism we may define or express ourselves, if 
there be any beyond personality, it will be of celestial character, but 
under the principle of continuity it must be grounded in the life of the 
present. We live in one universe in which there is no hocus pocus. If 
God is to be consistent with himself, cause and effect which obtain here 
will not be nullified yonder. The walls of jasper, the streets of gold, and 
angels harping before the throne gives us not only a material heaven, but 
a static one which constitutes the vain delusion and basic flaw of all 
Utopias here or hereafter. 

Any system of eschatology must not run counter to principles of 
life that have been validated here. This craving for the knowledge of 
God will not be arrested by death, but will find opportunity for continued 
progress in wisdom and goodness. And while there is a strong tendency 
toward the crystallization of character, yet all the capabilities of the soul 
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together with volitional agency, whose inherent power to give direction 
to life we recognize, will survive giving opportunity for intellectual and 
moral growth and even realignment in harmony with the divine program. 
Nor will that loving, sacrificial service which constitutes the supreme 
value of Christian life exist as mere empty emolument from the fiery 
struggles of earth. When the to-morrow dawns, if the potentialities of 
the soul are gone, if moral and spiritual values are to vanish into in- 
nocuous desuetude, with no opportunity for loving service, then we have 
not now gotten our feet upon the enduring and timeless elements of life. 
But whatsoever things are pure, just, honorable, lovely in character abide 
amid sorrow and poverty, amid persecution, dungeon and malignant tor- 
tures. And whether on earth, in some other sphere, in ether spaces, in 
the vast futurities, or in the eternal now, love and righteousness and 
vicarious sacrifice will never be things of naught. Nor are these qualities 
a simple equilibration of the physical universe wrought out by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms; much less are they the mere resultant of an 
accidentally balanced menu which functions through ductless glands and 
thereby creates them. They are the finest expressions of living, spiritual 
personality. 


Ill 


Stevenson pictures a man with cord and pegs staking out the shadow 
of a tree. The effort is doomed to failure, for things are moving and the 
shadow will not be circumscribed. Alice in Wonderland said she could 
not believe the age of the queen. To this the queen replied, “Try again, 
draw a long breath and shut your eyes.” But no arbitrary scheme can 
ever again set limits to the truth or stay the imperious demand for evi- 
dence. The strangle hold of ecclesiasticism upon scientific findings has 
been broken. Henceforth credulity must give place to credibility and 
traditional authority to evidence. Theology must not insist upon every 
scientific problem receiving biblical interpretation, and freely admit 
papal, biblical, and also rational fallibility. Are we, then, all at sea? By 
no means. Empirical theology calls for the evaluation of doctrine upon 
present verification in our total experience, upon inherent reasonableness 
testing theological findings by the validated results of the other sciences 
and upon fruitage in the constructive upbuilding of individual and social 
life. Methodism has always held to a rational, spiritual ground for faith 
in experience, and should have no qualms of conscience in giving full free- 
dom to its implications. It will give our theology respectability and place 
it where the currents of modern life run deepest. This leaves it open to 
the charge of being subjectively conditioned and therefore relative—but 
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this is exactly what obtains in other fields, for the objective world is in 
constant flux, and the human equation enters into all evaluations. 

Inherent reasonableness requires us to assume the trustworthiness 
of senses and rational powers together with the intelligibility of the objec- 
tive order, and to formulate conclusions based upon established facts of 
experience from all sources. And we need not be paralyzed with fear. 
By the insistence of science upon the intelligibility of the universe, theol- 
ogy may eagerly accept and posit an intelligent rational ground of which 
the phenomenal order is the expression. Let science abhor gaps and de- 
clare for causal continuity in all things. Without this, all science is 
shattered into smithereens. But it is a principle upon which we build 
daily. And why should not theology gladly -accept this stability and 
dependability here exhibited that the world ground possesses integrity 
and consistency of character of which this is the manifestation? Let 
cosmic, organic, social, moral and religious evolution be welcomed, as 
evidences indicate, we may the more firmly believe in the Divine Immanence 
working progressively in and through all things for the consummation 
of his eternal purpose. The scientific doctrine of unity has fullest con- 
firmation. If things stand in detached relationships, there could be no 
real coherency and no possibility of consistency, even in thought. We 
may have to recast some of our pet sermons, for it would cancel the fatal 
dualism of traditionalism. And may we not find here the phenomenal 
expression of the most sublime unity we know anything about—conscious- 
ness—which fact we constantly verify in experience. Even the law of 
righteousness, which has articulate expression in the heart of man, where- 
by he verifies the blessedness of integrity, is the shadowing forth of the 
Eternal Righteousness who would bring all men into the joy of abundant 
life. This is but confirmation of the Divine Fatherhood brought so 
clearly to light in the teaching and life of Jesus. Thus may science and 
theology cease from controversy. The lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together—though which is which we may not say—for both are seeking 
the truth as validated by the facts of experience and life. 

Religion abides with deep spirituality and genuine moral content in 
daily life. It is for the express cultivation of this inner, vital, dynamic 
religion that the various organized forms exist: ritualism with its pre- 
scribed order of worship; ecclesiasticism with its organization and gov- 
ernment ; and theology with its interpretation and doctrine. It is out of 
a full and abundant life that these outward expressions have come. Life 
always weaves a form for itself, and if buoyant it will reshape and 
refashion its own creations. True, there has been a strange weakening 
of the spiritual content of religion with the crystallization of forms and a 
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tendency to exalt and even to substitute these material expressions for 
religion itself. Then do we have pagan idolatry, empty form, dead 
mechanism, tinkling cymbals. And better far the shrieks of fanaticism 
than the silence of the grave. 

Jesus laid down the indispensable condition of spiritual life in answer 
to Peter’s position of repudiation of suffering and death: “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.” The sphere of religion, therefore. how- 
ever refined the worship, is spiritual—exemplified by that vicarious love 
that seeketh not her own, but the good of others. Paul and John taught 
it beautifully: “Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” “If ye love one another, God dwelleth in us and his love is per- 
fected in us.” Self-sacrifice motivated by love is true religion whether 
pagan or Christian, and we share with Christ the spiritual redemption of 
mankind. 

Again Jesus differentiated between the divine order and ecclesias- 
ticism. To the Pharisees, the ecclesiastics of his day, he said: 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; neither 
shall they say—Lo here or Lo there! For behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.” Luke 17. 20, 21. The spiritual kingdom cannot be 
identified with or limited by any ecclesiastical machinery. It has no ex- 
ternal constitution so that we may say—Lo, here it is, or Lo, there. The 
sphere of ecclesiasticism is political, dealing with organization and polity 
of government, and only in proportion as the churches live and grow in 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ do they become part of that spiritual and uni- 
versal order of which Jesus speaks. And in proportion as the kingdoms 
of the church glow with the inner dynamic of religion—eternal righteous- 
ness, purity and love—will their pettish externalities be swept away. This 
will not solve in any satisfactory way the question, What is to be the 
future of our church? If looking for powerful machinery and programs, 
gorgeous ritual and grand ceremonial, there will be disappointment, but 
I submit to you that it holds the key to the solution of the church of the 
future—spiritualized, universalized, eternalized. 

Jesus also pronounced against rabbinical Judaism with its mechan- 
ical rules and dogmas in no uncertain tone. “No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles. . . . But new wine must be put into new bottles and both 
are preserved.” Luke 5. 37, 38. Under the inspiration of Jesus the old 
order yielded place to new, though he came not to destroy, but to fulfill. 
Rite, ceremony, bloody sacrifices, technicalities, and externalities with 
moral and religious casuistry are all set aside, and the spiritual life of 
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Jesus blazes forth in purity, righteousness and love. So to-day the true 
sphere of theology is intellectual. The physical world preceded physics, 
and flowers botany; so man was religious before he was theological. The- 
ology is not, therefore, religion, but rather the science of religion, and if it 
is to regain and maintain a respectable standing, it must become a 
genuinely empirical science, testing truth both by subjective verification 
and also by investigation and experimentation, as in other fields of re- 
search. This means the overthrow of dogma, and some new bottles are 
inevitable. Since the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns—let theology be a progressive science. The old abstract, apriori, un- 
empirical method, with deductive logic as the instrument of measuring con 
clusions and with authority and revelation as assumed infallible premises, 
crystallized its findings into dogma and creed. The new method, concrete, 
empirical, inductive, with the instrument of verification, discovery, criti- 
cism and experience, will weigh and evaluate both assumptions and conclu- 
sions. Traditionalism will wax old. As a vesture it will be changed, but 
even from everlasting to everlasting God is God, and re'igion begotten not 
of credulity, argument or authority, but of a vital and adventurous faith. 
If creedal or dogmatic symbols were all that are necessary, no age would 
languish for lack of power, for the forms and shibboleths of dead prophets 
are well known. But however freighted with significance and grace these 
values may be, they are like fossils in the rock until living personality 
reappropriates and interprets in terms of the day in which we live. 
Raphael’s brush will never paint sublimely without a Raphael. The 
magician’s rod cannot conjure without the magician. Nor is adherence 
to the body of dogma, though clothed with the semblance of logical con- 
sistency, the real thing in faith. True faith is living and spiritual. To 
be sure, it is amenable to intellectual interpretation. This may be for- 
mulated according to traditional and historical sanction or according to 
the facts of the present and the sanction of living experience. Such faith 
embraces the inner consciousness of God, the motivation of love, and prac- 
tical devotion to moral values. Thereby Jesus became the Way, the 
Truth, the Life. No investment of purely human dogma with the divine 
qualities, sacred and eternal, infallible and authoritative, will ever bring 
the radiant glory of spiritual power. The divine afflatus comes into the 
world not by a huge mechanism functioning pontifically, and not by a 
dumb adherence to a traditional and static body of dogma, but through 
God-created and God-inspired personality. Revelation therefore is open, 
not closed ; continuous, not detached ; vital and personal and not done up 
as a material commodity. All nature, all history, and all personal values 
contain a revelation for those who have heart and eyes to see. The most 
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adequate and constructive of all records of revelation is to be found in 
perfect personality, and while with joyous accord we recognize the light 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, there are those to whom, 
because of blindness, indifference, or hardness of heart, he is no revelation. 
So also is it with the material universe; some see only a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms and history, an ultrabiblical secularity that must in no 
way modify our interpretation of the why and wherefore of things. God 
is in his universe, all is right in the heavens, and every bush is aflame with 
God, but only he who sees takes off his shoes in recognition of holy ground. 
Not only Jewish history, but all history—not only the apostolic age, but 
every era—is freighted with messages from the divine, but human intelli- 
gence must discover them. Utterances incomprehensible, that do not com- 
mand the reason, or that are repugnant to conscience, however author- 
itatively communicated, cannot to-day have our implicit credence. It is 
the prerogative of human reason to examine credentials, interpret the 
contents, and even call in question what will not square with evidences 
and experience of the present. This breaks down the narrow dogma of 
apostolic succession to broad comprehensive area that knows no confines. 
The principle of continuity covers all fields, but the principle of faith 
makes life’s dynamic supremely spiritual as well as historical. 

The faith of the saints, dogmatized by Augustine, maintained and 
enlarged by scholasticism, and given its stereotyped form by Roman 
Catholicism, has to-day its most vigorous proponents among the Protes- 
tant traditionalists. The revolt against Rome was both religious and 
political. Protestantism rebelled against the corruption of the church 
and insisted upon justification by faith with the inherent right to in- 
dividual interpretation. This placed the validity of religious life upon 
experience, renounced papal infallibility, and gradually subjected the 
subtleties of scholasticism to rapid disintegration. Francis Bacon, the 
founder of modern science, builded thereupon and by the empirical method 
of procedure greatly accelerated the overthrow of dogma. With in- 


dividual experience there is a genuine attempt to get down to basic reality 
in things spiritual. While being is pre-eminently fundamental, we do not 
deny becoming, for we know being only through thought, feeling and 
action. And if being is to be abundant, it must come through progres- 
sive, vital processes, and not through any mechanical, ecclesiastical device 
manipulated from without. However, the individualistic doctrine is one- 


sided. It makes no provision for religious social solidarity—which has 
eventuated in multiplicity of denominations with the substitution of the 
Bible or Calvin for Pope. Out of this dilemma we may come by insistence 
upon religion rather than theology. What doth God require more than 
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to do justly, live uprightly and walk humbly with thy God? We must 
yield to the infinite variety of individual interpretation, but hold stead- 
fastly to the supremacy of the essentially religious, the love that never 
fails to make provision for unified effort and social redemption for all 
mankind. 

The political effect of the Reformation was independent nationality. 
State sovereignty would tolerate no ecclesiastical domination—Roman or 
Protestant. However, the state needed the sanctions of religion, and 
Protestantism was very free to ally with so strong an agency against the 
tyranny of Rome. Each needed the other. They married, but were 
unequally yoked together. The state was supreme. This unholy alliance 
later subjected Protestantism to the exploitations of the state. In fact, 
nationalism has been the curse of Protestantism, for with the state-church, 
the state made ecclesiastical appointments with as grievous tyranny as 
the Vatican. And where they were separate—the state has frowned upon 
a universal conception of Christianity that would bring its blessings to its 
foes, and has distorted facts to coerce the church to bless its unholy wars. 
This undue exaltation of nationality has almost wrought the collapse 
of civilization. Protestantism must rise above the ethnic conception, 
cease condoning war even as a melancholy necessity, and create a supra- 
national technique, substituting for Roman ecclesiasticism that universal 


Spirit of Christ for a common weal that embraces humanity. 








The Apostolic Succession 


THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


Ix THE Mernopist, Lutruerax, Prespyrertan, CoNGREGATIONAL AND 
Baptist Cuurcues, as WELL as IN THE OLpER ComMMUNIONS 
or CHRISTENDOM 


By Pressyter Erworruivs 


A HELP TOWARD “CHRISTIAN UNITY” 


Tue sublime fact that the Christian Church has existed until to-day, 
and the powerful gates of Hades have not been able to prevail against it, 
even for two thousand long years, nor will be to the consummation of 
time, proves a succession among those who have been, are, and will be 
chosen to perpetuate it under the inerrant guidance of the Paraclete, 
through whose Blessed Person its Eternal Author established it on Pente- 
cost. Jerusalem (not Antioch) is the “Mother of us all” in more than 
one sense, and from the “first church” in the enduement city have those 
who hold the Apostolic Faith and Fellowship descended. 

Before we present the unrefutable and to the unbiased undeniable 
proofs of our contention, let it be understood that the Latin Church has 
admitted and still admits the “orders” of the Greek Communion (al- 
though there has been what she calls a “schism”), and the Greek recog- 
nizes the “orders” of the Anglican Church, while the Anglican (Epis- 
copal), through one or more of its distinct schools (by high author- 
ity, if not canonically), concedes those of the Evangelical churches 
which possess lineal presbyteryship. This being true, should the long- 
desired goal for the realization of the unity of the Christian family be 
an objective of the remote future? However, in the face of the foregoing, 
“history repeats itself,” for while Rome has inconsistently attempted to 
invalidate the Reformation Orders, connecting the consecration of Matthew 
Parker with what is termed the “Nag’s Head Fable,” so has England repu- 
diated the act of her illustrious Wesley in the Coke “ordination” for the 
American “superintendency.” ‘The same may also be said of the regular 
ordinations of the first ministers of the Presbyterian body, as well as 
those of Roger Williams, who, like Wesley, was a priest of the Church of 
England. 


Jesus THE First ApostTLe 


It is unanimously admitted in every portion of the church, East and 
West, that Jesus Cuarist, who has all authority and “power” in 
heaven and “in earth,” said to his chosen delegates: “As my Father hath 
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sent me, even so send I you.” (See John 20.21.) His being sent 
by the Father made him the first or Arch-Apostle, as Paul so clearly 
designates him in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle . . . of our pro- 
fession, Christ Jesus; who was faithful to him that appointed him.” 
(Heb. 3.1, 2.) From this Prime Apostle, this Head of the Universal 
Church, has come down to us, through all the Christian centuries, the 
Gospel Ministry which we have “received.” (Acts 20.24.) First, the 
Sent One of God, chose, ordained and sent (commissioned, withal) 
twelve men as ambassadors, and then others, up to the number of seven- 
teen, to be his apostles, and this all within New Testament times. 
“Twelve,” however, were his sent men, who saw him after his resurrection. 
The others were church sent. 

To perpetuate the ministry as a part of the church (not rue 
cHuRCH), these men of God felt by divine consciousness the expediency 
and necessity of “committing” their heaven-conferred authority and pre- 
rogatives to other “faithful men,” that their Lord’s promised presence 
might be verified (2 Tim. 2.2; Matt. 28. 20), and also that nothing, even 
death itself, should violate the continuity of his church (Matt. 16.18; 1 
Cor. 15. 51). 


BisHor aNp Prespyter EevaL 


Some of those who were to be channels of transmission were chosen 
by the special “gifts” of the voice of prophecy (1 Tim. 1. 18), and were 
“set apart” by the tactual act of the “laying-on-of-hands.” The most 
notable ordination in the Christian Scriptures is that of the pious Timo- 
thy, that young, devoted student of Paul who was made a presbyter by the 
imposition of others, or co-presbyters’ hands, as we read: “Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery.” (1 Tim. 4.14.) Ambrose says that the 
reason Timothy was made a presbyter was “that when he departed, the 
one that followed in rotation might succeed him” (compare 2 Tim. 4. 11). 
He also says: “The order of a bishop and a presbyter are the same thing. 
Each is a presbyter, but the bishop is chief: so that every bishop is a pres- 
byter, but not every presbyter is a bishop, for he is a bishop who is chief 
among the presbyters.” The chief presbyter then, in those days, was the 
bishop, but not a minister elevated into a higher “order.” Lrenxus (c. 45, 
b. 4) says: “We ought to obey those presbyters who are in the church: 
those, I mean, who have succession from the apostles.” This oft-quoted 
father places the “succession” through the presbyters, and not through 
the bishops. Another important father, the Latin Jerome, says: 
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“At Alexandria, from Mark the Evangelist to the bishops Heracles and 
Dionysius, presbyters always called one, elected from among themselves, and 
placed him in higher rank as their bishop; just as an army may elect its 
general, or deacons may elect one of themselves and call him the arch-deacon.” 
\gain he said: “The functions of the bishop and presbyter are regarded as 
substantially the same in kind, though different in degree, while the functions 
of the diaconate are separate from both.” 


The saintly Clement, to the church at Corinth, wrote: “Now appoint 
for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord; men meck and 
From Jerome we have again, “Presbyter and bishop 


>] 


not avaricious.’ 
were formerly the same; and before the devil incited them to make divi- 
sions in religion, churches were led by the common counsel of the elders, 
but afterward (when democracy seemed to lead to excessive individual- 
ism) it was decreed that one person elected from the rest of the elders 
in each church should be placed over the others.” To show that the 
former statement of Jerome must have been the case—for there is no 
other way to account for the multiplicity of “Bishops”—we note the 
fact that, at the Council of Carthage in the fourth century. there were 
present from North Africa 279 Donatist bishops and 286 Augustinians. 
According to imperial census there were at that time but 270 towns with 
churches—at least known by name. Then Every TowN must have 
had its own bishop. It is highly improbable that the more recent “his- 
torical episcopacy,” such as for which our Anglican and some other breth- 
ren contend, could have been in vogue with 565 bishops to a territory 
not half the size of the United States of America. This would be quite 
three times all the bishops of the Roman, Greek, Anglican, Methodist, 
and Moravian Communions in this country. Nevertheless, there was an 
“Apostolic Succession,” for the immutable words of our Lord demanded 
it, and, as Ireneus in another place saith: “Where there is a REGULAR 
succession, there is fixedness; and where fixedness, there is suitabil- 
ity to the period; and where suitability, there is also utility.” (Iren. b. 
4, p. 444.) All this certainly does not sound like the prevalent proce- 
dure of the “absoluteness” of ““Tractarian” prelacy. It is rather a con- 
descending to “men of lower estate” for the choice of men for the higher 
offices. In confirmation of this from collateral testimony, Serverus de- 
clares: 

“The presbyters and people were collected together at Alexandria, and 

laid their hands on Peter, a priest, and placed him on the patriarchal throne 

of Alexandria, in the tenth year of the Emperor Diocletian.” The exact text 

reads: “Congregatos fuisse Alexanderiae sacerdotes et plebem, manusque 

imposuisse super Petrum, eumque collocasse insede patriarchali Alexandrino.” 
Thus we see from early testimony the source of dependable “minis- 
terial succession.” It may be urged that those churches of Egypt became 
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extinct, but not because of their outstanding presbyterial succession, any 
more than that Christianity should die out to-day, if there were no 
bishops (of the “third order”) in the world. Suppose that the three great 
communions which maintain that episcopacy—as such—is indispensable 
to the being of the church should suddenly go out of existence, would 
Christianity in its organized form—the Rock-founded Ecclesia of Gop— 
cease to be? Look at Presbyterian Scotland as an example of what can 
and has been done without the overshadowing “order” of governing 
Diocesans. Says the Right Rev. Herbert Hensley Henson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford: “The notion that the very being of a church turned 
on the succession of bishops in an unbroken line from the apostles was 
alien to the mind of the Reformers everywhere.” Nonconformity in its 
various branches has proven, both by its orderliness and multitudinous 
activities, that the Christian system does not rest upon the “legs” of the 
“three orders.” Someone commenting upon Acts 20. 28 has said: “Pau! 
addresses as bishops the very same officers of the Ephesian church who 
had just before (v. 17) been called elders. Elder and bishop in the apos 
tolic period referred to one and the same office.” Blot out the Evangelical! 
conversions which have taken place in so-called “Ultra-Protestantism” 
(it may be more polite to say “Non-Catholic” and “Non-Church” in this 
day) and see how many milhons of souls, in no way reached by what is 
called “Organic Christendom,” would be left out of the covenant of grac: 
and lost to the kingdom of God. 
Succession or Fact 

That there must be and is an “Apostolic Succession” of the Christian 
ministry, no one who believes in the overruling providence of God should 
deny. There must be a God-sent ministry in the world, else the ministry 
is “man-made” and unauthorized. But that the descent comes throug) 
or is dependent upon any particular “order” of a previous or prevailing 
ministry cannot be successfully maintained. The presbyter of modern 
independency, or properly ordained deacon, can “magnify his office” in 
the assurance that he is in the royal line of succession, not only from th« 
holy Twelve, but also from the Christ who commissioned them. “How 
shall they preach except they be sent?” It is God that “calls” and 


through successive generations “ordains’—man being used merely as 
instrument—and that is why “orders” are indelible. An accredited author 
(not a Sacerdotalist) has said, “The universally accepted doctrine of the 
entire church is that ‘once a priest, always a priest.” Wordsworth 
says, “Ordination imprints a seal that is indelible.” Even Judas Iscariot 
never ceased to be an apostle until the moment he hanged himself, and no 
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doubt will answer as one at the day of judgment. Our Lord said, “Have 
not | chosen you twelve and one of you is a devil?” which shows that God 
can and at times does make use of evil men. Thus, unworthiness on the 
part of some down the “line” has not invalidated the Succession. A 
muddy channel will sometimes allow sweet water to flow over its surface. 
We cannot throw aside the fact of the “Succession” because a few bish- 
ops, presbyters (or elders) have not been the holiest of persons. Thus, 
those of the ministry in particular can see their “high calling of God,” 
and in consequence should walk very humbly in the vocation wherewith 
they are “called.” As presbyters in the apostolic office, God’s ministers 
can unhesitatingly say, “We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.” John Wesley, while not in a few respects an exceeding “High 
Churchman” (so one of his direct successors has told the writer), ad- 
mitted there had been “interruptions” in the Succession, and to just a few 
of these (which would seem to interfere with and render null and void the 
exclusive Bishopric-succession, among all of those who exalt it beyond 
measure) we will call most thoughtful attention. 


Srremkinc ExaMpLes 


During the reign of Edward V1, and continuing through the reign of 
Elizabeth, James I, Charles 1, and the Commonwealth, ministers from 
other Protestant churches were received into the Anglican Church without 
re-ordination. It was not until 1662 that Episcopal! Ordination was made 
essential in the English church. In 1661 Sharp, Fairfould, Leighton, and 
Hamilton—all Presbyterian ministers—were consecrated “Bishops.” 
Halburton, a Presbyterian, was made Bishop of Dunkeld; Mackenzie, to 
be Bishop of Moray; Patterson, Presbyterian minister of Aberdeen, to be 
Bishop of Ross, and Wallace to the Bishopric of the Scottish Isles. Leigh- 
ton (afterward Archbishop of Glasgow) was the exceptional one among 
all the others who complied, but nor on grounds invalidating his prior 
Presbyterian Ordination. He viewed the additional ceremony as one of 
special recognition, rather than including augmented authority; that 
“the re-ordaining a priest ordained in another church imported no more, 
but that they received him into orders according to their own rules, and 
did not infer the annuling of the orders he had already received.” The 
illustrious Presbyterian ministers were made bishops on the footing that 
they were in line from the apostles, and their consecration, admitted, we 
think proves, once for all, the validity of Presbyterian orders in the 
Anglican communions of Europe and America. 

For a long while after the English Reformation, ministers not episco- 
pally ordained in the “Ecciesia Anglicana” of the old Magna Carta 
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officiated in the Establishment, and there were frequent interchanges of 
pulpits between ministers without ordination at the hands of bishops (or 
those who had received such ordination) in the EaRLy pays of the Episco- 
pal Church in this country. If the “three orders” are necessary, and to 
be “fa real bishop” one must be ordained first into the two lower orders, 
how shall we account for the fact that such men as Ambrose, Cyprian, and 
Eusebius were not in “orders” at all when advanced to the episcopate? 
Athanasius was a deacon when consecrated bishop, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory furnishes a number of illustrations where men were made “bishops” 
without any previous ordination, and some without having received the 
first Sacrament considered “Necessary to Salvation.” A most distin- 
guished Archbishop of Canterbury who flourished at the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, whose voluminous 
writings are found in many parish and personal libraries, and whose name 
as a noted author has become of household importance within the Church 
of England, it is thought may never have been baptized at all. And, in 
our own time, there has been a mooted question (with some) whether the 
most fluent and eloquent speaker that possibly ever graced the American 
pulpit—yea, the “prince of modern preachers”—had received his baptism 
“In the Name of the Holy Trinity.”” Yet, these men were elevated to the 
highest office which any portion of the Universal Church (outside of the 
Papacy) can bestow. Are we not here reminded that possibly some of 
those of the “George Fox Following” may in other ways be eligible for 
the Kingdom? We should not, however, because of a notable exception 
now and then, presume against the express commands of our Lord, yet 
we know that with God all things are really possible. 

The bishops of Jerusalem and Cwsarea allowed Origen to preach 
before he had been ordained at all. There have been many mighty ex- 
amples of “Lay-Preachers,” among whom were Spurgeon, Moody, Miller, 
and others. When complaints came to the bishops referred to, they re- 
plied: “You write that you never before heard that laymen should preach 
in the presence of bishops; in this you have widely and strangely wandered 
from the truth; when there are found such as are able to profit the 
brethren, the bishops exhort them to preach.” (Vide Euseb., lib. 6, chap. 
19.) Hilary testifies to the same custom, which for bishops in our day 
would not be unhistorical. The “weakest link in the chain” is the excep- 
tion that mutilates the “rule.” 


Tue Latin Position 


The Latin Communion, which holds the most exclusive view and has 
thereby ostracized herself almost completely from the rest of Christen- 
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dom, has, for centuries, in trying to hold herself together, made over- 
much of “lineal succession,” and without putting it too strongly has prac- 
tically excommunicated herself from the rest of the Christian world. She 
at present, like other exclusive bodies, occupies an isolated position, and 
her influence seems waning among the very peoples that have given her 
the strongest support. We will briefly refer to the “succession” in that 
formidable body. 

John the Ninth from a layman was made Pope. (A “Lay Pope”?) 
What sort of sacerdotal succession could come from him? Clement the 
Fifth gave the archbishopric of Mentz to his physician, a layman, who 
had wrought a cure in his behalf. What sort of transmitted authority 
could come from this line? From 1159 to 1182 there were four persons 
claiming to be Pope at the same time, and it has never been settled which 
was the true Pontiff. How could they tell through which one of the four 
the “succession” was handed down? From 1378 to 1409 there were two 
Popes (at Avignon and Rome). Which, then, was the true successor? 
In speaking of this to a scholarly Roman priest, who was a pervert to 
Rome from the Baptist ministry (by way of the “American Church,” hav- 
ing been a roommate of the late Phillips Brooks, whose tendencies were 
quite in the opposite direction), he replied: “But they were both true 
bishops.” This might be granted, but in it we distinctly see Wesley’s 
insisted “interruption.” John the Twelfth, Bishop of Rome at eighteen, 
was consecrated a boy of ten to be Bishop of Todi. Bishoprics were 
put up for sale at auction at one time. How about the “restricted 
succession” then? This is, as some author has fittingly said: “An end- 
less genealogy,” and Stillingfleet wrote: “The succession of Rome is as 
muddy as the Tiber.” 


EXAMPLES AT THE REFORMATION 


Back into the Protestant successional line again. Archbishop 
Whatley said: “Even in the memory of persons living (in the nineteenth 
century) there existed a bishop concerning whom there was so much 
mystery and uncertainty as to when, where and by whom ordained that 
doubts existed in the minds of many persons whether he was ordained at 
all.” Even Cranmer and Ridley, bishops and martyrs (Episcopalians 
by preference), held communion with the regularly ordained ministers of 
foreign churches. We see, then, that episcopacy and its exclusive suc- 
cession is not by “Divine Right.” Someone has aptly said: “It is not an 
article of a standing or falling church, and Christian bodies well-pleasing 
to God exist without it.” One of the leading divines in the Church of 
England has said: “It is not the episcopal government, or apostolical 
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succession, or ancient ritual, or the orthodoxy of curiously articulated 
creeds ; it is Christ, and Christ only, and the innocence which shines in the 
lives of them that truly believe in him which has been the strength of 
Christianity.” Litton, of the Church of England, says: “Christ gave to 
his church apostles: it was the apostles who gave to the church deacons, 
presbyters, and, finally, bishops. The episcopate can be traced to no 
higher source than that to which the presbyterate and diaconate are 
traceable.” (Church of Christ, p. 285.) However, we hear a great deal 
(without sufficient proof) concerning the “Historic Orders,” but, as an 
English bishop said about that perplexing question, which was rife in 
1688: “Episcopacy waxed in argument, but waned in government.” Said 
Edwin John Baird, of the Diocese of Southern Ohio: 


“Every Bible student knows, for example, that ‘presbuteros’ and 
‘episcopos’ are interchangeable terms in the New Testament and when the 
above-named Presbyterian bishops, in sincerity. and truth, unite in the laying- 
on-of-hands, in scriptural and apostolic fashion, they have never had reason 
to believe that the Holy Spirit is limited to a restricted type of so-called 
‘Catholicity.”” (The Churchman, Nov. 13, 1915.) 


In speaking of the acknowledgment of the “three” orders by a 
“stanch Presbyterian,” the late Bishop Clark of Rhode Island speaks of 
a Doctor Miller, in these words: 


“Doctor Miller was a most devoted Christian and also a very High-Church 
Presbyterian. He was a strong *‘vocate of the three orders in the ministry 
—bishops, elders, and deacons—ti:: difference between him and Bishop Hobart 
being that he put the three orders one notch lower down than our bishop. He 
accepted without reserve the article in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
which, after saying that ‘the Lord Jesus hath appointed a government in the 
hand of church officers, enlarges upon it, as follows: ‘To these officers the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed, by virtue whereof they have 
power respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that kingdom against 
the impenitent, both by word and censures, and to open it unto penitent 
sinners by the ministry of the gospel and by absolution from censures, as 
occasion shall require.’ ” 


Paut AND PRESBYTERYSHIP 


The apostle Paul, although knowing what depended upon the (and 
his) ministry, only once refers to “the laying on of my (his) hands” in 
connection with the “setting apart” of a “successor,” as though his per- 
sonal act was not the most important, but he does magnify the part ex- 
ercised by the presbytery. Notice how the apostle regarded other 
“laborers” in the gospel: “Timotheus, my fellow worker, and Lucius, 
salute you” (Rom. 16.21). “If Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear; for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do” 
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(1 Cor. 16. 10). We thus see that distinctions in the polity of the 
apostolic church were hardly traceable. 

The early custom that presbyters should create their Patriarch did 
not cease until the time of Alexander, who was one of the 318 bishops 
who met in ecumenical conclave at the Council of Nicea, in a. pv. 325. 
That episcopacy, as generally understood, is an ancient form of church 
government and has meritorious features, no one will deny (one writer 
has said it can be “traced as far back as a. p. 70”), but that it is essential 
to the very esse of the church is by no means true. As an “office” and not 
an “order” it has come down to the present time. As we look back and 
notice that the apostle Paul salutes the bishops and deacons of the Philip- 
pian church, neglecting to mention the presbyters, this omission carries a 
significance with it which quite conclusively proves our contention, as 
Chrysostom, the Greek father, points out, that there were several “bish- 
ops” in one church, and that these bishops were in fact presbyters. 


Cutts Wirnovut Reeviar Ministry 


In connection with the foregoing proof of our position, it must be 
conceded that, where the intended scriptural, presbyterial succession has 
for any reason been ruthlessly severed, such “denominations” (if we can 
justly call them such) or cults, not having an accredited ministry, are 
obviously cut off from the wise provisions of the Great Minister—the 
Head and Leader of “the church” (for they acknowledge no “Orders”’) 
—who directly and exclusively commissioned the ELEvEN and consecrated 
them at Pentecost (Judas was not there) and through them, beginning 
with Matthias, all others who should “succeed” in line. We could here 
name three or four of these self-styled “churches” claiming to be “THE 
people,” or Church of God (which have no pastoral ministry), but valu- 
able space now forbids. Such a position as maintained in the minds of 
certain would-be leaders is not tenable, although a well-known European 
writer clearly sponsored it when he wrote: “Jesus, I remember, lived and 
died a layman. He was never ordained.” Could a more flagrant mis- 
conception concerning our Lord be held by any person professing a 
grain of theological scholarship, when the Great Preacher—the Master 
himself—quoting from the prophetic Ordinal, read: “The Spieir of the 
Lorp Gop is upon me, because the Lord HATH ANOINTED ME TO PREACH 
good tidings unto the meek; He hath sent me” (Luke 4. 18; Isa. 61. 1)? 
Does this author not remember that the Lord would not have been called 
the “Christ” had he not been the “Anorntep”; that his anointing was 
not to be with oil, but by the Spirit, and that he was “Consecrated” as 
he stood in the waters of the River Jordan at the age of “thirty,” the 
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exact age required of those who were set apart to the priesthood? ‘That 
he then and there received his “authority” in the anointing of the Spirit 
which “abode upon him” (John 1. 32), is very evident, for whenever asked 
by “wxart authority” he did the acts of his Ministry, he would imme- 
diately refer to the Jordan consecration scene, when the audible Voice 
of the Eternal spoke, conferring upon him the “authority” of his Holy 
Ministry (Luke 3.22). The chief priests inquired: “Who gave thee 
this authority?” and the Anointed One replied by asking them the ques- 
tion: “The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men?” 
And when they said they could not tell, he said: “Neither tell I you by 
what ‘authority’ I do these things” (Matt. 21. 23-25). 


Resprect For OrpDERS 


Orders are to be respected and considered important, and should 
never be a matter of jest or ridicule. They are not to be treated lightly, 
and along this line we should be compelled to take issue with the late 
utterances of the pastor of City Temple, London, when he said: “Insist 
ent episcopacy is a thing of dicker and compromise, of technical tinker- 
ing with issues of orders, ordination and the like, a mere matter of 
ecclesiastical manipulation.” There can be no question but what men 
in the Establishment (for it is yet so considered) are seriously sincere, 
as also are those in the Communions holding the ultra-restricted views, 
and we can understand their fear of the many problems and difficulties 
which they might encounter in the abandonment of their long-cherished 
“historic” view, but there can never be organic oneness until the apostolic 
and Pre-Nicene “orders” are again recognized. “Back to New Testa 
ment times,” would not be an ill-advised slogan for the over-conserva- 
tives. Conferences and commissions on “Faith and Order” will avail 
but little until we all recognize the full meaning of the Master’s words: 
“They that are not against us are for us.” 

To illustrate that there must be a change of front on the part of 
sympathetic and well-meaning leaders in the older Bodies, the writer 
in conversation with His Eminence J. Cardinal Gibbons, a few months 
before his death, asked him the question: “Do you think there will be 
organic unity before the Lord comes?” The Cardinal replied by saying: 
“Two bishops of the Episcopal Church (giving their names) came to 
see me and asked me the same question.” After a moment’s pause he 
said: “Well, I had hoped to live to see it, but I do not know now 
whether I will or not.” Continuing, he sympathetically remarked: 
“There will be no Organic Unity unless—” (and tlien hesitating, to choose 
his words as though he might be quoted.) The writer interrupted to 
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assist him, as he thought, from the Cardinal’s viewpoint, by saying: 
“Unless the Primacy of Peter is acknowledged?” And, as though greatly 
relieved, he replied: “Yes.” The matter would have been dropped there 
had not the writer further asked: “And the Supremacy of Peter?” 
Then, seeing that his interviewer distinguished the great difference 


between the two, the Cardinal replied: “Yes, yes.” The writer imme- 
diately concluded that “Organic Unity” with the largest Communion 


of Christendom was as far away as it was at the beginning of the six- 


teenth century, and the many who are holding out hopes in that direction, 
like Lord Halifax, will be utterly disappointed “unless” that Body 
abandons the letter of the “Petrine claims 

The late Bishop Talbot, of the Diocese-of Bethlehem, in an article 
published in a leading secular journal, says: 


” 


to Succession. 


“No organic union worthy of the name can ever be reached until all 
ages agree to accept heartily some one ordaining authority or form of church 
government,” also that “Reconciliation cannot be brought about by way of 
any compromise which is at the cost or sacrifice of tonscientious convictions, 
or by the surrender of any cherished principle.” 

So there seem to be yet a few days of grace to intervene between now 
and the coveted day of the union of English as well as world-wide Chris- 
tianity. The older churches want union, but they say: “You must 


> between 


unite with vs.” However, the recent “exchange of pulpits’ 
Anglican clergymen and Wesleyan ministers in Canada may be signifi- 
cant of a change of front from the old, untenable theory of the “Succes- 
sion,” at least so far as individual ministers are concerned, but in all 
such cases they will have to say, as did an outstanding minister in the 
East a while ago: “I break the Canons.” 

If it will only be remembered that the office of elder (or presbyter) 
is exalted above that of bishop in the Apocalypse of Saint John the 
Divine, that the “double Apostolate” of twenty-four ELpeErs will worship 
nearest the throne, then we may get a faint glimpse of Heaven’s view 
of “Orders.” Benton says: 

“But there is a glory added to the title, for in the Vision of Saint John’s 

Revelation the four-and-twenty elders crowned and enthroned are sharers 


with the heavenly multitude in the heavenly worship, and themselves offer a 
special thanksgiving, as well as join in the praises of the redeemed.” 


Mernuopist View 


Thus, the conception of Methodism is most scriptural, and will for- 
ever stand the test. The early Methodist pioneers, who by their incessant 
labors spread the enlivening and glowing rays of the gospel of Christ 
throughout England and America, were “1x” episcopal “orders”— 
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although, from the then (and now somewhat) limited conception of 
tripartite ministry, they were not ackNowLepcED bishops—and from 
these “presbyters” ordained within the mother Church of England, where 
all the Wesleys, as “Methodists,” lived and died, has sprung the mightiest 
Communion in Protestantism, outnumbering any Christian body in the 
New World. The names of Dr. Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, 
with many others espousing the cause of Methodism, were “priests of 
the Church of England,” and have therefore ceded to the “House of 
Wesley” the “Succession” as it was understood in the first or primitive 
centuries. Says the Rev. A. C. Headlam. D.D., Regent Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford University: 

“Although Wesleyism became separated from the church (English) its 
influence spread within it. It revived the sense of personal religion and 
stirred up missionary enterprise.” Again he says: “If the church after 
eighteen centuries had been able to retain its spiritual movement of Wesley- 
ism, it is probable that the religious life of the country might have been re- 
tained within the fold of one church, and not in a number of separate bodies.” 
(Characteristic Features of Church of England, p. 184.) 

Stevens says: 


“Was it not providential, under these circumstances (that episcopacy 
within America and England has reached an excess of presumption and pride), 
that a body of Christians should appear, exceeding every other in success, 
and nominally and practically bearing an episcopal character, without any of 
its presumptuous pretensions?” (American Methodist Episcopacy—vol. 2, p. 
233.) 


ULTmMaTE REcOGNITION 


Paul was a long time trying to convince the apostles assembled at 
Jerusalem that his claims were valid and that he was REALLY an 
“apostle,” but he gloriously succeeded. So, those in the orderly (and 
recognized of heaven) evangelical bodies, possessing credentials of 
valid presbyteryship, may be some time yet trying to prove to the older 
portions of Christendom the validity of their claims to an “Apostolic 
Ministry”; but, we believe, it must and will be done! Someone has said 
that: “Apostolic success is of more importance than the Apostolic 
Succession.” Is it too much to say that Methodism has both? In the 
light of the New Testament Scriptures, the accredited evangelical 
bodies have the full “Succession” as well as the historical churches. 
F. M. Dowling (Episcopalian) says: “Whoever loves his Lord and 
feeds his lambs has true marks of. ‘Apostolic Succession.’ ” 

In speaking of this Succession as understood by those claiming to 
be the “custodians of the Faith” in the older portions of Christendom, 
we would not wish to unjustly reflect upon those Communions, nor be 
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unmindful of their purpose and power for doing good, for a church or 
churches which can produce a John Chrysostom, a Thomas Aquinas, 
an 4 Kempis, Fenelon, or Damen, or the Wesleys, Whitefield, Taylor, 
Ryle, Benson and the Havergals, must have, at least, some superior 
good in them WHICH HAS COME DOwN FROM Gop, but they should not 
seck to debar others, equally “orthodox,” from the New Testament epis- 
copate. It should be noted that some of the Post-Reformation churches 
“have labored more abundantly than them all.” As Litton says: 
“Episcopacy was bestowed upon the church when and no sooner than 
the want of some such institution became felt.” Again: “Upon the necessity 
of an Apostolic Succession, and the perpetuity of an apostolic government in 


the church, in some real sense of the words, ail sections of orthodox Chris- 
tianity—certainly the Protestant and the Romish Churches—are agreed.” 


From the foregoing considerations we feel satisfied that we have 
tenable grounds for maintaining that the orders of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran, and other direct 
Evangelical Communions (with proper and scriptural ordinations) can 
be distinctly traced to the first century, or, in other words, that the 
elders, presbyters, or bishops of the Methodist Church and the other 
churches named which have received their “commission” based upon a 
divine “call,” through authority invested in ministerial “officers” of the 
evangelical bodies from which they sprang, are in direct line from Galilee 
and Pentecost. And to help such as hold to their ministry as a “high 
calling”’—from above—descended from the Voice and uplifted Hands 
of the World’s Redeemer through his Body the cuurcn “which is the 
fullness of Him that filleth all in all,” and who thus believe that they 
already HAVE the ministry of the’Great Commission, the foregoing lines 
have been written to further “confirm their faith,” and to strengthen 
it even to the end. 

In this twentieth century God is not without his special witnesses, 
and the “sons of Levi,” to-day, are well qualified with all “the powers” 
of an authoritative ministry, and can thus justly claim the Apostolic 
Succession from the one who said: “So senp I you!” 

“Christ, the Son of God, hath sent me 
To the midnight lands; 


Mine the mighty ordination 
Of the Pierced Hands.” 


This opinion is shared by not an inconsiderable number of distinguished 
prelates, other prominent clergymen, and also laymen of the established 
churches. Thus the old motto of the early church which has come down 
through the ages: Nulla Ecclessia sine Episcopa (No church without 
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the episcopacy), is true, and applies to all who retain the presbytery 


or eldership. 
“I love the church, the holy church, 
The Saviour’s spotless Bride, 
And O, I love her palaces, 
Through all the land so wide. 
Unbroken in her lineage, 
Her warrants clear as when 
Thou, Saviour, didst go up on high, 
And gave good gifts to men.” 
—ArtHuurR CLEVELAND Coxe, 





THE MEEKNESS OF MARY 


I am not proud—not proud! 
Albeit in my flesh God sent his Son, 
Albeit over him my head is bowed 
As others bow before him, still my heart 
Bows lower than their knees. 


O centuries, 
Say of me as the Heavenly said, “Thou art 
The blessedest of women!” blessedest, 
Not holiest, noblest; no high name, 
Whose height misplaced may pierce me like a shame 
When I sit meek in heaven. 
—From a poem by Mrs. E. B. Browntno. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WORLD PEACE! 


Epwin J. Weiss 


Bay City, Michigan 


I. Tue pre-CurRisTIAN ATTITUDE. 

(a) In his ethics, Plato makes the highest good consist in the exalta- 
tion into the pure and God-like life of the world of ideas. Virtue, in his 
philosophy, as also with Socrates, is primarily knowledge of the good. 
Its realization on earth forms the subject matter of the Republic, in which 
he pictures the Ideal State as that which would give righteous expres- 
sion to the ethical relationships among men. 

(b) The promises of peace to the Hebrews by the Ancient Prophets. 

According to their revelations, there is to be an age of universal peace, 
when “all the armor of the armed man in the tumult and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall be for burning and the fuel of fire.” “When the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of the righteous shall 
be quietness and confidence forever.” “When they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation; neither shall they learn war any more.”* 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publishes Peace.” 

(c) The Apostolic Attitude. 

The Apostles followed in the footsteps of their Master, and we find 
that they feel and know that the Kingdom of God is a Kingdom that is 
founded on the principles of peace. 

“Be at peace among yourselves,” is the context of all their admon- 
ishing. “Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.” “God has called 
you to peace.”’ “The fruit of righteousness with peace, will be sown by 
them that cultivate peace:”* The apostles declare God to be the God of 
peace. He is so called seven times in the New Testament. “The very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly.”” “The God of peace be with you 
1.*° “The God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet.”** “God 
12 “These things do and 


97 


al 


is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 


1Tsaiah 9. 5. *1 Corinthians 7. 15. 
*Isaiah 32. 17. * James 3. 16. 

* Micah 5. 9. *1 Thessalonians 5. 23. 
*Isaiah 5. 27. *® Romans 15. 33. 

*1 Thessalonians 5. 13. “™ Romans 16. 20. 

* Colossians 3. 5. “1 Corinthians 13, 11, 
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the God of peace shall be with you,””* and then finally, “The God of peace 
make you perfect.” 

The reason that the church has failed to bring about peace is that 
it has become the pleasure-seeking paramour of the warring world—and 
has forgotten that friendship with the world is enmity against God. 


II. Tue Curistian Attirupe! 


Under the title, “Our Pastor Preaches War,” in a certain paper we 
find these lines, which may enlighten us as to why we have not had peace 
in the past. The writer says: 

I am the president of the Woman’s Missionary Society of our church, and | 
feel that Christian women and men should be interested in such questions as 
World Peace, and I also feel and find that folks are interested in these things. 
But our pastor preaches War, and that there can be no peace until after another 
or perhaps several more great wars; and that peace is contrary to Bible 
prophecy. He tells us that the world is growing worse, and that Christ came 
to save, NOT TO REFORM THE WORLD.“ 


The entire ministry of Jesus (from the Jordan to Golgotha) refutes 
such logic. His, namely, the pastor’s, logic is that God will send another 
revelation of himself when the evil of the world requires it. We need 
such a further revelation; therefore, let us welcome the spread of evil 
in order to speed up the second coming of the Lord. Imagine to yourself 
the unmeasurable joy of the Scribes and the Pharisees if Jesus had come 
preaching such a belief. They were stirred to hate Jesus because the 
things he preached required that the world should summarily be cleaned 
up. 

Mr. Ralph Hayes, discussing world peace, recognized that war is 
first of all a spiritual catastrophe, but he based his argument for World 
Peace chiefly on dollars and cents—chiefly that war injures trade and 
economical profit; and he says that as long as only peace organizations 
foster peace, there will be none, but that when the bankers of Wall Street 
back it, then peace will come. The flaw in his philosophy lies in the fact 
that he has failed to recognize the value of the individual; but when the 
banker combines Christ’s estimate of the individual with the value of 
dollars and cents, then, and only then, will he be able to help to foster 
peace. 

As long as we still have such men at the head of our examination 
boards as those who excluded a certain Miss Graber in Lima, Ohio, from 
receiving her citizenship papers last winter, we will not find peace. Miss 


* Philippians 4. 9. 
“Mrs. L. A. Jones, Lynden, Wash. 
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Graber was born in Germany, but came to this country at the age of ten. 
She prepared herself for the foreign work at a Mennonite Seminary, and 
then when she applied for her citizenship papers, she was asked to take 
the oath of allegiance; and when she asked for the privilege to affirm 
rather than swear, the examiner asked if she would bear arms, shed blood, 
and kill m case of war; and when she replied that she would willingly lay 
down her life for her country, but that she could not conscientiously take 
the life of another, the examiner denied her application, and she has no 
redress whatever, for she was a pacifist. 

General Sherman after his memorable march to the sea said, “War is 
hell,” and any one who has studied the ravages of war on both economics 
and morals will readily agree with General Sherman. Last winter, when 
the preachers of Ohio met for their annual meeting, they agreed to call 
war, or the active participation in war, “sin.” So, then, if war is hell and 
sin, what must the Christian’s attitude be toward it or toward world 
peace? } 

Dr. Frederic Norwood of England, in writing in regard to the Kel- 
logg Pact on Outlawry of War, says that we must now begin a definite 
system of education to educate the masses as to the desirability of peace ; 
and he says if that is not done, then this civilization will go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Mann says that if Christianity had consistently refused to carry 
arms, even as it did in the first two centuries of its era, its patience and 
sacrifice would have won the world long ago, and the horrors of the great 
holocaust of our century would have been impossible. 

Victor Herbert says, “Peace is not an idle dream. A day will come 
when bullets and bombs will be replaced by votes of universal suffrage. 
A day will come when cannons will be exhibited in museums just as an in- 
strument of torture is now, and people will wonder how such a thing 
could ever have been.” 

In 1903 Chili and Argentine signed the first unlimited arbitration 
treaty. They made a colossal statue of the Christ, cast from an old can- 
non, and set it up on the heights of the Andes, on the border line between 
the two nations; and on the base of the statue they put this inscription: 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Argentine and Chili 
break the peace which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ, 
the Redeemer.” That Christ of the Andes ‘is the modern interpretation of 
the Jesus who preached the Sermon on the Mount. The nations must be 
brought to his feet before they can find permanent peace. 

Are you aware of the fact that, although the United States has 
fostered and backed the Kellogg Peace Pact, she is at present planning 
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a greater war program than at any previous time in her history? The 
regular army is being expanded; army men are being trained to take 
over industry; civilians are attached to the army; the militia and the 


national guards are growing; organized reserve officers’ forces are strong 


enough to command over a half million men. The government is not 
satisfied with this, but it reaches out into colleges and high schools for 
military training. It tries to make our youth believe that no other 
service is as patriotic as military service and that good character and 
good physique can best be gained in this manner. 

They put girls in as officers to make training enticing. They pro- 
vide for rifle clubs among both men and women. The work of the recruit 
is made easy ; and every inducement is offered to make it seem attractive; 
and students are being paid to attract new recruits. 

Military training is compulsory in eighty-five colleges or univer- 
sities and elective in forty-five more. It is compulsory in the high schools 
of twenty-five cities and elective in thirty-five more. Youth is told, “We 
all know that there will be another war, despite the fact of the talk of 
peace pacts. We can get around these disarmament pacts and be pre- 
pared for the next war if only we adopt some sort of a program of indus- 
trial preparedness.”’* Or in the words of Major McNair of Purdue, “If 
a pacifist is one who believes that war is preventable and abolishable, then 
pacifism becomes a menace.” Lieut. P. S. Bond says, “We live in a world 
governed by divine laws which we can neither alter nor evade. And in 
this world of ours FORCE IS THE ULTIMATE POWER.” Power, slaughter, 
and wholesale murder are the watchwords of the militarists. Their con- 
cept is, namely, that the Divine Law has foreordained that the world 
should be forever subject to the ravages and curses of warfare. We are 
wondering where such men as Lieutenant Bond received their information 
that warfare and war are divine laws. It seems to us that these mili- 
tarists are still living in the age of the divine right of kings, where whole- 
sale slaughter was justified because of this conception. But in this day 
and age divine right of kings has disappeared from the horizon of man’s 
thinking, and with it must also vanish this so-called divine institution of 
slaughter. 

What is the Christian then to do in regard to this? This is the 
question that confronts us to-day. The Christian’s attitude toward the 
abolition of war and toward World peace cannot be other than that of 
Jesus, the harbinger of peace. War is the antithesis of all for which Jesus 
stands. Yea, it is the negation of the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is no portion of Scripture more unpopular in wartime than the 

* Gen, Ely in talk of Oct. 12, 1928, 
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sermon of the Prince of peace. He preached love, war breeds hate; he 
preached universal brotherhood, war means the wholesale massacre of 


men; he preached truth, war cannot thrive except on deception and lies ; 
he came to give men life, war comes to give men death; he taught that 
man’s supremacy was to God, war teaches that no squeamish conscience 
must hinder unquestionable loyalty to military command, whether the 
command be to poison, murder, maim or burn. Jesus came to bring 
peace on earth; war makes it an impossibility. Sydney Smith said, “God 
is forgotten in war; every principle of Christianity is trampled upon.” 

The disciples of Jesus are known by the love they show toward one 
another; the disciples of Mars through their hatred one to another. The 
teaching of Jesus dignifies human nature, and raises the savage into the 
saint; the teaching of the militarist robs the individual of all initiative, 
degrades the man into a machine, wastes human lives as if they were of 
no value at all; and sends the race back into the instincts of the jungle 
and turns men into hyenas and ravening wolves. James Russell Lowell 
has this to say of war: 

Ez for war, I call it murder— 
There you have it plain and flat; 


I don't want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment of that. 


*Taint your eppyletts and feathers 
Make ther thing a grain more right; 

*Taint afollering your bell-weathers 
Will excuse ye in his sight. 


Ef you take the sword and dror it 
And stick a feller thru; 

Guv’ment aint tg answer fer it, 
God'll send the bill to you. 


Wut’s the use of meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 
Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 


Feller-men like oats and rye? 


I dunno but what it’s pooty 
Trailin’ round in bobtail coats; 

But it’s curus Christian dooty, 
This ’ere cuttin folk’s throats. 


War is the negation of civilization and religion; war is the negation 
of reason. We fought to make the world safe for democracy. Did we 
succeed? Answer for yourself. The jingoist preacher said, “We need 
war to tone us up religiously, to discipline us, to give us new and noble 
conceptions of brotherhood and self-sacrifice, and that we will come out 
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of war morally enriched.” We know now that war taught us to rely on 
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passion rather than on reason; that war has weakened character and 
coarsened the moral fiber of the human being. We were told that war 
would give us a clean peace, but Jerome K. Jerome expresses righitly 
what war has done to the world. He says, “I am learning what a rig)it- 
eous peace means! It means that when you have your enemy down, the 
more you jump on him, the more righteous you feel. I am learning what 
a clean peace means. It means a Europe in which there are no more 
‘dirty’ Germans. We are cleaning them out of Europe by starving them, 
which is the cleanest and the cheapest way. The peace treaties have 


given the lie to all the pledges which preceded them.” 


So, then, the Christian’s attitude must be—it cannot be otherwise 


and be Christian—that of Jesus: namely, that of a pacifist. 


Jesus cd 


liberately determined at the outset of his career that he would be a 
pacifist—at any cost. The possibility of being the greatest and most 
ideal and benign ruler the world had ever known stood before him; with 
a little wire-pulling and strategy he might be able to win the rulers of the 
world to him and then by force make all the world his. He called this 
one of the three great temptations of his life. His kingdom must bx 
worldwide, and Jesus knew that such a kingdom could not be founded on 
fields and cities which were drenched with blood. It was a real tempta 
tion to be a David or a Judas Maccabeus and deliver his people from bond- 
age—but he saw that a David had not been permitted to build the Temple 
because his hands had had blood on them; so, therefore, he decided that 


his kingdom could not be built in that way. 


We are told that Jesus commanded his disciples, toward the end of 
his ministry, to sell their cloaks and buy swords, and that in that way he 
had set his seal upon preparedness and war. If that be true, then why 
did he tell Peter to put his sword into its sheath? If that were true, why 
did not his disciples resort to the use of the sword in order to establish 
their cause? They knew that their Master, the Prince of peace, meant 
nothing of the sort, and thus they went ahead and captured the Roman 
Empire with the sword? No! But through their preaching, suffering, 


love, and through their righteous lives and heroic deaths. 


Before Pilate Jesus said, “If my disciples were of this world, then 
they would fight; but as my kingdom is a kingdom of truth, it can never 


be established in the hearts of men by the force of arms.” 


Jesus would 


rather die as the Prince of peace than to live as a world conqueror by the 


means of war and bloodshed. 


Faith in Jesus means faith in the abolition of war, and in world 


peace. Jesus says, “Blessed are the peacemakers”—not merely those who 
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do not actively engage in the process of war. A peacemaker is one who 
is actively engaged to bring about peace. The Christian ideal is peace, 
personal and individual, first of all, and then universal and perpetual 
peace. Jesus did not say, “Blessed are the people of a peaceable dis- 
position.” There is a peace which is enforced, like the one Europe is en- 


joying at present. There is a peace which is one of cowardice. Jesus 
never implied that such peace was blessed. His beatitude is in regard 
to the peacemaker or pacifist. The peacemaker is not a PASsIvE-isT, 
he is called to be actively engaged to establish peace. He is one who seeks 
peace and pursues it. He fights with the weapons of love, not with sword 
and cannon; his warfare is one that will bring life to men and not rob them 
of it. 

Jesus says, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.”*® Only those who possess dauntless courage and 
daring and have a quenchless faith will undertake to bring about peace 
on earth. The task is great enough to discourage any but the most 
heroic souls. It means the establishment of right relations everywhere. 
It means that love will dethrone evil in every heart. It implies that God 
will have his way in all the race. 

Weak characters make war here on earth and hope to make peace 
and have peace when they get to heaven; but then when they get there, 
they will find that whatever peace they will have there will be “ready- 
made.” The only chance men have to be peacemakers will be here and now. 
Jesus is prophesied about as the one who is to be the Prince of peace.’ 
At his birth the angels sing,’* “Peace on earth and good will toward men.” 
After his resurrection he always greets his followers with the words, 
“Peace be with you,”’® or “Peace 1 leave with you.” Jesus believed in 
world peace, and if such was the attitude of the Master, then it must 
also be the attitude of every follower of his who calls himself by the name 
of Christian. A Christian, therefore, cannot sit quietly while the world 
is at war and do nothing about it. He has not the right to be a single 
conscientious objector, but he must be actively engaged in the attempt to 
destroy the awful curse and hell of war. 

Scripture tells that man was created in the image of God. If that 
be so, what right has any individual, nation, or race to destroy even the 
physical body of man which contains the image of God? 

If we, as Christians, take Jesus as our example, we cannot do other- 
wise than to put his teachings into practice, unless we expect him to heap 

* Matthew 5. 9. * Luke 2. 14. 

* Isaiah 9. 6. * John 20. 26. 
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condemnation upon our shoulders for having failed to interpret the whole 
of his teaching. Jesus taught that God was a universal God and a loving 
Father; and as a father could and would not justify the murder of one 
of his sons by another, and as we accept God as our Father, we can no 
longer justify war or acquiesce in the wholesale slaughter of our brothers, 
A Christian’s attitude toward World Peace must be, therefore, that he 
believe in its possibility and in its probability, and then to go and help 
to bring it into being. 
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A PRAYER 


Lord, bid the war’s trumpet cease; 
Fold the whole earth in peace 
Under Thy wings. 
Make all Thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath Thy Sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 
—From “International Ode,” by Ottver Wenve.t Homes. 
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METHODISM’S ELDER BROTHER—THE QUAKER 


Harry Jason SMITH 
Madison, N. J. 


“Anp thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” The Rev- 
erend John Norton mocked sardonically as the devoted Quaker mission- 
aries Mary Dyer, Marmaduke Stevenson and William Robinson were led 
out to Boston Common to be hung on October twenty-seventh, 1659. 
But on the fourth of March of this year of grace, 1929, a Quaker, our 
country’s greatest living man in point of achievement, took his office as 
President. 

There is a story here worthy of a Macaulay or a Parkman, a story 
of the potent influence of Quakerism in America from the days of the 
early colonists even until now. Quaker historians, Bowden, Hallowell, 
Rufus M. Jones and others, have told it well. One brief picture, how- 
ever, a picture of Quaker leaven at work in the lump of Puritanism in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, will help justify our claim that the Quaker 
is the spiritual elder brother of the Methodist in America. It is a stirring 
picture to all who love boldness and fortitude, but especially so to Meth- 
odists, whose forebears campaigned against the low religious vitality of 
eighteenth-century England and America. For both groups have much 
in common. Quakerism was but an earlier expression of that heart- 
religion that Methodists have so well exemplified, and that the stern Cal- 
vinists of New England hissed at as “enthusiasm.” 

But to our story. Salem village in the October of 1657 seemed to 
be resting quietly under the rule of the oligarchy made up of the Gover- 
nor, the General Court and the ministers and teachers of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. God and Cesar had here united to rule the people 
with a rod of iron. In the Holy Commonwealth the minister expounded 
the law of God and the magistrate enforced it. Blasphemy, speaking evil 
of magistrates and ministers, heterodoxy, irregular preaching and wor- 
ship, were as liable to punishment as were thievery and murder. 

But under the surface there was a growing discontent with this 
theocracy. Salem was especially wary and jealous of the governing 
group in Boston. The independent frontier spirit found vent not only 
in political opposition, but in a religious revolt. 

Anti-Calvinist feeling simmered in and about Salem for several years 
before it finally boiled over with the application of Quaker fire. Mrs. 
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Hutchinson had rocked the whole colony by her insistence on a more 
inward and mystical type of religion. Roger Williams troubled the Puri- 
tan Israel with his separatism, his scruples against oaths, his theory of 
land titles and his insistence that magistrates must not punish blasphemy, 
heterodoxy and other “breaches of the first table.” Salem had been the 
storm-center of this movement in 1635, and even though Williams and 
many of his supporters had left, an element of religious radicalism sur- 
vived there that made easier the task of the Quaker missionaries. Then 
there were in and about Salem many recent immigrants who were 
“seekers,” Anabaptists, and others very open to Quaker influences. 

The Quaker missionaries crystallized this anti-theocratic and “en- 
thusiast” sentiment at Salem, and formed the first Quaker meeting there. 
Supremely confident that they were immediately sent of God, inflexible 
in their purpose to fulfill his commands and preach their message where 
they willed, undaunted by the punishment of chain, stock, branding-iron, 
whip and knife, unflinching in the face of death itself, this devoted band 
of Quaker men and women formed the spear-head of the attack that finally 
broke the power of the hierarchy in Massachusetts. Christopher Holder 
and John Copeland, both young men, William Brend, an elderly man with 
a young spirit and an iron constitution, William Leddra, William Robin- 
son and Marmaduke Stevenson, all three of whom were hung in Boston, 
Sarah Gibbons and Dorothy Waugh, women of marvelous tenacity of 
purpose and physical endurance, were the missionaries most concerned in 
the Quaker movement in Salem. 

Christopher Holder and John Copeland reached Salem in the latter 
part of September, 1657. Holder, attempting to address the assembly 
in the meeting-house on Sunday, drew on the missionaries summary pun- 
ishment, but brought Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, Samuel Shat- 
tock and others into open revolt. From then on for more than a decade 
the quarrel raged between those who would worship God in their own way, 
and those who sought to enforce conformity. Time will not suffice to 
trace in detail the fortunes of the Quaker Meeting in Salem, interesting 
as it is. 

Rather, we note the social and economic implications of the coming 
of Quakerism to Salem as an example of the driving power of heart- 
religion. Economic determinism is practically ruined as a theory of the 
motives of men in the face of such a situation as this. And this could be 
duplicated many times in the annals of Methodism. We shall see in 
Salem two mutually hostile conceptions of Christianity tear apart the 
very social fabric of the town and watch men and women cheerfully lay 
hard-earned property on the altar of conscience. 
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All the families principally concerned in the Quaker movement in 
Salem were land holders. Lawrence Southwick had, it is true, little more 
than four acres, but had his own house. Edward Harnett, a tailor, had 
his own home and about fourteen acres of land. Joshua Buffum was the 
eldest son of a man who held forty acres of good farm land. Samuel 
Shattock was a felt maker and hatter and is spoken of as “the most con- 
siderable man in Salem.” Nicholas Phelps had inherited half of his 
mother’s one hundred acre farm and had his own house. Edward Whar- 
ton, who later became rich for that time, was a glazier and owned his 
home. There is sufficient evidence that these converts to Quakerism were 
reputable members of the colony. They were not the town’s principal 
men, it is true, neither were they ne’er-do-wells. Rather were they mem- 
bers of that great middle class within which most movements of the 
“enthusiast” type either have their start or gain most of their adherents. 
They were not satisfied with the official church at Salem and claimed the 
right to meet and worship as they chose. They were pioneers in a new 
world, individualists socially, independent economically, won to an “en- 
thusiast” type of religion by their own predilection and the persuasive- 
ness of the Quaker missionaries, and then holding to it as a matter of 
principle and with more than a dash of obstinacy. 

Persecution soon started in Salem, as elsewhere, and the converts to 
Quakerism paid for their tenacity of belief and their independence of 
spirit with part and in some cases all of their property. Lawrence South- 
wick and his wife Cassandra were repeatedly fined, imprisoned and 
whipped for being Quakers and forsaking the Puritan Church at Salem, 
of which they were members. At last, in their old age, their property 
confiscated to pay fines, they were banished and went to Shelter Island. 
Here they both died within a few months. Their son Josiah spent some 
years in exile. Their younger children, Daniel and Provided, were ordered 
sold out of the country as slaves to satisfy fines imposed on them, but as 
the godly magistrates and ministers could not find a sea captain who 
would be party to such a scheme, the sentence was never carried out. 
Edward Harnett, after suffering for his faith, sold his house and emi- 
grated to Rhode Island. The house and farm of Nicholas Phelps were 
confiscated by the Court when he was banished from the colony in 1659. 
The property then fell into the hands of his brother Henry, who was not 
a Quaker. 

Edward Wharton suffered repeated whippings and imprisonments 
for his faith. He attended William Leddra to the gallows, caught his 
friend’s lifeless body as it was cut down, and gave it burial. Though 
formally banished by the court, he returned to Salem and calmly wrote 
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the Boston authorities that he intended to stay there. As late as 1668 
we find him boldly rebuking the Salem court for its persecution of 
Quakers. Samuel Shattock was imprisoned, fined, whipped and at last 
banished, but had the great satisfaction of bringing back the order from 
King Charles II that stayed further execution of Quakers in Boston. 

The women of these households suffered side by side with their hus- 
bands. Always the women have furnished much of the driving power of 
any religious movement, especially a movement of the “enthusiast” type. 
Salem Quaker women were no exception. In their devotion to their new 
faith, in their patient endurance of suffering, they were in no whit behind 
the men, while they probably excelled in those traces of fanaticism that 
were connected with the movement. 

Cassandra Southwick seems to have been the leader of the movement. 
We pass over her sufferings, her revelations, her asceticisms, to notice 
Deborah Buffum Wilson, famous in the annals of Massachusetts. We 
have record of her presence at Quaker meetings as early as 1658. In 1661 
we find her a young wife, modest and retiring. On one occasion, though, 
she was raised by her religious fervor to heights of prophecy not attained 
by many, even of the Quakers. In June, 1662, she went through the 
streets of Salem naked as a sign of the spiritual barrenness of the church 
in that place. She was soon arrested, and, as the court record has it, was 
“sentenced to be tied at a cart’s tail with her body naked downward to 
the waist, and whipt . . . and her mother Buffum and her sister Smith 
to be tied on either side of her at the cart’s tail, naked to their shifts to 
the waist, and accompanying her. . . .” 

What can we say in extenuation of her conduct? First of all this, 
that she was later judged to be insane. But she was well under twenty 
when the persecution started. For five years she had lived in the intense 
psychological atmosphere of this group of persecuted Salem “enthu- 
siasts,” where one can easily infer quakings and other aspects of intense 
religious emotionalism. She was undoubtedly of the introvert, brooding 
type. Add to this the chief Quaker doctrine, that God commands as per- 
son within the soul, and that this command must needs be obeyed, and her 
very modesty would suggest powerfully to her that she should, even must, 
show herself naked as a sign as soon as the suggestion entered her head. 

Then the Quaker missionaries and their converts were great students 
of the Hebrew prophets. Chief among the prophet’s paraphernelia were 
signs, acted or otherwise, symbolizing the judgment of God on the spirit- 
ual condition of an individual or city. We can probably accept the his- 
torian’s judgment that Deborah Wilson at last became insane, but we 
must admit that the psychological atmosphere of a persecuted group of 
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emotional religionists is a dangerous one for a young, impressionable and 
brooding girl. This incident has been one of those seized on with avidity 
by Puritan historians and apologists as proof of the Satanic threat to 
the social order, and even to the elementary virtues, contained in the 
Quaker movement. But to one who knows the psychological climate of 
religious meetings of a decidedly emotional type, there is more to be pitied 
than censured or gloated over in this incident. 

While the whip, the jail and the gallows were being vainly plied to 
stop the intrepid Quaker missionaries from spreading their propaganda 
throughout the Massachusetts Bay colony, the General Court and the 
ministers fulminated against Quakerism both as a religious faith and 
polity and as a social philosophy. Official Puritanism during the years 
1656-1660 gave an exhibition of fear, hatred, bigotry and arbitrary 
power that can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of America. Because 
of the peculiar social and governmental philosophy of Puritanism, being 
as it was the administrative end of Puritan theology, any form of religion 
as widely variant from theirs as that of Quakerism was looked upon as 
subversive of the foundations of the state itself. 

There is good evidence to show that the Puritan officials classed the 
Quakers with Muggletonians and the Munster Anabaptists. In 1654 the 
court had forbidden the prophetical works of Reeves and Muggleton to 
circulate in the colony and had ordered burned such copies as could be 
found. Reeves and Muggleton had in 1651-2 had revelations interpreting 
the Scriptures, and bidding them announce a new body of doctrine and 
declare the eternal destiny of individuals. In July, 1652, they published 
their Transcendent Spiritual Treatise. It was probably this book that 
was circulating in New England. Knowing the Muggletonian ideas of the 
eternity of matter, the corporeality of God, Patripassianism in a crude 
form, and a fantastic apocalyptic, one can readily imagine the horror 
with which the divines of New England would greet these teachings, pur- 
porting as they did to come directly from God to Reeves and Muggleton. - 
Thus we see at work in 1654 the Puritan official hatred of innovations and 
departures from a strict Calvinistic theology. Quaker teachings ex- 
hibited this same belief in direct revelation from God to man, so we are not 
surprised that Puritan hatred of Muggletonianism should fall on 
Quakerism. 

As for the Munsterites, their name was-a hissing and a byword to all 
good Puritans. Comparisons of the Quakers with John of Leyden and 
the men of the Munster Kingdom occurring in the official records of the 
time make it probable that the Puritans had visions of siege, rapine, 
murder, polygamy, prophecies and long-haired prophets, and the com- 
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plete overthrow of the social order if the Quakers succeeded in their jn- 
vasion of Massachusetts. 

From the preambles to the various laws against Quakers, and from 
the “Vindication” of the court’s procedure against them which was spread 
on the records, we may analyze Puritan charges against this faith. Most 
of these would have a familiar ring to those of our Methodist fathers who 
tilted against Calvinism in past generations. 

The first charge is against the Quaker theology. Discounting much 
of the invective, we find that in the eyes of the Puritans, the Quakers were 
a “, . . cursed sect of hereticks . .” full of “pestilent errors and 
devilish opinions.” Their tenets are “opposite to the orthodox received 
opinions and practices of the godly.” And this on three specific counts: 

First, they “take upon themselves to be immediately sent of God, 
and infallibly assisted by the Spirit to speak and write.” That is, the 
Quaker doctrine of the inward light was anathema to the Puritan, for it 
made void the all-sufficiency of the Bible as theological text-book and 
social code, interpreted by the ministers and administered by the magis- 
trates. 

Again, the doctrine “of this sect of people is destructive of the fun- 
damental truths of religion, as the Sacred Trinitie, the Person of Christ 
and the Holy Scriptures as a perfect rule of faith and life.’ No proof 
of their anti-Trinitarianism is given, however. 

Third, the Quaker idea of sin is cited as heresy. “That one opinion 
of theirs, of being perfectly pure and without sinne, tends to overthrow 
the whole Gospel and the very vitals of Christianitie.” What they really 
meant, of course, was that it tended to overthrow the Puritan Calvin- 
istic theology with its “high” doctrine of God, its emphasis on original 
sin and atonement, and on the Scriptures, explained by the ministers and 
administered by the magistrates, as the rule, not only of faith, but of 
government and the social order. The Puritan argument is interesting. 
» &, they that have no sinne,” the court record maintains, “have no 
need of Christ, or of His satisfaction, or of His blood to cleanse them 
from their sinne; no need of faith to believe in Christ, for imputed right- 
eousness to justify them, as being perfectly just in themselves; no need 
of repentance, as being righteous and without sinne . . . such funda- 
mentals of Christianitie are overthrown by this one opinion of theirs and 
how much more by all other doctrines.” 

The second class of charges directed from a religious standpoint 
against the Quakers by the Puritans concerned church order and polity. 
There were these counts in the indictment: 

First, that the Quakers were overthrowing Puritan church order. 
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They despise “the order of God in church and commonwealth.” Their 
actions tend “to destroy the order of churches, by denying all established 
forms of worship.” They endeavor “to disaffect others to civil govern- 
ment and church order ” and join with those “whose design it is 
to overthrow the order established in church and commonwealth.” Their 
practices tend “to the subversion of religion” and of church order. 

The second charge was that the Quakers were setting up a system 
of worship of their own. They meet on the Lord’s day “to strengthen 
themselves and to seduce others to their diabolical doctrine.” The Puri- 
tans charge that the, Quakers are “denying all established forms of 
worship and withdrawing from orderly church assemblies allowed and 
approved by all orthodox professors of the truth and instead thereof, 
and in opposition thereunto, frequenting private meetings of their 
own. . a 

The third charge against the Quakers from the point of view of those 
vitally interested in maintaining the Puritan church polity was that the 
Quakers were spreading their propaganda in New England and were 
making proselytes. They were “seeking to turn the people from the 
mea <i. 

We will hardly understand Puritan hatred of the Quaker, though, 
unless we realize that the Puritan meant what he said when he accused 
the Quaker of despising “government and the order of God in church and 
commonwealth, speaking evil of dignities, reproaching and reviling magis- 
trates and ministers, . . .” taking upon themselves “to chainge and 
alter the received laudable customs” of the colony. The Quakers were the 
social radicals of their day. To the Puritan, the status quo meant the 
union of God and Cesar for the purpose of enforcing orthodoxy and con- 
formity, both ecclesiastical and moral. He was as concerned as any 
Babbitt of our own day to preserve this order intact. But the Quaker 
had come down like the proverbial wolf on the fold, rebuking ministers and 
magistrates, disturbing meetings, refusing to stay ‘banished, caring noth- 
ing for punishment, sowing discord, heresy and rebellion. Small wonder 
that the court declared that the Quaker design (They “were well assured 
by” their “oune experience, as well as by the example of the predecessors” 
of the Quakers “in Munster”) was “to undermine” and “ruine” the whole 


social order. So torture, exile and death were the weapons to be em- 
ployed against those who opposed them. 

The Puritan officials sum up their own position in their address 
to the King on December 19, 1660, concerning the Quakers. 


“Your servants,” they say of themselves, “are true men, fearers of God 
and the king, not given to chainge, zealous of government and order, orthodox 
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and peaceful in Israel; we are not seditious as to the interests of Cesar, not 
scHismatiks as to matters of religion; we distinguish between churches and their 


impurities. . . .” “Irregularities, either in ourselves or others, wee desire to 
be amended.” 


“Wee could not live without the public worship of God,” the address con- 
tinues. In England “wee were not permitted the use of publicke worship, with- 
out such a yoake of subscription and conformity as wee could not consent unto 
without sinne. That wee therefore might enjoy divine worship without human 
mixtures, without offence either to God, man or our own conscience, wee with 
leave, but not without teares, departed our oune countrie . . .” 


We can sympathize most heartily with this truly noble ambition, 
though we needs must smile grimly at the unconscious irony in the be- 
havior of those who, having come to America to worship as they pleased, 
were going to see to it that no one else did so. 

As Christians, we will uphold the Puritan against those who detract 
him in the name of their paganism. But as Methodists, we reach hands 
across the years to these Quakers who, driven by the voice of God within, 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves that they might speak their 
message where they would. 





CHRIST’S PRESENCE 


The stars are dimming, 
The birds are singing, 
There is no night 
When Christ’s in sight. 


The pale moon waneth, 
The sun ariseth. 
Clouds disappear 

When Christ is near. 


The day grows brighter, 
And burdens are lighter, 
Duty is clear 

If Christ is here. 


Come night, come day, 
Through all the way, 
We'll shed no tear 

Be Christ but near. 


Freperick W. Haavey. 
De Kalb Junction, N. Y. 





Alice in Bovkland 
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ALICE IN BOOKLAND 
A Trenp 1x Mopern Literature 


JoHN BENJAMIN MAGEE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue wonderland of books! What a place of adventure! 

Alice never found more topsy-turveydom in her dreams than is to be 
found in Bookland. Can she make anything out of it? It would take 
more than the mathematical genius of Lewis Carroll to lead Alice through 
this hodgepodge without losing her. Here she discovers a whole new 
company of Caterpillars, Hatters and Humpty Dumpties. 

Oceans of books and only a spar to cling to, or a pair of duck legs 
to wade in with. Like Thor of bygone legend, it is like trying to drink 
the horn of water dry at a gulp only to find that it is connected with 
the ocean. 

Books! Galleries of faces of friends we never have seen in the flesh, 
but with whom we have conversed on intimate terms. Voices out of the 
past! Windows of the soul! Palaces of knowledge whose gates are of 
pearl and whose rooms are of marble, open to whosoever will. Palaces 
for common folks as for kings! Books! The dams which bottle up the 
waters of heaven to irrigate a thirsty desert. Books! Which make the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear and the mute to prophesy. They may play 
the tyrant or the emancipator. But, oh, how sweet to be the slave of a 
good book. Great is the Kingdom of Books! 

Is there any pleasure comparable to a good book? Sir John Her- 
schell tells how a village blacksmith found a copy of Richardson’s 
Pamela and, sitting upon his anvil, read it to an attentive audience of 
rustics. When at length the hero was rewarded after much trial, and he 
and the heroine lived happily ever afterward, the villagers, in their joy 
at the outcome, climbed the belfry towers and set church bells to ringing, 
out of sheer enthusiasm. 

Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhead 
Or the streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and old; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 


Is better to me than golde. 
—Old English Song. 
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Let us start our journey to Bookland as Alice began, by going 
Down the Rabbit Hole.. “Down, down, down. Would the fall never 
come to an end?” “I wonder how many miles I have fallen by this time” 
she said aloud. “I must be getting somewhere near the center of the 
earth. Let me see: that would be four thousand miles down, I think— 
I wonder what latitude or longitude I’ve got to?” Presently she began 
again, “I wonder if I shall fall right through the earth? How funny it’!] 
seem to come out among the people that walk with their heads down- 
ward!” 

And that is what we are all wondering. Whither Bound? asks the 
literary minded man, and not even Charles Beard and his company of 
intellectuals are able to give a satisfactory answer. His Panorama of 
Modern Civilization flies in so many directions that, like an airship ever 
changing its course, we can get no head nor tail out of the landscape. 

It does seem like quite a fall from the literary pinnacle of a few years 
ago. Of course, that was a very old-fashioned world with its Shake- 
speare, Browning and Keats. Perhaps De Quincey and his dreams or Cole- 
ridge with his weird flights of imagination might have found a publisher 
had they lived to-day, but Browning and his ilk would have been “poor 
copy” with no chance of a market. Sordello and The Ring and the Book 
would just have to go begging. It hardly seems possible that a few years 
ago people actually attended Shakespearean lectures or belonged to 
Browning clubs, but it was really so. To-day, the popular afternoon 
parties are bridge clubs or golf clubs and the intellectuals have hitched 
their wagons to a whole new galaxy of stars. 

The educated man of a generation ago was supposed to know how 
to quote from Falstaff or King Lear, or soar with Tennyson to the fanci- 
ful land of Arthurian Legend and reel off The Idyls of the King by the 
yard. All this has passed into Cleveland’s domain of “innocuous desue- 
tude.” 

Dickens was once even popular. To-day, all he is good for is to some- 
what satisfy the tourists who visit his Old Curiosity Shop, and remember 
that he actually did write a book. Mr. Micawber and Pickwick are utter 
strangers to the intelligentsia. Religion was then flavored with Bunyan 
and Thomas 4 Kempis, who are not even read by the most pious to-day. 
Our philosophers were perhaps Emerson and Carlyle, but these have given 
way to biographical philosophers like Will Durant. 

If we ever condescended to lighter reading in those old days, it was 
nothing worse than A Hoosier School Master or Winston Churchill’s 
Richard Carvel or The Crisis. Perhaps we visited the imaginary 
kingdom of Graustark with McCutcheon or snitched a chapter from Quo 
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Vadis if father was not looking. To-day, all these are as mild to the 
literary taste as Volstead beer to the connoisseur. 

So with Alice we might ask, “When will it ever end?” Down from 
the peak to valley! Down from the mountain to the plain! We may be 
dropping into the center of things, but it sometimes looks as though we 
were going right on through where people walk with their heads down- 
ward. 

Alice drank of the cup and said, “I must be shutting up just like a 
telescope.” Then she ate of the cake and put her hand on top of her 
head to see which way she was going. And as we read our modern liter- 
ature it makes us wonder whether we are shutting up like telescopes or 
actually growing taller. Of course, our super self-confidence cries, “Good- 
bye, feet.” 

But Alice suddenly found herself in A Pool of Tears. She had 
grown so monstrous big that when she began to cry she shed gallons of 
tears and fell into the lake of her own brine. The fan she held in her hand 
had made her so small that she had to throw it aside to keep from shrink- 
ing away altogether. And before she got out of the pool it was full of 
birds and animals and other curious creatures. “Alice led the way, and 
the whole party came to the shore.” 


In the process of literary development, of course, we passed through 
the emotional era. Pollyanna and Laddie and other harmless books of 
that sort were all the fad. We cried with Harold Bell Wright and some- 
times cried at him; and the sometimes well written but purely emotional 


stories made us very happy, for as a people we like to cry. We enjoy 
feeling badly. A generation ago a sermon, a book or even a short story 
was stupid unless there were at least three cries to a half-hour. To-day 
it is the motion pictures which are being drowned in tears. But they, too, 
are gradually swimming back to shore. And before long the whole party 
will be on dry land again. Our superficial-intellectualism is without any 
tears and as dry as Sahara. 

“The Caterpillar and Alice looked at each other for some time in 
silence. ‘Who are you?’ asked the Caterpillar. Alice replied, ‘I hardly 
know, sir, just at present—at least, I know who I was when I got up 
this morning, but I think I must have changed several times since then.’ ” 
Then she asked to be made larger, and all the creature would allow her 
was three inches. 

The earthworm has the floor to-day. We are almost afraid to assert 
ourselves. The literature of revolt has us brow-beaten. The publishers 
have taken over the work of the three fates: Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. 
And they cut the threads of the thoughtful writer mighty short. Why? 
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Because the purpose of publishing books is for money, not pleasure, and 
thoughtful books will not sell. And unless the manuscript reduces to 
dust all the strongholds of orthodoxy it “does not meet their needs.” 

Sinclair Lewis! Some one asks, “And who is he?” He is a gentle- 
man who lived at the very dawn of the Rebirth of Light. He was in at 
the birthday party. He is the same gentleman who wrote a book about 
preachers and found that Jericho did not tumble at the blast of his 
trumpet. A few years ago this same Mister Lewis made an assertion in 
an informal party at which the writer was present, which, had it been true, 
would have meant that there is no such thing as progress. The writer in 
a public address declared that if this were true “Sinclair Lewis would 
still be shaking rattles instead of writing novels.” The newspaper re 
ported that it had been said that “Mister Lewis should still be shaking 
rattles instead of writing novels.” Perhaps he should! In a copy of 
one of his books this same clever disturber of the peace autographed for 
the writer of this paper as follows, “From a shaker of rattles and 
preacher.” And he was dead sure he had shaken the preacher. And he 
thought Elmer Gantry shook the preachers throughout Christendom. 
Probably so! “Who are you?” asks the earthworm. And Alice answers, 
“T have changed since morning.” 

Hendrik Van Loon represents another type. His Story of the Bible, 
The Story of Mankind, Tolerance and books of similar wisdom have not 
only started controversy but have sold well, and this is what books are 
for. It is an old-fashioned idea that books are to remain imperishable ; 
they are for sale. But a man with a clever pen, and a brain which makes 
hole after hole in par, not only will find a market, but will set a pace for 
his critics. If we do not like his reasoning at all times, it behooves us to 
do some original thinking ourselves. 

In still another direction we see a cloud of dust. The Reverend 
William L. Stidger, known to many of us affectionately as “Bill,” is also 
a revolter against orthodoxy. Not that he revolts against orthodox 
theology. Not being much versed in theology he might not always know 
whether he is revolting or not, but he is a revolutionist as to method. He 
is, however, as well versed in literature and other branches as he is not in 
theology. His so-called homiletical innovation known as Symphonic Ser- 
mons constitutes an entirely new idea for the minister. And homiletics 
should be capable of improvement along with the rest of a growing world. 
Here is a revolutionist with genius, who is often misunderstood. Indeed, 
like most revolutionists he enjoys being misunderstood. 

The difficulty with these revolters is that they are all trying to write 
their own five-foot shelf for the education of an unsophisticated world. 
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And if the caterpillar can do nothing else, he can at least make Alice feel 
mighty cheap and small. 

Alice went to “A Mad Tea Party” and the Hatter asked her, “Does 
your watch tell you what time it is?” And Alice replied, “Of course not, 
it stays the same year such a long time together.” And she found that 
the Hatter was “murdering the time.” 

There is a literature of release which is guilty of murder in the first 
degree. It escapes punishment by naming its crime, art. A certain 
Book Club published a novel about a year ago, which was like admitting 
a vulgar public into the birthroom where only the doctor and nurse should 
have been present. And when I wrote saying that the standard of the 
club had fallen by such a choice, the letter which was written in answer 
pitied me for my inability to recognize art when I saw it. So Little Caesar 
is presumably art, and most of The American Caravan of last year was 
art, and Elmer Gantry is art, and anything which parades before the 
public eye things supposed to be either impure or lascivious or vulgar, is 
art. The bumping you hear is Phidias and Shakespeare and a few other 
novices turning over in their coffins. 

Detective stories are also being classified in this literature of revolt. 
The Mad Tea Parties find them so restful and refreshing. Browning has 
been laid down for Edgar Wallace. And Wallace is no mean writer, 
either. Once in a while he actually approaches a style which might be 
called literature. He has the technique of the newer detective story, 
down to a fine point. He maintains a continuity of style and interest which 
is tremendous. There is no motif back of his work, and aside from the 
plot, which is as complicated as our modern credit system, about all he 
accomplishes is a good story. , 

Along with this literature of release must be classified all the poster- 
ity of Havelock Ellis and the Sex Books. They are not immoral; they 
are unmoral. They are thoroughly Continental in their standard. We 
have grown so wise in our generation that like Adam and Eve eating the 
forbidden fruit, we have discovered we are naked. But we haven’t the 
sense even to make a dress of leaves. 

“Everyone over a mile high must leave the court,” was the order of 
the Queen. A mile high doesn’t seem like much to us to-day, though to 
Alice it was monstrous large. Our literature of achievement or discovery is 
magnifying to the nature of man, and in most cases to God also. 

Pupin’s The New Reformation, Whitehead’s Science in the Modern 
World, Thompson’s Science and Religion, Slosson’s books, Creative Chem- 
istry and that order of literature introduce us into a world of magic which 
is more like fairy land than Lewis Carroll with all his mathematical knowl- 
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edge realized was possible. Paul de Kruif and his Hunger Fighters and 
Microbe Hunters, though perhaps not always accurately scientific, is, 
nevertheless, interesting to the casual reader. Medicine and kindred 
branches of knowledge have been brought within the range of anyone by 
The Life of Pasteur, or even Clendening’s The Human Body. We are 
moving out toward infinity. We are truly spying out what is behind the 
stars and hidden under the atom. And man grows colossal. We are 
getting too big for this world, and before long every one a thousand miles 
high will have to leave the court. Professor Barnes will lead the van- 


guard. 


We even recall Shakespeare in this case and say with him, 


What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 

How infinite in faculty! In form and moving how 
express and admirable! In action how like an angel! 

In apprehension how like a God! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
what is the quintessence of dust? Man delights not me. 


Michael Pupin and others worthy of mention, as in his chapter on 
Creative Co-ordination, have likewise exalted the character of the Divine 
Maker. And making Him so infinitely colossal, man, though larger than 
ever, is proportionately smaller than ever against his universe. 

Then comes along the fiction writer like the irresistible Wells, who 
takes the facts of science and makes them into a good story. We have 
thus projected ourselves into the next century. And that is something 
Alice never did. 

Let us now step through the looking glass. Our heroine wondered 
what kind of a world the looking glass world would be, and she found it 
was just like the one she had left except that it was all turned around. 

Our literature of analysis has turned the world around. The psychol- 
ogists, like Wickham and Martin with their Misbehaviorists, Impuritans, 
The Crowd and other studies, have tried to keep the looking glass world 
right side around. But the Behaviorists and Pseudo-Scientists, like Wig- 
gim and Dorsey, have the floor. We have Explored the Mind, and Psycho- 
analyzed ourselves. We have found out Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, and have discovered The How’s and Why’s of Human Behavior 
until we see ourselves as others see us. The following words may not be 
entirely amiss in this connection: 

I’ve read the book on Why Behave Like Human Beings, friend, 
And now I’m not just sure about my origin or end. 
I may be protoplasm or just a mechanistic thing 
With wheels and levers, clutches, gears, a gas tank, and 
a spring. 








Alice in Bookland 


I've lost all count of I myself; of what myself consists; 

And when I reckon what I am, my inventory lists 

Mount up in billion parts and even some quadrillions, too, 

So when I go most any place, I’ve quite a retinue. 

My brain should weigh some fourteen hundred grams or 
thereabout, 

But sometimes, if it weighs a thing, I have a serious doubt. 

On page two seven he tells me that my tail had disappeared; 

I’ve seen the time, in places, when I thought it still adhered. 

We gave up walking on our hands 2,000,000 years ago, 

We gave up walking on our feet when Fords began to grow. 

Our hands are useless things except to talk with now and then; 

And if our feet become passé we'll need our tails again. 

A fish may live 200 years; at twenty, dogs are old, 

A woman may be 96 and young, so I am told. 

Now years ago the girls were said to be sugar and spice; 

And boys, of snails and puppy tails, were not nearly so nice. 

To-day we find we’re oxygen, carbon and iodine, 

Some manganese, potassium, a pinch of fluorine, 

Mix in some phosphorus and iron, sodium a bit, 

Some calcium and silicon, and you and I are it. 

They tell us on page eight seven we're made of water teo, 

And then a lot of other things make up the residue. 

The book is great, I like it fine, it tells a lot of things; 

And teaches me that common folks are made just like the kings. 

But when my head grows dizzy with the figures which I find, 

And find I can’t think out myself with this poor, feeble mind, 

I turn to simpler truths I know; of course it does seem odd; 

But I’m a soul as well as flesh, and patterned after God. 

And so I'll run this little engine with the greatest care, 

With proper living, thinking, serving, and also on the square. 


Let us now take a walk in the garden of flowers. Alice says the way 
is beautiful but the path is like a corkscrew, and that is a figure of speech 
well understood by many. So with the literature of doubt. It is a garden 
of fragrant flowers, but the path is so twisted one is likely to lose his way 
without a guide. 

Wheless, because of his familiarity with the Hebrew and Greek, might 
easily have disturbed some one with his book on the Bible, but none really 
read it seriously. Others have tried that before. Louis Browne’s This 
Believing World with its ex-cathedra conclusions on “Thus were churches 
begun” and “This was the beginning of the marriage sacrament,” sold 
well, but flashed out like a photographer’s powder. I asked him one day 
how he could draw such positive conclusions about something of which he 
could know nothing. He replied, “Because I said it first.” 

But to counterbalance any disturbing volumes which may be flooding 
the market, we have Maude Royden and Bishop McConnell and other sub- 
stantial men and women who always straighten out the path. And Fos- 
dick is always along to point out how gorgeous are the flowers we never 
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saw before, and how there is no reason for losing one’s way. The liter- 
ature of doubt is no more dangerous in our day than Job or Aschylus 
or Ibsen was in his day. Doubt is always like a garden of flowers, 
beautiful but crooked. And sometimes reminds us of Hawthorne’s Rapic- 
cini’s Garden, with its perfume and color so full of poison. 

“Show your tickets!” “I have no ticket,” cries Alice. She was not 
sure where she was going. Neither are we. The travel books to-day are 
many. The Magic Island takes us to Haiti, but what a Haiti. Indian 
Journeys takes us to India as does Mother India. Trader Horn takes us 
to Africa, and so on the Magic Carpet we are flying everywhither. And 
we may see what we wish to see. Voodoo rites and the voluptuousness of 
Negro priestesses, or a fight with a tiger. When we go to Paris we may 
visit either the Crystal Palace or the Louvre. It just depends upon what 
we like. So Stoddard’s Lectures and Burton’s Travelogues have turned 
into a trip through the underworld. And as long as we buy others will 
write and sell. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall: 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty in his place again. 


“That last line is much too long for the poetry,” added Alice. And 
about all she could say to him was, “You look like an egg.” And this is 
the way one feels after reading the literature of condemnation, or modern 
biography. 

Biography probably claims first place in the volume of printed 
matter in recent years. And good biography is the inspiration of youth 
and the salvation of the world. But John Lord’s Beacon Lights and 
Hubbard’s Little Journeys have had to step out of the way for Hibbin’s 
Beecher, and other biographies of condemnation. George Washington 
and even Jesus have been hauled down and made worse than common dust. 
Napoleon and General Grant instead of being giants “Look like an egg.” 
“Rasputin” is delicious copy for the successful money maker, if the gov- 
ernment would only step out of the way and let such books pass through 
the mails. 

As I Knew Them, Bare Souls, and such characterizations of the 
great and near great are interesting and harmless. That Man Heine is 
perhaps true to facts. Colwmbus may be historically accurate as it is 
readable. But taking the literature of biography as a whole it is horribly 
destructive to our former idols, and we wonder if there ever was a good 
man or a virtuous woman. 

Every dream has its end, and so did Alice’s when the cat rubbed 
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against her. “Why did you wake me up?” “When will we ever wake up?” 
is rather what we should ask. Of course, along with the bad is always 
the good, and along with the disgusting are the appetizing and filling. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson knows how to write good poetry. So does 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Bojer can write a thrilling story and Amy 
Lowell a good biography. All is not bad, though much is trash. 

“What next?” cries our little wanderer. We all wonder. There will 
be a reaction against such sordid stuff. And, of course, the American 
epic is yet to be written. The New World Classic is probably in incuba- 
tion. And when America gets beyond its present standardized and ma- 
chinized state, and begins to take on an individuality with the elements 
of romanticism, and epical qualities, the right pen will duly record it all. 

This will be a love story, but not like the old romantic love affairs. 
It will not be lascivious like the present bad literature. It will be the 
fictional interpretation of a land of altruism and brotherhood. The 
New Civilization with its new literature is just around the corner. But 
not until we wake up. 





SACRIFICE 


Upon the altar of Thy love 
I lay this life of mine; 

Do Thou make use of what I have 
That’s good, that’s true, that’s fine. 


May good in me bring out the good 
And truth draw other truth 
From out the dormant waiting souls 
Of unrequiting youth. 
Mary Louise Dean. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THESE DIVINE SPRINGS 


Harry T. Baker 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lorp CHaTuaM, in a letter to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, at Cam- 
bridge, said: “I hope you taste and love Homer and Virgil; you cannot 
read them too much; they are not only poets, but they contain the finest 
lessons we can learn; lessons of honor, courage, disinterestedness, love of 
truth, command of temper, gentleness of behavior, humanity, and, in one 
word, virtue in its true signification: drink as deep as you can of these 
divine springs.” 

This is soul-animating counsel. And it might be applied to Shake- 
speare as accurately as to Homer and Virgil. Wholly free from didacti- 
cism, Shakespeare nevertheless portrays with majestic impartiality all the 
qualities mentioned; and he adds, in some of his best characters, an 
invincible gaiety. John Masefield says that his sense of right and wrong 
is matchless. And Sir Israel Gollancz declares: “When we consider how 
religion, nationality, politics, race, divide peoples, it is a great thing that 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare alone, unites them.” Less obviously than 
Browning, but no less surely, he draws the “soldier-saint” who “burns 
upward to his point of bliss.” His moral wisdom is often more subtle 
than that of Homer, Browning or Milton. It is seen in such flashes as 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean. 


But Shakespeare merely spreads out the map of life and leaves travelers 
to find their own directions. He allows Edmund, a villain, to ridicule the 
influence of chance in men’s lives, and Iago to praise the virtue of patience. 
The blunt soldier Enobarbus lauds Cleopatra’s infinite variety; and Fal- 
staff is brutally cast off by Prince Hal, who later says: 


If it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 


He who would pluck out the heart of Shakespeare’s mystery will 
find the task less easy than in the case of almost any other author. For 
Shakespeare is the observer, magnificently impartial. Has he opinions? 
You will die without discovering them. And yet his total effect is in- 
vincibly moral and deserves all of Mr. Masefield’s praise. 

What has he to say of honor? He shows us Hotspur, the very in- 
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carnation of honor in a life of action. Swinburne says, with hardly too 
much enthusiasm, “Harry Percy is as it were the true Sir Bedivere, the 
last of all Arthurian knights.” As Shakespeare himself puts it, 


He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashioned others. 


Governed as much by his impulses and his impatience as Cleopatra her- 
self, he nevertheless has a manly charm that is irresistible. His honor 
will admit no hypocrisies : 


By God, I cannot flatter; I do defy 
The tongues of soothers. 


The hypocrisy of Henry IV rouses his deepest denunciations. This “poor 
unminded outlaw, sneaking home,” who later usurps the throne of Eng- 
land, is to him always the criminal, the man who 


Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong. 
Othello and Brutus are more subtle examples of honor. The deluded 


Othello, though we may not admire his stupidity, had his own standards 
of personal honor and in his great soliloquy, 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, 


imagines himself a judge pronouncing sentence on Desdemona rather than 
a murderer strangling her in a jealous rage. As for Brutus, he is a study 
in political idealism unmatched in subsequent writings. Hamlet, who in- 
cludes Brutus in his richer and mere complex personality, owes something 
to Shakespeare’s earlier portrayal of the Roman. Of Brutus we can 
merely say at the end, in the dramatist’s own matchless words: 


He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 


It is a line worth all the copy-book maxims ever written. Shakespeare’s 
skillful avoidance of obvious moralizing, in this, as in all his plays, is one 
of the elements of his genius best worth study. It has the unconsciousness 
of nature, yet is above nature, as it is above Puritanism. Shakespeare’s 
purpose is not, like Milton’s, to 


Justify the ways of God to men. 


Yet what he makes us admire is always the truly admirable. It is Brutus 
or Hamlet, Hotspur or Hermione. 

Courage, that virtue of the soldier, is shown by Shakespeare in many 
places besides the battlefield. It is often shown most admirably by his 
women—by Hermione at her public trial, by Cleopatra cheating Cesar 
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of his triumph as she applies the asp to her bosom, or praising her com- 
panion Iras, who has preceded her: 


If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desired. 


Shakespeare’s sublimity is nowhere better exhibited than in the death of 
Cleopatra. There is no sentimental disguise of her faults, but her virtues 
at the last towered over them “like Teneriffe or Atlas”—a simile which | 
borrow without permission from that great Puritan, John Milton. He 
failed to see as deeply into Delilah as Shakespeare did into Cleopatra; 
and the result is that Samson is the only great character in Samson 
Agonistes. And he is but Milton himself under a thin disguise. 
Of Hermione, however, Milton would have approved. As Leontes 
threatens her with death, she retorts: 
Sir, spare your threats: 
The bug which you would fright me with I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity. 


Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That I should fear to die? 


For Hermione is somewhat like Milton’s own “sweet espouséd saint” to 
whose memory he wrote. It is Paulina, not Hermione, who abuses 


Leontes; it is Paulina who is the courageous plain-speaker of the play 
and who tells the jealous husband that his child is so like him ’tis the 


worse. 

The courage of the soldier is perfectly exemplified in Macbeth. Even 
in his lowest depths of depression, he does not yield to physical fear. He 
dares do all that may become a man. He is not, like Lady Macbeth, 
turned into a shadow of himself by the pangs of conscience. Terrified, 
like all good Elizabethans, by the ghost, he is terrified by nothing else. 
He meets death with a sword in his hand. A simple type of courage, he 
is none the less impressive. How the witches poison his brain is told by 
Banquo, in lines as nearly didactic as Shakespeare ever permitted himself 


to be: 
Tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 


This supernatural influence, as Macbeth himself says, 


Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise. 
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But Macbeth is not complex enough to stand among the greatest 
characters in Shakespeare. His courage is less impressive than the forti- 
tude of Lear and of Kent. Lear is pre-eminently the strong man, whom, 
even in his extreme old age, calamities cannot wholly crush. In the midst 
of his own misfortunes he thinks—and it is one of Shakespeare’s strokes 
of genius—of the misfortunes of the poor: 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shail your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


In this sublime passage Shakespeare uses the image, drawn from his 
country life at Stratford, of shaking down the fruit from a tree for the 
poor beneath. It is a fine use of the familiar imbedded in the sublime. 

Kent, who risks his life in order to devote himself to Lear, is called 
by Coleridge the nearest to perfect goodness of any character in Shake- 
speare. Yet there is nothing goody-goody about Kent. Though an earl, 
he is as plain and blunt a fellow as Hotspur or Enobarbus. “You shall 
relish him more in the soldier than in the scholar.” His love of truth is 
perhaps too blunt. It is not, like Hamlet’s, “compounded of many 
simples,” but “simple as the infancy of truth.” But Shakespeare is fond 
of plain-speakers. He is indulgent in drawing Kent and Paulina and 
Enobarbus. Nor does this exhaust the list. It is true, however, that he 
reserves his greatest gifts for portrayal of more subtle persons like Ham- 
let and Cleopatra, or his subtle villain Iago. It is Hamlet who is his 
greatest truth-seeker, touched, as a Prospero, with something of mysti- 
cism—believing that “our little life is rounded with a sleep,” yet that there 
may be something after death, an undiscovered country. Hamlet’s task 
is puzzling; but he looks beyond it to the fact that all of life is puzzling. 
Like the thinking young man in the early Victorian period, so well de- 
scribed by Carlyle and Arnold, he is temporarily an agnostic. It has 
been affirmed that he cannot act because he cannot believe. This is not 
an adequate explanation of his inaction, but agnosticism is an element in 
his inaction. Characteristically, it is Hamlet who recognizes, in the depths 
of his own melancholy, the essential greatness of humanity; it is he who 
exclaims, “What a piece of work isa man! . . . In action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god!” 

Hamlet and Prospero are alike in many ways; and more than one 
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good critic has been tempted into the declaration that both are auto- 
biographical—that here the mask of William Shakespeare the dramatist 
wears thin and we see the man himself. There is nothing intrinsically im- 
probable in assigning to Shakespeare their best qualities. Hamlet is the 
wisest of his characters; and he who created Hamlet was at least equally 


wise. As for Prospero, he is a lover of that mercy which Shakespeare 
seems to emphasize so many times as to identify it with his own nature, 
And certainly Shakespeare was conscious that Prospero’s farewell to his 
magic art might be construed as his own farewell to the stage, since 7'he 
Tempest was his last play. Prospero’s noble speech on forgiveness, 
echoed by many other Shakespearean characters, may well have been the 
dramatist’s own creed: 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 


Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 


It is always dangerous to assign a character’s sentiments to Shakespeare 
himself, yet there are certain sentiments which are indubitably favorites 
of his. I feel that Shakespeare’s modesty is expressed in the remark of 
the Soothsayer in Antony and Cleopatra: 


In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 


Prospero’s command of his temper is related, at all events, to 
Horatio’s and Hermione’s and even, in a comic plot, to Petruchio’s in The 
Taming of the Shrew. Petruchio reminds Katharine that, as a gentle- 
man, he cannot strike her, however much she rages against him. Hamlet, 
in praising Horatio, speaks of his blood and judgment, well commingled, 
which prevent him from being a pipe for fortune’s finger, to sound what 
stop she please. Hermione, in this respect, is a fine contrast to Leontes, 
whose ungovernable temper leads him to make himself ridiculous. The 
Friar, in Romeo and Juliet, is another calm and majestic figure, who 
moderates the passion of despair in the two lovers. Cordelia, too, de- 
serves mention; she is one of Shakespeare’s most admirable portraits of 
fidelity. 

Gentleness of behavior—the behavior of a gentleman—is liberally sown 
throughout the plays. Nor does the dramatist assign it merely to those 
of gentle birth. He allows a character to say, it is true, 


We, the poorer born, 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes. 
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But, in the same play, he gives to a king the lines, 


Honors thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 


It is important to note that many of Shakespeare’s most democratic senti- 
ments are uttered by his kings. On the other hand, it is Malvolio the 
steward who is utterly lacking in gentleness of behavior and who there- 


fore excites only the derision of the spectators when he is humbled. Cassio 
has this gentleness in a remarkable degree when, at the close of Othello, 


he says: 
Dear General, I never gave you cause. 


Hamlet has it in his courteous words to Laertes just before they fight the 
duel. Benedick has it when he promises Beatrice to challenge his friend 
Claudo for his insult to Hero. Most of all, perhaps, Antony has 
When Enobarbus deserts him, he sadly admits that he has not deserved 
fidelity from his followers: 

Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it. 

Detain no jot, I charge thee. Write to him— 

I will subscribe—gentle adieus and greetings; 

Say that I wish he never find more cause 

To change a master.—O, my fortunes have 

Corrupted honest men! 


Agrippa is justified in saying of such a Roman, 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity; but you gods will give us 
Some faults to make us men. , 


The fatal flaw in Antony’s nature is forgotten at the end of the play— 
which is one of Shakespeare’s most remarkable studies in human nature, 
free at once from Puritanism and from moral blindness, rising in the last 
two acts to a sublimity which he never excelled and which is wholly purged 
of sentimentality. One of his greatest speeches is that of Antony in 
praise of serenity of temper and disregard of fortune: 

Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 

To grace it with your sorrows; bid that welcome 


Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 


Of Antony, as of Brutus, it may fittingly be said, 


For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honor by his death. 


The man who drew such characters must himself have bathed in the 
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divine springs which Homer and Virgil knew. It is when we compare him 
with those sentimentalists and sensationalists, Beaumont and Fletcher, or 

with that stern judge of men, Ben Jonson, that we perceive this most 

clearly. But he goes beyond Homer and Virgil in portraying an invincible 

gaiety in some of his best creations—in Mercutio, dying with a jest on his 

lips; in Beatrice, as tender as she is witty; in Touchstone, that phi- 

losopher in motley; and above all, of course, in Falstaff. 

Shakespeare’s praise of gaiety in the midst of life’s difficulties is one 
of his most inspiring qualities. It is one of those things which differ- 
entiate him from Milton and Dante and from the savage satire of a Swift 
or a Juvenal. Life must have rested but lightly on him who could create 
Falstaff and whose hand had not forgotten its cunning when at the close 
of his career he gave us that genial rogue, Autolycus. The bitter Foo! in 
Lear is not characteristic of Shakespeare’s humor. In his dramatic fune- 
tion he is an admirable character ; he is woven into the very fabric of the 
tragedy. But he is exceptional. Mercutio is normal. Normal, too, is 
Falstaff’s magnificent impudence in “forgiving” the hostess, whom he has 
wronged, or in deprecating, in the question-and-answer form of a church 
catechism, the value of honor. Normal is his assumption of youth, though 
his gray hairs give the lie to it. Shakespeare loved to ignore moral ques- 
tions now and then by taking us on a vacation into a land of incredible 
nonsense. When he returns, his moral sanity has the greater effect. One 
of his tragic heroes, Hamlet, is a humorist ; and this is one of the reasons 
why we find him so fascinating. He is the well-rounded man—temporarily 
plunged in melancholy, but capable, we feel, of enjoying life at all points. 
Like Shakespeare himself, he is a lover of the theater. He hates affecta- 
tion, and therefore ridicules that “water-fly,” Osric. In other circum- 
stances he could have been as devoted a lover as Romeo. He is the 
Elizabethan gentleman par excellence, an Earl of Essex without the 
latter’s consuming vanity. 

He who would make his words a pattern of conduct must not be too 
solemn. Burns, with all his faults, is one of the wisest interpreters of 
life because he had that invincible Shakespearean gaiety. The Jolly 
Beggars has a Falstaffian shout in its defiance of dull conventions. Brown- 
ing, too, is Shakespearean in such hearty outbursts as Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister and such sly ridicule of strait-laced virtue as Fra Lippo 
Lippi. Rabbi Ben Ezra, moreover, in his acceptance of life, is recogniz- 
ably Shakespearean. So is Chaucer’s Wife of Bath in her unquenchable 
vitality and more than Falstaffian frankness. No one can exceed Chaucer 
in a wholesome realism. But he is seldom as magically romantic as Shake- 
speare. It is in his praise of the true love that seeks no mastery that he 
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e him seems to me to be most akin to the spirit of Shakespeare. No poet has 
ae written better lines than these, poetry dipped in the divine springs: 
most Love wol nat been constreynéd by maistrye. 
cible Whan maistrie comth, the god of love, anon, 
. Beteth his wynges and, farewel, he is gon! 
n his Love is a thyng as any spirit free. 
phi- : . 

They are full of that profound understanding which Shakespeare ex- 
| one hibited in his creation of Juliet and Hermione, of Cordelia silent in her 
iffer- distaste for hypocrisy, of Horatio untaught to crook the pregnant hinges 
Swift of the knee where thrift may follow fawning. Shakespeare’s wisdom, like 
-eate Chaucer’s, issues from his sanity. He was a whole man. His tenderness, 
close like Chaucer’s in The Prioress’s Tale, is but another side of his gaiety. 
ol in His influence upon his readers, though almost unnoticed, is profound. 
une- His greatness is of the kind described so simply by Emerson: “Not he is 
’ the great who can alter matter, but he who can alter my state of mind.” 
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. In pink and in scarlet, in crimson and white, 
ons ey . 
Swaying in twin rows my garden across— 
rily Now nodding, their starry-bright faces they toss— 
nts. My cosmos gives greeting to each morning bright, 


In swift curves of beauty, in scalloping flight. 

In white, black and gold, lending plumage its gloss, 
im- While the green on the oaks or the sward they emboss, 
the The goldfinches flit, and flutter, then light. 

Thus the flower and the bird their fine motions blend, 


‘ta- 


the The flower swings its bloom in the cool early breeze, 
While the bird undulates from the shrubs and the trees, 
‘00 And his burdening weight causes flower-stalk to bend. 
While the goldfinch is perching and picking his seeds 
of My own grateful heart with beauty he feeds. 
lly Atsert Ospory. 


Washington Grove, Maryland. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND THE METHODISTS 


Frank Kinepon 
East Orange, N. J. 


Tue two best-known Englishmen of the eighteenth century are 
Samuel Johnson and John Wesley. Indeed, with the possible exception of 
Samuel Pepys, we know these two men more intimately than any who have 
ever lived in our western world, much more intimately than any of us 


can know the men and women whom we meet every day. Their portraits 
have been painted with every detail included. 

Johnson has been pictured for us in a biography, Wesley in his own 
journal. And never before or since has there been such a biography or 
such a journal. One finds it difficult to decide which is the more amazing, 
the regularity with which Wesley recorded his days in his diary or the 
meticulous, word-for-word reporting of Boswell. 

Poor Boswell! The years have not been kind to him. They have 
exaggerated his mannerisms until most people are tempted to think of 
him as merely a little man fit to be sent on errands. He had a touch of 
greatness in him, however. The man who could write the most excellent 
biography of our literature and, what is more, write it of one of his con- 
temporaries, was no pigmy. Herein was his greatness; he had an unlim- 
ited power of appreciation which enabled him to detect genius and to 
immortalize it. You may lampoon and caricature the little body, pencil 
and paper in hand, running after outstanding men to record their words, 
but you have to recognize the quality of spirit in the man who knew fine 
words when he heard them and was not ashamed to pass them on to us. 
He is a sort of an apostle of the gospel of good conversation. 

We are not now, however, writing of Boswell, but of the man whom 
he has introduced to us with an introduction the like of which we have 
never had before. Johnson dominated the literary world of his England 
as Wesley dominated the religious. Goldsmith was a more charming lit- 
erary craftsman than Johnson, Burke was a more luminous pamphleteer, 
Reynolds had a keener exsthetic sensibility, Boswell himself could write 
more lucid English prose, but Johnson dominated nevertheless; he was 
the “Grand Cham” and there was none other. In much the same way we 
might say that Whitefield was a more eloquent preacher than John 
Wesley, Charles had a richer gift of song, Coke was a more successful 
missionary, Fletcher had a more vivid mystical experience, but the fact 
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remains that John was the dominant personality, the bishop of that first 
Methodist group. 

If you had seen these leaders of their century together your first im- 
pression would have undoubtedly been one of contrast. Doctor Johnson 


was big, heavy, thick-lipped, unkempt, his clothes stained with spilt food, 


his whole bearing one of indolence; Wesley was slight, small of stature, 
dressed with a care that bordered on the fastidious, always keyed up to 
some new enterprise, radiating energy. It is the paradox of this com- 
parison that Johnson mingled constantly with the elite looking like a 
boor, while Wesley spent most of his time with the humble, but groomed 
himself as befitting one in attendance upon aristocrats. I suppose that 
Mrs. Johnson, Sr., was not as scrupulous a mother as the inexhaustible 
Susanna. 

Beneath their exteriors, however, these men had much in common. 
Both had the invaluable faculty of being alive to the currents of life and 
opinion of their own times; they plunged wholeheartedly into contempo- 
rary affairs. Their minds, also, worked after the same fashion: they were 
intellectually voracious and agile. I never quite get over my surprise that 
such scintillating repartee as Doctor Johnson’s could come from so pon- 
derous a frame, nor am I less amazed at the mass of reading which Wesley 
digested well enough to make incisive comments upon it. Each in his own 
field, these men were capable of luminous thinking, with Wesley possessing 
the happier faculty of clear expression. As their years advanced both of 
them became more and more dogmatic, manifesting at times that irritation 
with dissenting opinions that characterizes the doctrinaire. Perhaps this 
tendency was the natural result of years of adulation; if enough people 
for a sufficiently long time accept everything you say as final it is difficult 
to escape the inner persuasion that you are infallible. 

Religiously, too, these men had much in common. Johnson, in his 
own way, was a pious man vividly interested in the practices and precepts 
of religion. Boswell, himself, says of him with a deliciously safeguarded 
turn of phrase: 


Johnson himself was, in a dignified manner, a Methodist. In his Rambler 
110 he mentions with respect the whole discipline of regulated piety; and in 
his Prayers and Meditations many instances occur of his anxious examination 
into his spiritual state. 
In my own commonplace book I have transcribed one of Doctor Johnson’s 
prayers which seems to me most admirably to express the intellectual 
seeker’s ideal toward bis Maker. I give it in full. 


Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions are 
vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual: enable me, if it be thy will, to 
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attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the doubtful and instruct the 
ignorant; to prevent wrongs and terminate contentions; and grant that I shall 
use that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


A man who could write such a prayer was not far from the Christian 
experience which John Wesley taught and exemplified. 

Naturally the great conversationalist must often have expressed him- 
self on the value of the Methodist revival. Some of his comments have 
been preserved for us by Boswell, so I propose that we shall humbly pre- 
sent ourselves to the learned doctor seeking from him his opinion of his 
Methodist contemporaries. My only regret is that I cannot provide so 
pleasant a situation for you as that which he himself provided in the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was present, to 
consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which they were inclined. “Come 
(said he), you pretty fools, dine with me at the Mitre, and we will talk over 


that subject”; which they did, and after dinner he took one of them upon his 
knee and fondled her for half an hour together. 


The outcome of this conversation Boswell does not record, but I 
doubt whether the preaching of the Methodists could prevail against such 
persuasive methods, and so I draw the conclusion that the young ladies 
retained their orthodoxy in the Church of England. 

This must not be taken to mean that the lexicographer despised the 
preaching of the revivalists, for his biographer tells us of a statement 
concerning it which seems to me to be eminently fair and perennial good 
sense. He writes: 

I talked of preaching and of the great success which those called Meth- 
odists have. Johnson: “Sir, it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 
and familiar manner, which is the only way to do good to the common people, 
and which clergymen of genius and learning ought to do frem a principle of 
duty, when it is suited to their congregations; a practice for which they will 
be praised by men of sense. To insist against drunkenness as a crime because 
it debases reason, the noblest faculty of man, would be of no service to the 
common people: but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and 
show them how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression. Sir, when your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, religion 
will soon decay in that country.” 

Let this observation, Boswell adds, as Johnson meant it, be ever 
remembered. 

His fairness of judgment and something of his estimate of the whole 
Methodist movement may be deduced from the two following quotations 
which I give without comment in the language of the biographer: 

Dr. Erskine and Mr. Robert Walker, two very respectable ministers of 
Edinburgh, supped with us, as did the Reverend Dr. Webster. The conversa- 
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tion turned on the Moravian missions and on the Methodists. Dr. Johnson 
observed in general that missionaries were too sanguine in their accounts of 
their successes among savages and that much of what they tell is not to be 
believed. He owned that the Methodists had done good; had spread religious 
impressions among the vulgar part of mankind; but, he said, they had great 
bitterness against other Christians, and that he never could get a Methodist to 
explain in what he excelled others; that it always ended in the indispensable 
necessity of hearing one of their preachers. Discussing his intended presence at 
a benefit for Mrs. Abingdon he told us the play was to be “The Hypocrite,” 
altered from Cibber’s “Nonjuror” so as to satirize the Methodists. “I do not 
think,” said he, “the character of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the Meth- 
odists, but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors.” 


Naturally we are interested in Johnson’s opinions of the men of early 
Methodism. How did the founders of this incredible denomination of ours 
look to a man like him? Fortunately, we know. Here, for example, is the 
doctor’s frank opinion of Whitefield, with a passing comment on Wesley: 


Johnson: “One mind is like a vice and holds fast; there’s a good memory. 
Another is a file and he’s a disputant, a controversialist. Another is a razor 
and he is sarcastical.” We talked of Whitefield. He said he was at the same 
college with him and knew him before he began to be better than other people 
(smiling); that he believed he sincerely meant well but had a mixture of poli- 
tics and ostentation, whereas Wesley thought of religion only. Robertson said 
Whitefield had strong natural eloquence, which, if cultivated, would have done 
great things. Johnson: “Why, sir, I take it he was at the height of what his 
abilities could do, and was sensible of it. He had the ordinary advantages of 
education; but he chose to pursue that oratory which is for the mob.” Boswell: 
“He had great effect on the passions.” Johnson: “Why, sir, I don’t think so. 
He could not represent a succession of pathetic images. He vociferated and 
made an impression. There, again, was a mind like a hammer.” 


On another occasion he was much more caustic concerning White- 
field’s preaching. I suppose that the hyperbole of image and gesture 
which characterized this eloquent preacher was so foreign to Johnson’s 
taste that it actually irritated him. At any rate his biographer writes, 
“He would not allow much merit to Whitefield’s oratory. ‘His popular- 
ity, sir,’ said he, ‘is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner. He 
would be followed by crowds were he to wear a nightcap in the pulpit, or 
were he to preach from a tree.’ ” 

A different sort of annoyance was that which his indolent soul natu- 
rally felt in the presence of the more dynamic John Wesley, and he 
phrased it delightfully in his oft-quoted words: “He said, ‘John Wesley’s 
conversation is good but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go 
at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have out his talk as I do.’ ” 

The stanchest admirer of John Wesley could not possibly covet for 
his hero higher praise from this prince of conversationalists than that his 
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“conversation” was “good.” It was not every man to whom this literary 
autocrat would listen. That he meant what he said is evidenced by 
another quotation which includes a comparison of John and Charles and 
which I am immediately following with a second anecdote that relates to 
the same subject matter. 


Of John Wesley he said, “He can talk well on any subject.” Boswell: 
“Pray, sir, what has he made of his story of a ghost?” Johnson: “Why, sir, he 
believes it but not on sufficient authority. He did not take time enough to 
examine the girl. It was at Newcastle where the ghost was said to have ap- 
peared to the young woman several times, mentioning something about the right 
to an old house, advising application be made to an attorney, which was done; 
and at the same time saying the attorney would do nothing, which proved to be 
the fact.” “This,” said John, “is a proof that a ghost knows our thoughts! 
Now (laughing) it is not necessary to know our thoughts, to tell that an attor- 
ney will sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man, 
does not believe the story. I am sorry that John did not take more pains to 
enquire into the evidence for it.” He had, before I left London, resumed the 
conversation concerning the appearance of a ghost at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
which Mr. John Wesley believed, but to which Dr. Johnson did not give credit. 
I was, however, desirous to examine the question closely, and at the time 
wished to be made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley; for though I differed 
from him in some points I admired his various talents and loved his pious zeal. 
At my request, therefore, Dr. Johnson gave me a letter of introduction to him. 

To the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, 

3rd May, 1779. 

Sir: Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long known to me, is 
desirous of being known to you and has asked this recommendation, 
which I give him with great willingness, because I think it very much to 
be wished that worthy and religious men should be acquainted with 
each other. I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Jounson. 
Mr. Wesley being in the course of his ministry at Edinburgh, I presented this 
letter to him, and was very poiitely received. I begged to have it returned to 
me, which was accordingly done. His state of the evidence as to the ghost did 
not satisfy me. 


For a final quotation I go to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1797, 
where may be found the following letter, which is naturally of especial in- 


terest to us because it reminds us how both these men agreed on what we 
are sure was the wrong position regarding our own war for independence. 
However, our primary interest just now is not in the politics of these 
gentlemen, but in Doctor Johnson’s estimate of Wesley. As an example of 
the fine art of letter writing this epistle is worth our study, and as a 
summing up of Johnson’s respect for Wesley it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 
Dr. Johnson to the Rev. John Wesley, 
6th February, 1776. 
Sir: When I received your Commentary on the Bible I durst not at first 
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flatter myself that I was to keep it, having so little claim to so valuable a 
present; and when Mrs. Hall (Mr. Wesley's sister) informed me of your kind- 
ness, was hindered from time to time from returning you those thanks which I 
now entreat you to accept. 

I have thanks likewise to return you for the addition of your important 
suffrage to my argument on the American question. To have gained such a 
mind as yours may justly confirm me in my opinion. What effect my paper has 
on the public I know not; but I have no reason to be discouraged. The lec- 
turer was surely in the right who, though he saw his audience slinking away, 
refused to quit the chair while Plato staid. I am, reverend sir, your most 
humble servant, 

Sam. JoHNsON. 





i  @ 


From out our lowering skies on faltering wing 
He has made his flight into the waiting West; 
A great heart and high faith unaltering 

Of late had held him to the earth, at best 
Grown lonely with the loneliness that comes 
To one who lingers long with wistful dreaming 
Of all those brave and fair companions 

Who have flung down their torches gleaming. 


Change, loss, and silence! Groping after, 

We cherish yet his wisdom and his wit, 

And hear again his raillery and laughter, 

And see those eyes with lambent wisdom lit. 

Dear Friend, in that bright place for you reserved, 

We leave you with the God you greatly served. 

’ Anne G. Goopset. 

Evanston, II. 


[This Sonnet is a Memorial to Wiuu1am Vatentine Kewiey, D.D., the 
preceding Editor of this Mernuopist Review, who passed away, December 14, 
1927. ] 
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GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH—1829-1929 


Lewis Keast 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
“Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said: 


Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room.”—Luke 
14. 21-22. 


In this year of grace nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, we celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of General William Booth. This great apostle 
to the poor was born in Nottingham on the tenth day of April, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine; and, as the parish register records, he was 
baptized two days later, on April 12, at Sneiton church. William Booth 
was the son of Samuel and Mary Booth of Nottintone Place, and the 
ceremony was performed by Reverend George Wilkins, D.D., perpetual 
curate and vicar of Saint Mary’s. But aside from the matter of General 
Booth’s centenary, the very fact that the present leadership of the Salva- 
tion Army, at this writing (January, 1929), is held in question makes this 
paper most opportune. Before this shall have reached the reader it is 
believed that the present leader, General Bramwell Booth, will have re- 
signed and a new leader appointed. At seventy-two years of age he is 
broken in health and quite incapacitated for the responsibilities of his 
high office. To date very little has leaked out from London, but it is 
certain that a great majority of the supreme council there assembled is 
in favor of the appointing of a new leader to carry forward the work. 
From the time of its inception and organization the Booths have been at 
the head of the Salvation Army, holding undisputed sway. The time has 
come when their leadership is being questioned, and their authority has 
little power. 

General William Booth was born in a great century and in a 
period of undisputed privilege. Politically William Pitt had cleared the 
way to a period of peace known as the Victorian period; Canning was 
championing Catholic Emancipation; on the high seas Nelson had won 
the great battle of Trafalgar; on the Continent Wellington, at Waterloo, 
had decided the fate of Napoleonic powers; in America the Colonies had 
come to their freedom, and Charles Carroll was breaking ground for the 
first passenger railroad, to be known later as the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad system. At the close of that militant and constructive age Booth 
was born. Charles Darwin, William Ewart Gladstone, Alfred Tennyson 
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and Abraham Lincoln were each twenty years of age when this great 
leader of the Lord’s Army came to life in Nottingham. Seldom do we 
find a period so productive of great men both in statesmanship and in 
letters as we find in the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In that period, when great continents were 
being rebuilt, Victor Hugo, Cavour, Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, Bis- 
mark and Bright were born. 

Comparing the social status of the times with the above survey, the 
outlook was anything but encouraging. Employment was scarce and wages 
were low. England was suffering a severe depression which is always 
incident to a period of prolonged war. The plea of the poor went up to 
Parliament calling for a revival of the Corn Laws. Food was expensive 
and homes were filthy and over-crowded. The historian tells us that “in 
Manchester one tenth of the population lived in dens below the street, and 
that oftentimes a whole family, parents and children, occupied a single 
cellar, which was generally wet and foul.” 

Speaking of his boyhood William Booth remarks: “At the date of my 
birth bad times set in, heavy losses followed one on the heels of the other, 
making my early days a season of mortification and misery.” His child- 
hood was chilled with adversity, and the days were dark, dismal and un- 
happy. His recollections of his mother are both confusing and contra- 
dictory. At one time he seems to say: “I got little or no help from my 
parents.” In speaking of his mother he said: “She had no time to attend 
to me.” And, yet again, he says: “I had a good mother. I loved my 
mother. From infancy to manhood I lived in her.” The general opinion 
would be that Booth’s was a “blighted childhood.” 

Although his parents failed in their parental duty there came a period 
in early life when he felt that there was something lacking in his personal 
experience. A humble Methodist shoemaker, a cousin of William Booth’s, 
brought to bear the needed corrective on his childish consciousness, not 
so much in things that he did, or in the words that he said, but in his quiet 
consistent living. Who ever thought that the quiet influence of this godly 
man, a humble Methodist shoemaker, would reach out unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth and bless millions of souls in another generation! 

It was left to Isaac Marsden, however, a Methodist class leader, to 
encourage the work of the silent influence of that humble shoemaker, 
Cousin Gregory. Concerning Marsden’s preaching William Booth says: 
“TI shall never forget the words I first heard from the lips of Mr. Isaac 
Marsden. I was walking out one evening with two friends at Nottingham, 
when I was fourteen years of age. Mr. Marsden was conducting special 
services at the Wesleyan Chapel; and at that time no one could hear him 
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who had any belief in the great truths of the Bible without being deeply 
impressed and stimulated. We entered the chapel late in the dusk. [ 
could hardly see the speaker, but just at that moment he was saying: ‘A 
soul dies every minute.” . . . I have little doubt that, but for my two 
friends, I should have stayed that very night and given my heart to God.” 

From the moment Marsden uttered those words: “A soul dies every 
minute,” there grew in the heart of this young boy a longing for God. “J 
felt,” he says, “that I wanted, in place of the life of self-indulgence to 
which I was yielding myself, a happy, conscious sense that I was pleasing 
God, living right, and spending all my powers to get others into such a 
life.” With this young lad it was a matter of a pencil-case or peace! 
He had wronged another boy and sought profit out of his companion 
through false trading. “I remember as if it were but yesterday,” he says, 
“the spot in the corner of the room under the chapel, the hour, the resolu 
tion to end the matter; the rising up and the rushing forth; the finding 
of the young fellow I had chiefly wronged ; the acknowledgment of my sin; 
the return of the ‘pencil-case’ ; the instant rolling away from my heart of 
the guilty burden; the peace that came in its place, and the going forth 
to serve God and my generation from that hour.” 

Most of General Booth’s youthful days were spent as a pawn- 
broker’s assistant. On account of the poverty and the deplorable condi- 
tions that prevailed in England’s city life at that time pawnbroking was 
often @ prosperous business. The wretched state of humanity touched his 
heart. A mother came one day to pawn a baby’s bib for a bite of bread! 
He could faithfully say from the day of his conversion: Nihil humanum 
alienum a me puto. A pawnbroker was often considered a hard man with 
a mean spirit, but William Booth reversed the order and became, not only 
a merchant, but a minister to the needy. When twenty-three years of 
age, on April 10, he gave up pawnbroking to be a preacher, and instead 
of being a merchant he became a Methodist minister. Here he was con- 
fronted with two phases of ministerial activity: aggressive evangelism 
and the regular pastorate. He chose the former, giving himself to evan- 
gelism and mission work in the great cities. 

Evidently William Booth was not content to sail life’s stormy sea 
alone ; and in choosing a partner for life he was fortunate in selecting one 
who was sometimes called his superior. In 1852 he met Catherine Mum- 
ford for the first time, and accompanied her home from a meeting in City 
Road. Catherine Mumford describes their walk that evening in the fol- 
lowing words: “‘That little journey will never be forgotten by either of 
us. It is true that nothing particular occurred, except that, as W 
afterward expressed it, it seemed as if God flashed simultaneously into 
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our hearts that affection which afterward ripened into what has proved 
at least to be an exceptional union of heart and purpose and life, and 
which none of the changing vicissitudes with which our lives have been 
crowded has been able to efface.” William Booth and Catherine Mumford 
were united in marriage on the sixteenth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, by the Rev. Doctor Thomas at the Stockwell New Chapel in 
South Lendon. In London they began their united life together, and 
London, from henceforth, was to be the center of their great world serv- 
ice. Concerning their comparative abilities there has been considerable 
question ; but educationally Catherine Booth was her husband’s superior. 
If the General was the power, Mrs. Booth was both the genius and the 
counselor of their life program. 

To appreciate their life work one must understand the condition of 
the people with whom they labored. The West End of London was 
an immoral cesspool. We have hinted at the prevailing poverty of those 
early days, but add to this indescribable drunkenness and dissipation ; 
think of the sick mothers and dirty children. If we shall understand the 
rise of the Salvation Army or appreciate the life service of William and 
Catherine Booth we must forever remember their compassion for fallen 
humanity as they devote their lives to the salvation of sinful souls in the 
slums of great cities. They were not only reaching down into the gutters, 
but we find them “forever pushing back the frontiers of privilege for poor 
people.” 

Methodism has been the mother of many great men. We regret 
that the time came when William Booth saw fit to withdraw from the 
royal ranks of the Methodist ministry. Had his education been equal to 
his energy we believe that the Salvation Army would never have become 
a separate organization, but would have remained intact, a part of the 
great mission work of the Methodist Church. Here is another example of 
unorganized enthusiasm. Had William Booth the intellect and genius of 
Hugh Price Hughes or Samuel Collier, the Salvation Army would never 
have been the “sundered section” that it is to-day. General Booth real- 
ized this when it was too late. During a siege of sickness he read Tyer- 
man’s Wesley and began to compare Mr. Wesley’s experience with his 
own. He said: “I think I have derived some important lessons; one is 
that, under God, Wesley made Methodism, not only by converting sinners, 
but by making well instructed saints.” The real value of this paper will 
not depend upon lingering long on the prevailing differences and dissi- 
dence ; we know too well the danger of allowing the separations of yester- 
day to enlarge the divisions of to-day. General Booth was a remarkable 
recurer of ruined lives, and only as we are able to penetrate and disclose 
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the inner springs of his life and catch the contact of his life with the poor 
and needy shall we be able to give a fair appraisal of his life and work. 
The General was well acquainted with most of the military metaphors 

that might be mentioned. Cromwell said on the day before the battle of 
Dunbar, “We are upon an engagement very difficult.” The happy war- 
rior is ever conscious of this in every Christian crusade. William Booth 
was a soldier and not a diplomat. He often complained of the autocracy 
of the Wesleyans and the ministry of the Methodist New Connexion; but 
it must be said of Mr. Wesley that his genius for government far excelled 
that of the General, as is seen in his relation to Methodism in America and 
the establishment of the Legal Hundred in the home land. The present 
schism in the Salvation Army could scarcely have happened had it not 
been for the desire of the Booths to propagate their own personal power 
in the spirit of autocracy. To the query, “Don’t you think two heads 
are better than one?” the General replied: “It depends on the heads!” 
All his associates and officers were expected to hold his views and follow 
his orders: 

“Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die.” 


Mr. Booth’s greatest literary achievement was his Darkest Eng- 


land and the Way Out. This work was published in October, 1890, and 
immediately it was in great demand. Thousands of copies were sold in 
a few weeks and in the first six months the General realized nearly half a 
million dollars. Strange as it may seem, his greatest gain and his greatest 
loss came in the same month. Catherine Booth, his devoted wife, died on 
October 4, 1890. 

Through the publication of his book and the income therefrom the 
General’s work was greatly enlarged. City colonies grew into great farm 
colonies overseas; and here and there on the Continent Salvation Army 
Corps were opening daily; but his foreign adventures only added to his 
domestic difficulties. His co-workers often found him irritable and im- 
patient. Although he acquired a growing international popularity, there 
were clear and unmistakable evidences of his waning power. He was not 
the happy warrior he once was. Failing eyesight and general physical 
disability came on and he was compelled to relinquish his leadership to 
his son Bramwell. Holding his son’s hand one late afternoon he said: 
“Bramwell, I have done what I could for God, and for the people with my 
eyes ; now I shall do what I can for God and the people without my eyes.” 

It was in the late summer of 1912, August 20, that the family was 
called to bid farewell to their dying father and chief. They kept their 
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vigil closely until thirteen minutes past ten that evening, then Bramwell 
turned to the doctor and said: “Is this death?” “Yes,” said the doctor, 
“this is death.” The great warrior, the friend of the sinner and the 
shelterless, had exchanged his bivouac of time for his eternal home. He 
was denied a place in the Abbey among the great, but God, who is more 
merciful than man, received him into his eternal habitation. They laid 
him to rest in Abney Park Cemetery, and while sorrowing multitudes 
wept for his departure millions of the heavenly host welcomed his return 
home! 





DEFEAT 


Greater is he in that dark hour 

Of defeat when failure asserts its power, 
When hounds of hell shall jeer and hiss, 

Or press to the cheek the traitor’s kiss, 

Who valiantly fought with truth’s keen sword, 
And unlike a Judas, betrayed net his Lord, 
Than he who trafficked in manhood to gain 
The coveted prize he sought to obtain. 


Rather is he the victor who 
Kept faith with himself the contest through, 
Knowing he bartered no priceless dress 
For glittering bauble men call success; 
Be he winner or loser a higher fame 
More brightly emblazons his fair name, 
Than he who in triumph reaches the goal 
With stain of duplicity on his soul. 
Josgrpu Bennett. 


Waynesville, O. 
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ST. JOHN’S VISION 


Cuapter VI. Tue Messace or THE REVELATION FOR THE UNIVERSAL 
CuuRCH 


Grace Morrison Everett 
(Deceased) 


Tuvs the times produced the book of Revelation and it has a literal 
meaning for those days. But has it no message for the modern church 
the church which has never known the human Christ, and sometimes 
gropes to find the divine Christ; the church that is rich in money as well 
as in memories, and powerful in influence as well as in spirit; the church 
that is scientific instead of poetic, that is practical instead of visionary 
has the book no message for our times? 

The angel told John not to “seal the words of this prophecy, for the 
time is at hand” (Rev. 22.10). The early church believed that that re- 
ferred to the return of her Leader to the earth. But may we not inter- 
pret it to mean that the prophecy refers to ever present earthly condi- 
tions and so has a message for the church in all ages? For, as we said 
earlier about Christ, that he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
so we can say of his church that she is always the same fundamentally. 

She is the same in that she is always face to face with mystery. For 
thousands of years men have searched and studied for some explanation 
of the meaning of life. Multitudes of theories and philosophies have been 
offered, but “the riddle of the painful earth” is still unsolved. To-day 
men are as perplexed as ever about the problems of the universe and 
human destiny. In this twentieth century the foundations seem to be 
shaken and many are more hopeless than ever. The church in this crisis 
cannot answer all their questions. Moreover, the earthly church never 
will be able to, not even after all the revelations she has received, because 
the plans of God are too big for the human intellect to comprehend. 
But she can keep her own faith strong in this and every age of doubt, 
believing where she cannot prove. 

Then the church is the same in that she is always struggling with 
evil. There have been two thousand years of Christian teaching, and 
yet some dare to assert that the world is growing worse. Slavery, duel- 
ling, and persecution have largely disappeared from the civilized world, 
but idolatry is still in possession of many of her ancient strongholds, and 
Islam is on the aggressive. Moreover the liquor and drug traffics are 
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here, and war still threatens civilization. Even in ordinary daily life 
lawlessness has made appalling inroads, and the social and business worlds 
are regardless of Christ’s authority. There is less of ignorance and 
superstition, more of refinement and culture, and yet an impartial study 
of the situation would seem to indicate that the church’s struggle has 
just begun. 

If the preceding paragraphs are true then the church is always the 
same in her mission. Stated very unconventionally, it is to make human 
life worth while. A life which is filled with greed and lust and malice is 
not worth living, neither is a life which simply eats and works for seventy 
years. Therefore, the church must furnish an idealism which will raise 
humanity to a higher plane. She must create new social conditions, and 
give the individual the inspiration for victory over sin, and the hope of 
immortality, whether that individual be a Roman citizen or slave, a 
modern capitalist or wage-earner. 

The church is always the same in her humanness. She has the same 
trials and sufferings, doubts and fears, hopes and aspirations as the rest 
of humanity. She makes mistakes and needs correction, instruction and 
inspiration. She is the guardian of eternal truth, but she is limited by 
the thought of each succeeding generation. In an age of faith she is 
devout; in an age of science she is materialistic; in prosperous times she 
is worldly; in periods of distress she is penitent; but at all times her 
life is highly emotional. She feels keenly, suffers acutely, loves ardently, 
and hopes persistently. 

Finally, the church is always the same in her leadership. She has 
not always understood his personality, and has sometimes misinterpreted 
his teachings. She has frequently misrepresented him, but she has never 
deserted him. She has always been the church of Jesus Christ. More- 
over, there have always been those in her ranks who were worthy inter- 
preters of their Lord in life and speech, and therefore their experiences 
have had a value for Christians in all ages. This was adjudged true of 
the author of Revelation when his book was included in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. When all its human, temporary elements—the oriental imagery 
and primitive misconceptions—are swept aside, what then is its message 
for the universal, perennial church? 

First, it tells us that Christ is alive and interested in human affairs. 
Yes, more. That he is active. Frequently the cry is raised: “Back to 
Christ,” and we need often to get back to the historic Christ and learn 
of him. But what he said then is no more important than what he is 
doing now. We must recognize him in the life of to-day and follow his 
leadership against gigantic wrongs. The watchword should be “On with 
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Christ” as often as “Back to Christ,” because he is never behind, but 
always ahead, never standing still, but always moving toward victory. 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in his train? 


Then the book gives us a further revelation of his character. The 
Gospels put all the emphasis on his love for sinners. He loved them with 
a sacrificial love; he could always forgive. Revelation emphasizes his 
hatred of sin. He hates it with a consuming hatred; he will never com- 
promise with evil. As his followers must share his love for humanity, so 
also they must share his hatred of sin. They must be willing to enter 
into a life-and-death struggle with it. The test is how much can we 
sacrifice, for the Lamb and his martyr army have set us an example of 
sacrifice. We are not worthy of them until we can agonize for the cause 
we represent. But the Christ of Revelation is not a suffering Prince, 
but an immortal and invincible Leader who will see us through the war! 

And Revelation shows us something of the magnitude of this war. 
Every normal human heart has the desire for struggle and achievement. 
On the pages of Revelation, life is pictured in such a way as to show the 
opportunities for such achievement. It appeals to the heroic. One can 
hardly read the book at a sitting without feeling the thrill of a call to the 
colors. It is a struggle against a foe who is worthy of our steel; it is a 
struggle under a Leader who is worthy of our allegiance; it is a struggle 
in which, whether we live or die, our cause will be victorious. The imagery 
of the book is local and transient, but its spirit is universal and eternal. 

Its persistent note of victory is one of the most valuable elements in 
the book. Although it portrays a desperate conflict, its influence is not 
depressing, for scattered through its pages are seven sublime doxologies : 

“Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb be the 
honor, and the glory, and the dominion forever and ever” (Rev. 5. 13). 
And again: “Amen. Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving 
and honor and power and might be unto our God forever and ever” 
(Rev. 7. 10). Then there is the Hallelujah Chorus in the nineteenth 
chapter: 

“I heard as it were a great voice of a great multitude in heaven 
saying: ‘Hallelujah: Salvation, glory, and power, belong to our God, for 
true and righteous are his judgments’—and a second time they say 
‘Hallelujah.’ And the four and twenty elders fell down and worshiped 
God, saying, ‘Amen. Hallelujah.’ And I heard as it were the voice of a 
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great multitude, and the voice of many waters and the voice of mighty 
thunders, saying: ‘Hallelujah, for the Lord our God, the Almighty, 


, 


reigneth.’” What uninspired hymns of the church can equal these in 
majesty? They appeal to the emotions rather than to the intellect, but 
most people are swayed by their emotions. For the ordinary Christian, 
troubled and perplexed by the apparent weakness and defeat of the 
church, probably few things would be more helpful than to read the 
triumphant passages in Revelation, and to allow the imagination to pic- 
ture the innumerable multitude in white robes and with the voice of many 
waters. 
They see the triumph from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh. 

And it is well for us occasionally to be with them in spirit so that we may 
catch the enthusiasm of their confidence. Of course, it was an ecstatic 
vision, but we may be very sure that the reality will not be less than it is 
pictured. 

Revelation is primarily a book of destiny and doom; therefore, it is 
filled with solemn warnings which are never out of date. No one can read 
the book without learning something about the true nature of sin. It is 
represented not only as lawlessness, but as high treason against the Ruler 
of the universe. The deceitfulness of sin is also emphasized. In the 
beginning it may be as attractive as the intoxicating cup offered by a 
charming woman, but in the end it stingeth like a scorpion. It will destroy 
its victims whether they be rich or poor, high or low (Rev. 17. 2; 9. 10). 
The book sets forth vividly the darkness and despair in the kingdom of 
evil, and the joy and light in the dominion of Christ. 

To those who cherish the notion that so long as there is life there is 
hope, with what fearful meaning come the words: “He that is unrighteous, 
let him do unrighteousness still; and he that is filthy, let him be made 
filthy still.” With an equal degree of comfort to the good come the 
words: “And he that is righteous let him do righteousness still, and he 
that is holy let him be made holy still” (Rev. 22. 11). As they stand in 
the text the words appear to be an arbitrary sentence pronounced at the 
end of the age, but a little observation shows that they are rather the 
statement of a law which is operating continuously through all life. If 
we line up with either good or evil it is not likely that we will change 
sides, because we grow into the likeness of our leader, and we cannot 
change our nature as we might a uniform. Moreover, the time is coming 
when this process of growth will reach a culmination, and the possibility 
of change will be gone forever. To use a figure of Revelation our char- 
acters will be branded in. 
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Then there is the oft-repeated warning: “Behold, I come quickly,” 
“Behold, I come as a thief.” While the church does not interpret these 
words in the sense in which they were written, they may still bring home 
to us the uncertainty of human life. No man knows what a day may 
bring forth for good or ill, but destiny usually comes sooner than it is 
expected. More arbitrary perhaps is the assertion that if a man shall 
kill with the sword, with the sword must he be killed (Rev. 13:10); but 
history has proved it to be literally true. Witness the rise and fall of 
nearly every warlike nation—Assyria, Babylonia, Macedonia, Rome, and 
the France of Napoleon. They conquered and were to be conquered in 
their turn. 

A superficial reading of Revelation would seem to teach that al! 
the cataclysms of nature and all the calamities of life are special judg- 
ments of God. Doubtless the early church believed that; the pagans of 
their day talked about the thunderbolts of Jove. We have outgrown that 
crude idea, however, but we must not swing to the other extreme. These 
catastrophes do have an indirect connection with the struggle. If men 
would stop striving for personal aggrandizement, and would devote their 
energies to studying and controlling the forces of nature, many of these 
terrors would disappear. Revelation gives a wonderful picture of an 
ideal world (Rev. 21) ; and the achievements of modern science have shown 
that it is not altogether visionary. Irrigation makes streams in the desert 
so that the thirsty land has springs of water. The modern methods of 
agriculture have greatly increased the yield of various harvests. Many 
fruits and flowers have been brought to perfection and their season 
lengthened. By the planting of forests the flow of rivers can be regu- 
lated. Thus man can protect himself against drought and famine and 
flood. Moreover, the triumphs of medicine, surgery and sanitation seem 
miraculous. Smallpox, yellow fever, malaria, and many oriental plagues 
are not the scourges they once were, while tuberculosis, typhoid fever and 
diphtheria are fast being brought under control. Surgery has made such 
progress that it is hardly too much to say that it can make over the 
human body; and the resuscitation of the drowning seems little less than 
the raising of the dead. Apparently nothing is impossible to modern 
science. 

But science alone cannot make a perfect world. All the prophets 
depict struggle, but all look forward to a time of peace. That is the 
ideal condition for humanity. History and revelation unite in teaching 
that the condition is possible only when science shall be inspired and 
dominated by the spirit of Christianity. Then it will bring in the Golden 


Age. 
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Revelation is a stern book, but it is filled with benedictions and 
beatitudes: “Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the word of 
the prophecy—Grace be unto you and peace” (Rev. 1. 3, 4). “Blessed 
is he that watcheth” (Rev. 14. 15). “Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord” (Rev. 14. 13). “Blessed are they that are bidden to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb” (Rev. 19. 9). “Blessed are they that 
wash their robes” (Rev. 22. 14). “Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection” (Rev. 20. 6). “Blessed is he that keepeth 
the words of the prophecy of this book” (Rev. 22. 7). “The grace of 
the Lord Jesus be with the saints” (Rev. 22. 21). 

There are also invitations ; invitations to study the purposes of God 
as they develop in human history. We can do it better now than John 
could. Invitations to witness the destruction of evil; invitations to 
witness the beauty of the perfected earth typified by the new Jerusalem. 
If these are somewhat limited and personal, there stands near the close 
of the book an all-embracing invitation: “The Spirit and the bride say 
‘Come’; and he that heareth, let him say ‘Come.’ And he that is athirst, 
let him come: he that will, let him take of the water of life freely” (Rev. 
22. 17). The very form of the repetition shows that it is unlimited by 
time or space, but only by the human will. It is figurative, to be sure, 
but such a simple, perfect figure. Humanity is thirsting for what? For 
a fullness of life sometime—somewhere. And Revelation has a message 
about that. It promises immortality. What the nature of that death- 
less existence will be is not so clear. If our standards of life are material- 
istic we may take the description literally and picture to ourselves an 
earthly paradise of fruitful fields and golden cities. Or, if we are tired, 
we may take away all figurative language and look forward to a heaven of 
perfect peace and quiet. “Blessed are they that die in the Lord from 
henceforth, for they rest from their labors” (Rev. 14. 13). But more 
likely the other world will offer larger opportunities for service and 
achievement. If we are longing to see social justice established, that is 
coming, for Christ will be supreme, and his law is love. If communion 
with God is our ideal there is certainly encouragement for that hope. But 
these details matter little. The great underlying truth is, that whatever 
our ideals here, when we enter the future life we shall be satisfied. Our 
conceptions will probably change and we shall not want the same things 
there that we think we do here. But whatever they are, we shall be satis- 
fied. “I will give to him that is athirst of the fountain of life freely” 
(Rev. 21. 6). 

What then is the meaning of the book of Revelation for all time? 
To summarize in a few words is it not this? That there is a terrific and 
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irreconcilable conflict going on in the universe: that the forces of right- 
eousness have an immortal Leader who has suffered and will reign. To 
oppose him means irreparable loss ; to follow him may mean hardship now, 
but will lead to perfect satisfaction in the end. 

As the Vision passes away, John exclaims: “Amen. Come, Lord 
Jesus.” And as we watch the progress of reform and evangelism in the 
world, we should recognize his presence now and cry: 


Lead on, O King Eternal, 

The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 

Thy tents shall be our home. 
Lead on, O King Eternal, 

Till sin’s fierce war shall cease 
And holiness shall whisper 

The sweet Amen of peace. 


Lead on, O King Eternal, 
We follow, not with fears, 
For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er thy face appears. 
Thy cross is lifted o’er us; 
We journey in its light; 
The crown awaits the conquest, 
Lead on, O God of might. 





AVE MARIA 


Ave Maria! thou, whose name 

All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we breathe thy shrine; 

For He, thy Son and Saviour vows 

To crown all lowly, lofty brows 
With joy of love like thine. 


Blessed is the womb that bare Him, blest 

The bosom where his lips were pressed; 
But rather blest are they 

Who hear his word and keep it well, 

The living homes where Christ shall dwell 
And never pass away. 


—From a poem by Jonn Keste. 





The Child of Destiny 


THE CHILD OF DESTINY 


The little child at Mary’s breast 
Dreams not of what may come; 

He lies secure in baby rest 
While beat of royal drum 

Is sounding out in Herod’s halls 
The summons and decree 

To slay the child, whate’er befalls, 
And mock his prophecy. 


But sleep Jesu, thou Coming One, 
The angels vigil keep; 

Jehovah, God, is great! His Son, 
The virgin’s babe, may sleep. 


Those tiny fingers now in quest 
Of wistful mother’s touch 

Will bring the faint and weary rest, 
And hold new life for such 

As Father-God, with yearning heart, 
Can find to own His Son,— 

From palace great or busy mart, 
Such love excluding none. 


So sleep Jesu, thou Coming One, 
While angels vigil keep; 

Jehovah, God, is good! His Son, 
The Superman, may sleep. 


The King of Love and Prince of Peace 
This manger child shall be, 
And reign until he brings release 
To all humanity; 
The evil genius of this world, 
By stratagem or might, 
Shall never see His banner furled, 
Nor overthrow His right. 


Then sleep, Jesu, thou Coming One, 
The angels vigil keep; 

Jehovah, God, is King! His Son, 
Emmanuel, may sleep. 


J. Ranpotpn Sasnetr. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Genesis does not have to be reconciled with science. The divine cause 
of creation is a far greater fact than the physical methods. The Duke 
of Argyll, statesman, scientist and philosopher, said these great words: 

“The meaning of the words of Moses is ahead of all science, not because 


it anticipates the results of science, but because it is independent of them and 
runs as it were round the margin of all possible discovery.” 


Evolution will doubtless change with every generation as to its meaning 
and methods, but back of that and all other theories of nature, moves the 
Spirit of God whose brooding life, in the beginning and forever, trans 
forms all chaos into cosmos. Natural selection can never tell us all about 
the origin of species. 


IncaRNATION, a word used freely in many religions, is a mighty con- 
ception in Christianity. Incarnation, which means “made flesh,” is the 
very source of the human personality of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
incarnation is not man deified; it is God humanified. The Son of God 
became the Son of man. By his gift of the Holy Spirit we human children 
may become the children of God. Incarnation comes down from heaven; 
regeneration leads us up to God. 


Joun Bunyan once said: “When thou prayest, rather let thy heart 
be without words, than thy words without a heart.” Prayer is at its 
apex when we are able to still the worldly noise of our lives and in the 
stillness of the soul, though our speech has been silenced, we can hear 
God speak. Worship is more than a human deed; it is a divine partner- 


ship. 


A SUPERNATURAL conception of Jesus is the most sublime portraiture 
of birth in all history. John the Baptist, the forerunner of our Lord, was 
filled with the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb, so that his prophetic 
gift began in his infancy, but Jesus was formed by the Holy Spirit in the 
secret springs of his motherhood. In John, a man was filled with divine 
power; in Jesus, God became revealed in a human life. This mystery of 
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the incarnation makes Christ the very head and pattern of a new human- 
ity. “The Father giveth him not the Spirit by measure.” 


“Deatu and Renewal!” is the favorite phrase of Bjerre, a Swedish 
specialist in psycho-therapy. It portrays our daily sleeping and waking: 
it occurs in our spiritual death and spiritual rebirth; it points to some- 
thing beyond that bodily death which finishing physical life is the birthday 
of immortality. Few of us can find much religion in the modern realm of 
psycho-analysis, but it is a comfort that some of these psychic investi- 
gators do have a glimpse of a new creation beyond all decay and death. 


Fittny enough are many country roads and city streets dirty with 
dust or miry with mud. But worse yet is that human soot which soils the 
soul. Impurity in literature from newspapers to novels, the smut of many 
movies and much nasty amusement and the smudgery of some societies— 
all are smearing the inner life of multitudes. Wordsworth wrote, 


Shades of the prisonhouse begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 


and too often obscene phantoms come both to the eyes and ears of youth, 
turning them away from their born citizenship of the kingdom of heaven 
to vile relationship with the beast. While the waste of human bodies 
caused by many hygienic miseries is bad enough, much worse is the waste 
of human souls wrought by the poisoned atmosphere of a decadent age. 


CuRisTIAN unity is coming; its spirit was never more strong than 
to-day. But that community of spirit is formed by the inward experi- 
ence rather than by any outward likeness. Unity is best and richest 
without uniformity. The oak tree and the violet are both living vege- 
tables, entirely unlike in their outer appearance, but fully the same in 
their vitality of growth. Some day we shall have a Holy Universal 
Church, a perfect community of saints, containing everything from the 
Quaker to the sacramentarian, with the Methodist in the middle. 


Apvenxt Sunday, which follows Thanksgiving Day, comes when 
autumn leaves are dropping and deeper darkness fills the days. It pre- 
pares us for the joy of Christmas; its trumpet bids all Christians to put 
off the works of darkness and put on the armor of light. It proclaims 
every coming Lord, from the Judge to the Redeemer. It deals with all 
comings of God, past, present and future. Its message is that promise of 
Zechariah, “Behold thy King cometh unto thee!” It is well in these four 
Advent Sundays to emphasize the truth that God is seeking man far more 
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than man seeks God. Christmas is its primary Advent and, at the close 
of the calendar year, Pentecost is its consummation. 


Brave Sunday, the second Sunday in Advent, could well be observed 
to exhort the love and study of the Holy Scriptures. Most perfect poets, 
such as Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson, were familiar with the book 
of God; such a mighty musician as Bach in his cantatas and other crea 
tions had behind him his knowledge of this record of revelation; statesmen 
like Lincoln knew the Book from lid to lid; but above all literature, art 
and law is Christian character, which can find in the Bible a heavenward 
road sign. More Scriptures should be read every day than newspapers. 
It is better news and covers the past, present and future. 


A POET, years ago, gave us these two quatrains, which put real spirit 
into nature: 


One ship drives East and the other drives West, 
By the very same wind that blows; 

Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
That shows which way she goes. 


Like the gales of the sea are the waves of Fate, 
As we journey along through Life; 

’Tis the set of the Soul that determines the Goal, 
And not the Storm nor the Strife. 


Surely man’s mastery of machinery is a fine symbol of the spiritual 
lordship of life. Not Fate but Faith determines the driving of the soul 
upward to God and heaven. 


CurisTIAN is a name which should become more than a mere nom de 
plume. It is not simply an assumption such as most of our names are, 
expressing no element of our inward life. It is an actual name, the right- 
ful title of all in Christ, a genuine appellation. Nor is it a party name 
such as many of our interesting doctrinal titles, such as Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist or Wesleyan. It is the new name of the new birth, like that of 
our Lord through the Holy Spirit. And as his human name, Jesus, 
meant Saviour, a service for which he lived and died, so our name, 
Christian, should have a divine meaning like his title, Christ, and through 
our inward likeness in spirit and outward indication in conduct, become 
really a “name above every other name.” 


Denyine the God of the Bible as Creator and Redeemer, which is 
being done by a very few cheap scientists, is to belittle man who is more 
than a mere finite animal. He is the one created being who, flying by 
wings of thought, imagination and faith, reaches out hands of power 
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to know and use all nature. The smallest human being who can grasp 
the scientific vision of the universe is really greater in soul than its 
billions of miles can make it in size. 


KNowLepceE puffs up, but love builds up; that is a noble Pauline 
teaching. Our mechanical hands do more great work than all the organs 
of our animal relations and our head reaches farther in its thought than 
that of those earthly friends; but the heart (not the bodily center of 
vitality, but that center of the soul which it symbolizes) reaches farther 
out into the realm of the Infinite than any other thing in life. Thus 
did Tennyson sing: 

Love took up the harps of life 
And smote on all the chords with might; 


Smote the chords of self, that trembling 
Passed in music out of sight. 


Exectricity is perhaps the supreme wings of nature. We are now 
using it more and more. Besides telephones, electric lights and motors, 
there are now many million radios in America. Human voices are be- 
ginning to go round the world. Sometime worship, more than the poor 
jazz of music, will fly on these unseen chariots and make it a divine 
aeroplane. 


Miuirarism is much more than a murderous method of national life. 
Besides making force the main means of international solution, it also 
employs all forms of hypocrisy, falsehood even more than force. What 
is more humiliating to all the countries engaged in the World War than 
the growing discovery that the propaganda departments of governments 
manufactured deliberate lying to stir their people to that wicked interest 
in war? Fabrications, frauds and forgeries all were employed to turn 
citizens into credulous dupes. This is being admitted by authoritative 
writers of both the Allies and the Central European nations. To poison 
the many million minds of men with such tricky chicanery is even worse 
than slaying the bodies of even fewer brave boys. May the time come 
when national teaching will be perfect probity, speaking “the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth”! Meanwhile let us listen to 
the angelic Christmas message of “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 


CasarisM is now being falsely emphasized by those individualistic 
churchmen who are opposing our making Christianity a power to purify 
the political world. While we ought honestly to pay our taxes to Cesar 
and our gifts to God and obey all those governmental laws which do not 
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deaden the soul, yet the Christian Church, not entering politics in a 
partisan sense, should try to make all nationalism a true fellowship of 
social life and seek to cancel all its immoral laws and wicked wars. ‘The 
kingdom of Christ was not born of this world but from above, but it 
came down to spiritualize everything in this earth. 


Scrence seems to have become an adventure in thought. It is 
reaching contradictory conceptions. The quantum and the wave theory 
cannot live together. That is not a peril, but a promise to the human 
intellect. No new knowledge is a final, inevitable conclusion; it is a 
forward step on the road to more and more. This is true not only 
with regard to the physical universe, but to the entire realm of thought. 
The future theories will simply be a wider vision of nature. Therefore 
we can quite agree with that modern philosopher who affirms that 
“science tells us much less about the universe than we used to suppose.” 
There is always “more to follow.” The mind of man is not being stand- 
ardized. ° 


A rourTH dimension, that new conception of space-time foreseen by 
Henri Poincaré and developed by Minkowski, was made by Einstein the 
very geometrical rule of relativity. One wonders if some day man may 
not sensibly picture this non-Euclidean conception as really as he now 
does the three dimensions in a cube. Maybe M. Maeterlinck is right 
in considering this view as “the forward march of humanity.” The 
mystic vision of this age is lifting science above mechanism, religion 
above dogmatism, and philosophy above scholasticism. 


Hycrenic progress has become a victory for the young, but life is 
still a losing fight for adults. While in the last generation the expecta- 
tion of more years for childhood has greatly grown, the promise of longer 
life after fifty appears to be really going down and not up. What is 
its cause? May not the athletic activity of sports harden outward 
muscles and weaken the inward heart? And does not the immense growth 
of the use of tobacco itself poison both lungs and heart? Ask great 
doctors who themselves do not smoke. 


Wives in the Bible are often made a symbol of spiritual aspiration 
and action. Even Jehovah is pictured as flying “on the wings of the 
wind.” And Ezekiel portrayed all living things in the universe as por- 
tions of a divine aeroplane on which God sweeps the skies. But we may 
join in the flight. It is promised that we “shall mount up with wings 
as eagles.” A German poet, Riickert, wrote long ago: 
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Wings! wings! to sweep 

O’er mountain high and valley deep; 
Wings that my heart may rest 

In the radiant morning’s breast. 


Wings! to hover free 

O’er the dawn-purpled sea. 
Wings! above life to soar 
And beyond death forevermore. 


Man, though joined with other animals to form the wings and wheels of 
this heavenly aircraft, is the chief of those that make the eternal flight. 


Evrnonetics, that new English word derived from the Greek, is 
being applied pretty largely to such instruments of carrying the voice 
of man and the sound of musical instruments as the phonograph and 
the radio. But as yet they all go beyond all such sweet sounds as can 
be called euphonic. Let us hope that, some time soon, only real music 
and the voices of persons who are both intelligent in mind, moral in 
purpose and fairly decent in elocution will be allowed to send their 
sounds across the ether waves to please the esthetic ears and help the 
ethical nature of mankind. As yet its vocal beauty is small. 


Tranerne, that metaphysical mystic of the seventeenth century, 
in his pious optimism wrote: 
Wants are the fountains of felicities. 

No joy could ever be 

Were there no want. 
Surely the true glory of life does not come from superficial pleasures. 
When Jesus promised his joy, it was pictured as the very triumph of 
suffering love. Browning puts in the mouth of Paracelsus this secret 
of blessedness : 


But thou shalt painfully attain to joy 
While hope and fear and love shall keep thee, man! 


Such joy of the Lord is our strength. 


NovemBer 1 is All Saints’ Day in the calendar of the western 
church. Those who read their Bible will know that it gives a high place 
to those heroes and heroines of mankind, the elect, the aristocracy of 
grace. In the Apostles’ Creed “the communion of saints” is rightly 
made a fact of faith. Those “spirits of just men made perfect” whose 
names are written in heaven are a supreme moral beauty for the beatific 
vision of our Christian life. It was a scatter-brained bigotry which 
caused some fanatical Puritans to use Hallow E’en, the eve of that holy 
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day, to associate themselves with horrid ghosts rather than holy souls. 
It is an insult to our dead friends to stigmatize with dishonor such 
sacred memories. There is no papacy in such a service as All Saints’ 
Day, no more than to use the cross in church decoration has in it the 
most minute fragment of Romanism. 





THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
A Cnuristmas MEssacE 


Wuew, forty years ago, this Editor was coming westward across 
the Atlantic on the Cunard ship Cephalonia, at early dawn he rose to 
see the rising sun in the east, and that noble friend Phillips Brooks 
came behind him and said of that glorious sunrise, “Sun worship did not 
make a bad shot.” While the descendants of Abraham did reject the 
solar deism either of their Semitic race or the higher ethical worship 
of fire and sun by the Persians, it did not deter their prophets from 
using this figure as a shining symbol of Deity. 

The highly imaginative elements of human thought are not confined 
either to paganism, nor do any of the good things of life belong to the 
devil. Art in all its forms, up to that heavenly gift called music, is 
being used even now for evil expression, yet we dare claim that this 
idealistic side of human thought is a high pathway of divine revelation. 
So the sun, that central object in nature’s vision, while often an object 
of idolatry, is still the one object in the physical world which is the 
chief material likeness of God. 

Therefore in Malachi, that last book in the canon of the Old Testa 
ment, which is aflame with its Messianic promise, Jehovah proclaims that 
“The Sun of Righteousness shall arise with healing in its wings.” Its 
pictorial background may have been that winged disk found in the 
imaged sculpture of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, but it calls us to 
look beyond the sun of our physical universe and spiritually to behold 
the divine radiance of God. Other high teachers and leaders of their 
races, such as Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius and Socrates, may be 
compared to the shining stars. But while the sacred Sun does not 
destroy the stars, their light is wholly put out by that “Dayspring from 
on high,” the one “Light of the World.” 


CHRIST IS THE SuN 


While the Gospel record of his birth names no special day of the 
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year in which Jesus was born, and there is no distinct traditional record 
of that date, there was no time in the Julian Calendar more fitting as 
a celebration of his Nativity than that period of the winter solstice, 
just a week before the new year. Although December 25 is a long day 
in the Southern Hemisphere, when the sun shines many hours and the 
South Pole is aflame for months, yet it was a fitting date for Bethlehem, 
when the watch hours of shepherds were longest, and the flaming glory 
of that Holy Night was indeed a forecast of the rising Sun of Righteous- 
ness, whom they saw in the arms of the Holy Mother. It was a true 
fulfillment of that former prophecy, “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

Like the sun in our solar system, Jesus Christ has become to all 
our earth the center of attraction. About him, all revolve; toward 
him, all are drawn. He has become the central source of all progress, 
whether in church or state. His influence has become universal. He 
has become in fact as in promise the Light of the World. As the sian 
is our source of daily light, so is it the revealer of all upon which its 
rays are poured. Indeed, we know our sun even better by its reflections 
than by its own blazing splendor. It is a child’s trick to gaze at its 
glare and be blinded; it is often better for man to use sunlight in his 
study of the world. So Christ has become a complete revealer of all 
human duty. His Person and his teachings have become a central source 
for the explanation of all highest truth. 

The sun is a giver of life. Light is linked with life. How dead 
are the poles as compared with the tropics! Summer is far richer in 
vitality than winter. Not only plants and animals, but we also are in 
a bodily sense children of the sun. Just watch that romance of the 
potato vine, which creeps from its gloomy corner of the cellar toward 
the little window where a single ray peeps in. So is Christ more than 
a mere example of moral life, he is the very source of all goodness. His 
own life has become the gift to all who seek him. 

The sun is a fountain of energy. It is the powerhouse of our 
system. A waterfall is the return from clouds lifted by sunlight from 
lake, river and ocean. Steam is a force largely made from coal which 
contains the buried solar beams of millenniums ago. Our chemical and 
physical energies are mostly born from its strong radiance. But the 
Sun behind the sun, the Sun of Righteousness, that light of life that 
came to this world on Christmas Day, is the source of all mental and 
moral forces that have stirred in history and still more in the personal 
life. As the lesser sun calls to the dull world to command streams to 
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flow, birds to fly, fields to become harvest, and to help man in turning 
all his mechanism, so does our Sun of Righteousness flood all inner life 
with the power of salvation. 

The sun is a great artist, the author of external beauty. Flowers 
in their colors, forests in their leafy loveliness, mountains in the shining 
radiance of white crowns, clouds and rainbows in their multiplied hues 
all glow under his touch of fire. So is Christ “the fairest among ten 
thousand, the one altogether lovely.” There is no beauty like that of 
holiness which his presence creates in the soul. The landscapes of our 
lives are made radiant by that “Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


Some Errects or SuNRISE 


’ 


There is “healing in his wings.” ‘The rays (wings) of the sun have 
a medical value. The sunny side of a house is the most wholesome. 
Many hospitals seek a large per cent of opening doors and windows. 
Sunlight helps to slay dangerous bacteria and microbes. It even kills 
that tsetse fly of Africa, the source of sleeping sickness. Greek mythology 
pictures Apollo, its sungod, as slaying serpents. If in the Engadine 
you would watch the sunrise in a misty morning, you would see those 
fogs rolling like snakes down the ravines chased by the bright arrows 
shot by the up-marching orb of day. Many animals we do not love 
shun the light, such as owls, bats and cockroaches. Even criminals, 
like tigers, do their damnable deeds in the darkness more than in the 
day. Light is a true policeman. 

But this Sun of Righteousness has made his Nativity the very 
starting point of a spiritual gift that is crowned in Pentecost. This is 
the downcoming spiritual remedy which banishes Babylon and builds a 
New Jerusalem. Our modern and rather cheap psychology offers many 
worthless treatments for diseases of the head and heart. Jesus is the 
only physician that can cure such illness. He himself who was presented 
to us by that birth at Bethlehem, by the Holy Spirit is the perfect 
medicine for the soul. 

Such a Divine Light is a fountain of freedom. Malachi portrays 
those who go forth in its radiance as “leaping like calves of the stall.” 
Liberty comes with this illumination. It has in it the inspiration of joy 
and rich democracy. “Good tidings of great joy,” is the high message 
of the herald angel. Under that coming glory “the people that sit in 
darkness have seen a great light.” Sunshine is a daily victory. This 
Sun of Righteousness is turning all the blackness of sin to the gold of 
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divine glory. “Light is sown for the righteous and gladness for the 
upright in heart.” 


The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When Love is done. 


But our Christ is no dying sun. Born as a morning dawn, risen as a 
noonday splendor, he shines forever by his eternal gift, the fire of deliv- 
erance by the Holy Spirit. 

The sun gives growth. The sleeping acorn in the soil, touched by 
sunlight, becomes the growing oak. His bounty is indiscriminate. It is 
granted to the “just and the unjust.” Both weeds and flowers, mullein 
and wheat, fox grapes and Tokay, alike get their growth from his 
light. We cannot induce the sun to be partial. So Robert Herrick sang 
in his Christmas Carol of Jesus the sunlight turning December into May: 


We see him come and know him ours, 
Who with his sunshine and his showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 


While the sun illumines all things, it does not equally affect all things. 
The prophet saw in it a consuming fire for evil as certainly as a health- 
given life for the soul. Christ did not come to bring condemnation, but 
a Saviour not accepted becomes a stumbling block to the wicked. Both 
life and death are in all Light of the world, not in its volition but by the 
manner of its acceptance. 
Is not Pippa’s song of the morning a genuine Christmas Hymn in 

praise of that newborn Light of the World? 

The year’s at the spring, 

The day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in his heaven— 
Alls right with the world. 


Creation began with the divine fiat, “Let there be Light.” Redemp- 
tion began with that born Lamb of God who is to be the sole Light of 
that coming Realm of a united earth and heaven. 
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In 1632, in a manuscript, 4 Handful of Celestial Flowers, Ralph 


Crane wrote this stanza: 


Hail, O Sun, O blessed Light, 

Sent into the world by night, 

Let thy rays and heavenly powers 

Shine in this dark soul of ours; 
For most duly 
Thou art truly 

God and man we do confess. 

Hail, O Sun of Righteousness! 


HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Besipes a Christmas editorial in this 
number, entitled “The Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” we are giving a single outline ser- 
mon on Nativity, largely devoted to the 
sacred maternity of Mary. It is by no 
means expository or even textual in its 
character, but is largely based upon 
scriptural testimony as to the coming 
Christ. 

We are also including in this depart- 
ment the final expository sketch of Joseph, 
the Dreamer. Also, in the last pages of 
this issue of the Review, our readers will 
find a valuable study of the Pentecostal 
problem in a sermon by Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell, on the “Holy Spirit.” 
Morner or Jesus. Luke 1. 

26-28 

Luke presents us a Gospel of tender- 
ness and tolerance. Perhaps his profes- 
sion as a physician brought him into close 
and sympathetic relations with women, or 
an influence born of the Philippian church, 
of which he seems for a time to have been 
in charge—a tinge of Lydia’s purple. It 
is Luke who tells us of Anna, Elisabeth, 
the ministering women, the widow of 
Nain, and of eager Martha and loving 
Mary. So of all evangelists he has given 
us the fullest portrait of the birth and 
boyhood of Jesus. He must have been 
inspired by the traditional vision of the 
Messianic motherhood. 

I. The Annunciation to Mary. Tradi- 
tionally she was the daughter of Joachim 
and Anna, and was partially related to 


Tue Hoty 


both the tribe of Judah and that of Levi. 
Thus Jesus by his human birth united the 
royal and the priestly life; he still swa 
the scepter of universal dominion and 
swings the censer of perpetual interces- 
sion. 

1. The Angelic Salutation. Where was 
the scene of this Annunciation? At the 
fountain whither the girls of Galilee stil! 
gather water? or a garden where this Rose 
of Hebrew womanhood stood among the 
lilies of this announcement? Better still, 
it may have been in her home, while at 
her task of weaving the sacred cloths for 
the temple and embroidering them with 
the lily work which is still her symbol. 
This is made probable by the phrase 
unto her.” She was “highly 
and “full of grace.” Such 
heavenly courtesies are not as meaningless 
as those of earth. They prove that Mary 
had real fitness for the heavenly honor of 
a divine motherhood; that there was in 
her nature such a wealth of grace as made 
her the most worthy woman for this high 
choice. 


“came in 
favored” 


2. The Mission of Mary. Great and 
sublime are all those missions of earth to 
which God calls men, but none more great 
than this, the highest which ever heaven 
addressed to a mortal. We can never 
forget that through her royal motherhood 
the eternal Son of God came into brother- 
hood with you and me. Imagine a soul 
lifted at once to an earthly and temporal 
shame and an eternal and heavenly fame. 
(In a woodcarving in Saint Lorenz, Nu- 
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remberg, Eva, the name of the first his- 
torical motherhood of our race, is trans- 
posed into Ave, Hail!) 


II. The Character of Mary 

1. Purity. It is as the Virgin Mary 
that we continue to honor her, for hers is 
the charm of an undefiled soul. No 
painter has violated this tradition. She 
fills in human art more perfectly than the 
place taken by Venus in pagan pictures. 
Her gaze is always one of mingled inno- 
cence and sorrow. This is the inner secret 
of man’s reverence for woman. There 
could be no greater shock to his nature 
than a loss of this faith. It is the pride 
and glory of the world. 

2. Submission. “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord.” God does stand on sacred 
ceremony with his finite creatures. He 
waits for their consent. Her soul did not 
tinge with any hues of her own the white 
ray of the divine will; she was filled with 
the pure sunlight of the divine purpose. 
She, a child of Abraham, called to a test 
of fidelity not less secret than his, is 
called to surrender the dearest possession 
of her maidenhood, even her fair fame, 
and to endure the suspicion of her be- 
trothed and the scorn of friends, etc. 

3. Patriotism. No women have ever 
been more intensely national than the 
mothers of Israel. Read the Magnificat, 
a true Hebrew poem with its thought 
rhythm like the “rapid stroke as of alter- 
nate wings.” Love of country is mingled 
with the very life blood of the veins. This 
we need in America and in every land. 
When woman becomes frivolous, selfish 
and vain, men will become vicious, dishon- 
est and brutal. Not in a man’s way, but 
from the imperial throne of a divine 
motherhood only shall women join in rul- 
ing the race. This is female patriotism 
and its keynote was struck in the music 
of the Magnificat. 

4. Thoughtfulness. That outburst of 
song is exceptional for the most part; hers 
is the reserved beauty of a quiet life. She 
is sparing of words: “Considered in her- 
self,” “pondered in her heart.” Who shall 
reveal the hidden poetry of a mother’s 
heart! Men and women: Have you never 
allowed yourselves to think how all the 
little and large things of your lives have 
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sunk into your mother’s soul and there 
framed that fairest mosaic, her feeling for 
you? Look at Mary’s face in the Sistine 
Madonna. 

5. Unselfishness. Her thoughtfulness 
prepared the way for her renunciation. 
Compare Hannah’s hymn with Mary’s. 
The old spirit has become the new; rude 
triumph has turned to tenderness. The 
arrival of a child at independent life is 
hard to bear or understand. The temple, 
Cana, Capernaum, the Cross. It was not 
any sin of her Son, but his sorrow that 
gave his mother pain. Was that no pain 
to him as well? This is the most pathetic 
history of all generations: “Mine, yet mine 
no more.” 

6. Joyfulness. Her song is one of 
exuberant gladness. What if she did be- 
come for a time Mater Dolorosa, Our 
Lady of Sorrow? She shall share in the 
gift of Pentecost; she shall one day be 
raised to the presence of the Risen Christ. 


III. The Glory of Mary 


The Roman Catholic assumption some- 
what distorts the real beauty of the Virgin 
Mother. We must lay aside alike the tradi- 
tions of monks and the prejudices of Prot- 
estantism that too often uses colored 
glasses to protect it from the glare of 
Roman suns, and get a natural portrait. 
There is no hint of Mariolatry in the Bible, 
yet it gives high honor to Mary. 

1. Truth of Mariolatry. The genuine 
truth is that of the Incarnation, the need 
of a human God and of a divine manhood. 
It did have its worth in the Middle Ages 
as a protest against war, force, sensuality, 
etc. So, even in all the rather Romanist 
countries of to-day there is a real pathos 
and deep meaning in those tawdry dolls 
with candles around them. Maria Hilf! 
is a lovely inscription. The bruised heart 
wants not philosophies, but compassion, 
not the man who judged, but him that 
wept. Like whom did Jesus look? Surely, 
like his mother. In Christ there is not 
only the manly brain, but the womanly 
heart; we are at last conquered by the 
“mother in his eyes.” 

2. Nemesis. Excessive Mariolatry 
wrongs the human race and cheats Christ's 
sisters of their sweet queen. When re- 
moved from human sympathies, if she has 
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no knowledge of sin, if she has assumed 
a quasi-divinity, then her tenderness is 
gone. (Read those lines in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem found elsewhere in this num- 
ber.) 


IV. Lessons from Mary 

1. We may share her glory. We may 
imitate the qualities that made her “highly 
favored.” Ours may be the stainless pur- 
ity, sweet submission, lofty enthusiasm, 
thoughtful tenderness, and lowly self-sac- 
rifice which have made her name worthy 
to be praised by all generations. (See 
Keble’s verses elsewhere in this number.) 

2. Motherhood and childhood are both 
glorified. The curse of Eden is trans- 
posed into a crown. Every child has be- 
come “that holy thing.” Every cheap 
theory of woman’s work that would lift 
anything higher than this stands con- 
demned by the blessed example of this 
white Rose of Israel, this fairest flower of 
womanhood. Well may we make this our 
prayer for all true men and women: 


Make these hands like the hands of Jesus 
Blessing the little ones; 

Make her lips like the lips of Mary 
Kissing her blessed Son. 


Tue Dream Comes Tarver 


Ar last the dream comes true—the 
brethren of Joseph do bow before him in 
submission. Did he enjoy the homage—I 
think not, for he too is changed and has 
learned how little worth is earthly honor. 
Home love and the family tie are worth 
all crowns and scepters. He has become 
the saviour of the age. For the same 
natural causes that caused the drought in 
Egypt have produced famine in adjoining 
countries. Famine disappears with civili- 
zation—Joseph is the precursor of that 
great system by which plenty feeds want. 
So in Ireland, India and Cuba. Corn in 
Egypt is the salvation of all neighboring 
nations. America now stands in much the 
same relation to the world. Food is a 
fundamental need—we can feed the world. 
Jacob has money but no bread—glittering 
bars of gold cannot take the place of 
grain. So need brings his family to the 
feet of the viceroy of Egypt—and the 
dream comes true. 


I, The Testings of Love. We wonder 
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sometimes why Joseph did not make him- 
self known earlier to his family—why he 
waited until the years of want. Years of 
waiting were worse for his brethren free 
than for Joseph a slave. Changes in He- 
bron as well as in Egypt. But we must not 
forget that he is dealing with men he 
knows to be liars, impostors, kidnappers, 
fratricides, monsters. The severity of love 
must go before its tenderness. They did 
not know him in the stern face—huge wig 
—robes of office, perfumes, etc. 

1. Tests the reality of their repentance. 
The supposed great diamond found in 
Brazil, one pound, would not stand the 
scratch of another diamond. Are they 
changed men? His assumed roughness, 
which does violence to his loving heart, is 
only a means for the discovery of their 
real character. It is a trial of their con- 
science, their heart, their faith. So God 
tries us with hard lessons of trial and by 
the gradual disclosures of his love. If 
God spreads a snare it is for our salva- 
tion. 

2. Developed family affection. The test 
is the best possible—will they again sac- 
rifice their father’s darling? It is the 
realization of the common feeling—they 
must become one family. How they circle 
about Benjamin and defend him. Yet they 
never quite trusted him, nor do we quite 
trust God. And the reconciliation was 
never quite perfect for centuries of hate; 
Joseph and Judah again divided the 
Kingdom. 

Il. The Vengeance of Time. The dis- 
cipline does its work; it brings all their 
past into full relief. It is like the sudden 
thunderbolt when a sudden forked fury of 
flame burns up all the past. 

1. The awakening. Twenty years can- 
not cover up their guilt. Time is impo- 
tent against crime. Forgetfulness is no 
cure for sin. And so at last the sleeping 
vengeance of the years awakes and their 
souls awake too. They find not their lost 
brother, they find themselves. 


“The mind is its own place and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven.” 


The bell of Saint Paul’s, unheard in the 
roar of the daytime, booms out in the 
night. So conscience. 
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2. The retribution. It is those who 
sinned most that make the atonement. 
Simeon, the cruel and fanatical, offers 
himself as hostage, and Judah, shrewd 
ruler of them all, makes the plea for 
Benjamin, full of the pathos of words 
from which the centuries cannot dry the 
tears. Joseph has not won the homage of 
his brothers’ bodies alone; their hearts are 
conquered, and his revenge is complete. 

Ill. The Forgiveness. Vengeance is 
not the last word of God, but mercy. 
There is something greater than law, it is 
love. “I am Joseph,” was his first Hebrew 
speech for twenty years. So the Unknown 
Presence now says, “I am Jesus.” 

1. The Recognition. At last the strong 
man can hold in no longer, the pent-up 
emotion storms the gateways of his re- 
treat and breaks out. There are no tears 
so sublime as those of a strong man, not 
weak or childish, but the sign of noble 
feeling, the testimony that sentiment 
makes life. 


“He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker’s sight.” 


It is a foregleam of grace. One day shall 
every penitent soul find the ‘stranger 
become a brother. They saw him as they 
never saw before. 
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2. Home coming. This man has carried 
home in heart for twenty years. Not 
pomp nor power can crush his love of 
home. How luxuriously he asks for news 
of the “old man, your father.” How they 
must have told each other the story of 
the years. Is there a stronger bond? And 
he even longs to be buried in his own land, 
like the soldier who falls on a foreign 
shore. A generation later they bear his 
mummy to the valley of Shechem and 
somewhere there he still lies in the land 
promised to his fathers. 

The throne room of Pharaoh is like 
God’s, an inner chamber; its throne of 
justice became a mercy seat. 

Joseph is dead, and his brethren, and 
Pharaoh; but not dead is the perfect tale, 
not dead the story of the dream. And 
never shall die. 


“We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” 
“We are born in a dream and we live in a 
dream 
And we go in a dream to die.” 


These things are unreal, these which the 
world calls substantial. Only the ideal 
endures. Man has greatly dared to dream 
of God, duty and Immortality. The dream 
Shall come true! 





EVANGELISTIC 


THE EVANGELISTIC AWAKENING 


May we not hope that, as we approach 
the third decade of the twentieth century 
with a fresh emphasis on the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit by our Pentecostal cele- 
bration, the Christian Church is on 
the eve of such a revival of spiritual re- 
ligion as her past history has not known 
nor even dreamed. There are many signs 
that the period of intellectual criticism is 
about to give place to an age of moral 
faith. 

Here are two notes which must ever 
characterize any real religious awakening, 
the spiritual and the ethical note. There 
must be a restored communion with God 


PROPAGANDA 


and revival of personal righteousness. 
Those twin slogans of Methodism, so often 
heralded in this Review, The Witness of 
the Spirit and Holiness to the Lord, are 
the abiding foundation of all true evan- 
gelism. 

These two clarions, so aggressively af- 
firmed by John Wesley and his coadju- 
tors, have been too faintly sounded in the 
evangelical movements of the last two 
generations. It is a marked deficit of 
much recent revival work that no general 
social and moral transformation of com- 
munities has followed the hippodrome and 
purchased evangelism of the last half cen- 
tury, with its abundant advertising and 
elaborate mechanical devices. Its con- 
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versions have been too often formal rather 
than spiritual, and secured by a verbal 
formula of theology rather than by deep 
penitence for sin and an active trust in a 
living Lord. It has been lacking in spirit- 
ual vision and in ethical fervor. 

The age of historic criticism through 
which the church is now passing has 
doubtless caused the shipwreck of many 
souls. Yet there can be no doubt that it 
is out of the dissolution of institutional 
and confessional religion that a vital and 
moral faith is always born. Ages of 
mere doctrinal debate have never been 
affluent in conversions. So it will be in 
the present crisis. Holy Scripture has be- 
come to truly religious souls the very 
voice of God who shaped the providential 
history back of those sacred records, and 
still less we are striving to impose upon 
the oracles of God our man-made theories 
of what would constitute a worthy revela- 
tion of himself. If the bonds of the Letter 
have been relaxed, it is only that the veice 
of the Spirit may speak the more dis- 
tinctly. Truth, dead in the tomb of 
dogma, is springing to life at the questions 
of criticism. To those who really believe 
in God, it is as certain that a great 
spiritual revival will follow the decay of 
Protestant scholasticism as that the 
Protestant Reformation itself sprang out 
of the decadence of medieval theology. 

Our twentieth century revival must 
preach a whole gospel for the whole of 
human nature. It must proclaim the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God as a great di- 
vine, earthly possibility. It will seek to 
save the outer life as well as the souls of 
men. It will preach a full salvation, large 
enough to redeem society from selfishness, 
business from baseness and politics from 
pollution. 

There is no new evangelism. Now, as of 
old, the only deliverance possible from sin 
and selfishness is through the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ. Real reformation is 
rooted in regeneration. But there must 
be a renewal of the evangelical spirit as 
the church feels anew the thrill of the old 
life. Neglected truths must be resur- 
rected from the tomb of neglect, and 
well-known teachings take on new life and 
be clothed in fresh forms of expression. 
The church which experiences a perpetual 
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Pentecost will be no longer a slave to 
mechanism, but will continually manifest 
a unique originality in methods. 





SOME ASSUMPTIONS OF VISITA- 
TION EVANGELISM 


One of the outstanding developments of 
the religious life of the last few years has 
been the vogue of the visitation method in 
evangelism. While it is not new, yet, as 
recently emphasized, this method has ap- 
peared to be fairly revolutionary in many 
respects, and its success is undisputed and 
its influence on modern religious thinking 
is undoubted. 

The first enthusiasm for it, however, 
seems to have been slightly dissipated and 
we often hear criticisms of this method 
and find much disillusionment regarding 
it and its results. These criticisms ap- 
pear to me to be based, as a rule, on a 
misunderstanding of the aims and pur- 
poses of this type of evangelism and show, 
frequently, rather hasty conclusions and 
rather shallow thinking, in regard, not 
only to this method, but to the general 
subject of evangelism and the decision for 
the Christian life. 

Certain assumptions underlie this man- 
ner of securing Christian decisions which 
may be somewhat new in their application 
te our church life. I shall try to state 
them and, in so doing, perhaps we can 
clear up some misunderstandings which 
seem to jeopardize the continuation and 
large success of this method. 

The first of these assumptions is that 
the church and home, together, have done 
a fairly successful teaching work in the 
community, and a constituency is pre- 
pared and awaiting the invitation to make 
a Christian decision. This initial assump- 
tion underlies the entire attempt. It as- 
sumes that the teaching has been done 
fairly well, and the natural constituency, 
particularly in the homes of the church 
people, have a fairly clear idea of the 
meaning of their acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as a personal Saviour and the im- 
plications which should follow such ac- 
ceptance. It also assumes that modern 
educational endeavors have left their im- 
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pression and that the social and moral 
implication of Christianity is fairly well 
understood by the constituency to be 
visited. 

In some cases, doubtless, this assump- 
tion is erroneous. Sometimes churches in- 
clude in their constituency lists persons 
who have not the faintest conception of 
what a decision for Christ means. These 
may, in some cases, be prevailed upon, 
through certain influences, to unite with 
the church. Often, too, the total implica- 
tion of the decision is dimly perceived by 
the prospective Christian. In many cases 
inadequate ideas of the moral and social 
meaning of the Christian religion are held 
by the people interviewed. Some of these 
will also unite with the church. 

These facts, however, should not con- 
demn the method. They inhere in every 
known method of enlistment for the Chris- 
tian life, and really indicate a fault in the 
educational effort of the church rather 
than its evangelistic approach. And, at 
any rate, it may safely be said that this 
assumption is more serviceable in our 
church life than the contrary would be. 
If we awaited the day when we had defi- 
nite external proof that all our church con- 
stituency were intelligent and devoted 
Christians before we approached them in 
regard to their relation to their Christ and 
the church, all evangelistic effort would 
be paralyzed indefinitely. Therefore, we 
urge that we continue to assume that the 
people reached by the ministry of our 
churches are fairly conscious of the im- 
plications of our religion. Only thus can 
we hopefully lead our communities into 
the better way. 

A second assumption involved in the 
visitation plan is that the Christian de- 
cision and the experience of uniting with 
the church shall be considered by the 
church, as well as by the new member, as 
an initial step in the development of the 
Christian life rather than a final con- 
summation of a perfect career in Jesus 
Christ. Here, doubtless, this method 
rather frankly breaks with much of the 
religious psychology of the past. The 
break comes, however, not because of the 
innovation of this method, but because of 
the total collapse of the older approach. 
The older assumption that the decision 


for Christ and union with the church was 
the final act in presenting a faultless life 
before the throne of God broke down in 
the face of the facts of life. The hard 
experiences of the churches of a genera- 
tion or two ago, which record innumerabie 
instances of trial and expulsion of mem- 
bers on all sorts of moral charges, clearly 
indicate that at no time was there any 
great success in gathering a _ spotless 
group of saints into the church at once. 
Rather this record shows that in all gen- 
erations the church has been a testing 
place for religious accomplishment and it 
should be used as an opportunity for re- 
ligious growth and development under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

Thus it is that, conforming to the con- 
viction of our generation, the visitation 
method assumes that a sincere desire to 
accept the Christ as a personal Saviour 
will lead, in the fellowship of the church, 
to further development along moral and 
religious lines. 

Here, again, failure may come. Churches 
are often confused on this point, and 
actual hindrances to new Christians 
rather than helps. The new Christian may 
also fail to grasp the nature of his de- 
cision and the further expectations 
aroused by his step. Again we insist that, 
however risky and uncertain this as- 
sumption may be, it is more useful in our 
churches than its contrary. If we con- 
tinue to assume, in the face of all facts, 
convictions and investigations, that a mod- 
ern Christian must submit undoubted evi- 
dence of absolute perfection and final re- 
liability in religious matters, the entire 
nerve of effort will be cut. Modern con- 
ditions make it absolutely impossible to 
apply any tests for sincerity and relia- 
bility, and it is a fine thing to venture 
with faith into a great hope that, by the 
aid of the Christ and his church, the vast 
majority of new Christians won by this 
method will prove true. This faith like- 
wise receives strengthening from _ the 
splendid record made by most of the con- 
verts won by this method. 

A third assumption involved in visita- 
tion is that the external act of professing 
an acceptance of the Christ and uniting 
with the church represents a vital re- 
ligious experience. 
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Many seem to doubt this, and raise a 
great hue and cry about ministers taking 
people into the church to whom nothing 
has happened. This doubt is generally 
followed by the suggestion that the older 
mass evangelism avoided this difficulty 
and that its converts were much superior, 
for something had always happened to 
them. 

In this matter, we would say that the 
attempt to analyze and measure the hap- 
penings in the human soul is rather dan- 
gerous and an exceedingly unwise under- 
taking for human fallibility. This is true, 
whatever our method and whatever our 
conclusion as to the presence or absence 
of spiritual experiences. Our generation 
lacks a measuring stick which it can apply 
satisfactorily to religious happenings in 
the soul. 

We, rather generally, doubt the present- 
day efficacy of the old measurement, found 
in the utterances in prayer meeting and 
elsewhere, of the Christian himself. We 
feel to-day that a humble reticence in 
spiritual matters is more becoming than 
an older style of oral expression. Too 
often the old method of measurement of 
spiritual attainments, based on the sub- 
ject’s estimate of himself, was found to 
be “sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.” 

With this measurement given up, and 
modern measurements but partially ap- 
plied—for we will some day apply them 
in terms of Christian service—we are left 
to-day with the personal privilege of as- 
suming that the Christian experience of 
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the people who come by personal visita- 
tion is sincere and genuine, or insincere 
and superficial. I much prefer to believe 
it is genuine, and, if any doubts must 
come, let them come in the unfolding of 
the years, rather than as a bar for the 
path of the new convert to-day. It is 
certainly more in keeping with the best 
traditions of Protestantism to assume that 
a willingness to unite with the church in 
dicates a real and vital spiritual experi- 
ence, than the contrary. 

Making these assumptions, and finding 
them well buttressed by experience, we 
must conclude that the visitation method 
deserves a fine future and a larger and 
greater success than it has had. It is 
clearly impossible to live hopefully in a 
religious atmosphere, and dominated by a 
great faith, without making just such hope- 
ful and optimistic assumptions as we have 
suggested. Disappointment will come and 
should be anticipated. Some will fall 
away, as in all generations; but, on the 
whole, we feel sure that the leadership of 
the Christ and the church will bring the 
vast majority of people who accept Christ 
by this method into the fullness of great 
joy. At any rate, we must insist that, 
whatever our success or failure with this 
method, it was the one Jesus used; and 
cur application of it will indicate whether 
or not our faith in the inherent nobility 
and sincerity of human kind is as great as 
was his. 

Joun C. Lone. 

Proctorsville, Vt. 





THE ARENA 


HAS GOD ANYTHING TO DO? 


IntetuiceNnt criticism is helpful and 
stimulating. Therefore I am very grate- 
ful to Dr. Joseph C. Sinclair for his 
thoughtful analysis, in the Mernopisr 
Review for July, 1929, of my suggestion 
that there may be some sort of struggle 
within the divine nature. He subjects 
Dean Albert C. Knudson to his disap- 
proval because the dean; in calling my 


suggestion “interesting,” seemed to Doctor 
Sinclair to concur in it. I fear that I 
shall have to bear the onus alone, for 
Dean Knudson has not-been convinced by 
my idea. For that matter, I am not en- 
tirely convinced myself; but I believe it is 
worth considering, and hope to write a 
little book which will present it in some- 
what fuller form. 

Meanwhile let us think it over. Is it in 
principle impossible to learn more about 
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God? Is it not rather highly probable 
that even the best thought of the past is 
inadequate to the full truth about the 
divine nature? Bowne, Herbert Spencer, 
and Spinoza are three great authorities, 
and Doctor Sinclair does well to weigh 
carefully what they have said; but these 
three are not one, and none of them is 
infallible. 

Assuming, then, that each generation 
has the right and the duty to seek for a 
better understanding of God, I have of- 
fered my suggestion. Doctor Sinclair 
thinks that it makes God finite. Be that as 
it may, it is intended to show the reality of 
God’s moral activity. He asked, Is God 
finite? I ask, Has God anything to do? 
The points which follow show why I am 
not convinced by Doctor Sinclair's argu- 
ments. 

1. All theism necessarily regards God as 
limited in many ways. In so far as he has 
any definite character, A, he is not non-A, 
and is limited by that fact. To quote Doc- 
tor Sinclair’s Spinoza, “All determination 
is negation.” There is a great deal that God 
is not. Anyone not a pantheist must hold 
that God is limited by all that is not him- 
self, and the fact that this was created by 
him does not in the least detract from the 
reality of the limitations. God cannot be 
immoral or irrational or ignorant of any- 
thing knowable. A Spinozistic “Being ab- 
solutely infinite” by including every char- 
acter could have no specific character of 
his own. He would be “the night in which 
all cows are black.” F. H. Bradley is 
right in holding that the theistic God is 
not the ail-inclusive Absolute; and Bowne 
well knew that the terms Absolute and 
Infinite, when applied to a moral God, ac- 
guire a different meaning from their lit- 
eral one. 

2. There must be a divine nature as 
well as a divine will. Can one conceive 
of a will which is totally empty and void 
of all content willing itself into perfec- 
tion? An eternal divine being, therefore, 
must be a will manifesting and dealing 
with an eternal nature in God. God must 
be something in order to will anything. 
My suggestion, to which Doctor Sinclair 
takes exception, is simply that this nature 
perhaps contains factors which are more 
mysterious than we have supposed and 
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which impose on God a real task, so that he 
has something to do in his inner life. At 
no stage is he to be thought of as less than 
morally perfect; but I think of moral per- 
fection in terms of real activity—“My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work”— 
while Doctor Sinclair seems to think of it 
in terms of static completeness. No won- 
der that he cites Spinoza! 

3. A close study of the problem of 
natural evil, especially in Darwin's Origin 
of Species and in Edmund Noble’s Pur- 
posive Evolution, has brought home keenly 
to me the combination of ineffable wisdom 
in the development of life with an enor- 
mous amount of waste, suffering, and 
seemingly unsuccessful experimentation. 
It is difficult to ascribe these facts to a 
disciplinary purpose or to the desire to 
set a good example to man; traditional 
theism is almost reduced to saying that 
we must take the wisdom of these ar- 
rangements on faith. I prefer to face the 
facts more inquisitively and to try to find 
an intelligible explanation of them. If 
there is a retarding factor (much more 
like sensation in us than like will) in the 
divine nature, then the slow and painful 
processes of evolution are seen to be 
necessary and not arbitrary. 

4. Furthermore, and this is a mere con- 
tinuation of the previous point, my sug- 
gestion is intended to accentuate the real- 
ity of the temporal process for God. I 
do not believe that anyone has ever had 
more than a negative idea in mind as he 
has sung of the day “when the trumpet of 
the Lord shall sound and time shall be no 
more.” The total absence of all temporal 
form and meaning in an eternal being is 
inconceivable; Doctor Sinclair objects to 
the time element in the divine nature, but 
I fear that if it be eliminated wholly, 
there is no living God. 

5. Doctor Sinclair calls my view anthro- 
pomorphic. Any view which asserts the 
personality of God is of course anthropo- 
morphic. The adjective is not decisive. 
One must consider whether the anthropo- 
morphism is reasonable or not. 

6. He fears that my view compromises 
God’s moral perfection. He thinks that 
the retarding factor in God must be an 
evi! activity, because it is adverse to God’s 
ideals. This is his strongest argument, 
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and is, in fact, the only one that gives me 
ground to question my position. It is true 
that all consciousness, and _ especially 
divine consciousness, is active. But in 
human experience, at least, the will finds 
its choices limited by human nature—a 
nature which is itself active without being 
will. My suggestion is that divine will is 
similarly limited by divine nature—a na- 
ture which is not will. In my previous 
thought I have been inclined to regard 
this nature as a sort of passive content; 
Doctor Sinclair’s objection leads me to 
think that it may be a kind of eternal con- 
scious activity which is not will, but is 
spontaneous. I am frankly uncertain at 
this point. 

7. But of one thing I am certain; 
namely, that in my sense of the word 
ideals, Doctor Sinclair’s statement that 
“the divine nature does not need ideals” is 
false. He supposes that an ideal is essen- 
tially a program for future improvement; 
I suppose it to be a norm by which ex- 
perience is judged. God, then, while con- 
stantly realizing all ideals in the fullest 
possible measure, has more and better 
ideals than any other person. I cannot 
believe that Doctor Sinclair has read my 
whole chapter on the subject in A 
Philosophy of Ideals. 

8. It seems to me that Doctor Sinclair’s 
fundamental objection to my view is that 
he does not find it “inspiring.” It “de- 
presses the human spirit” and is “dis- 
couraging” to him. He finds that “men 
want to believe in a God who has infinite 
power.” Whether my view is true or not, 
I wish to protest against this inspirational 
criterion of truth. I think it very dan- 
gerous to assume that whatever depresses 
is false and that whatever men want to 
believe is true. Should we not rather face 
reality as impartially as possible, and 
then learn to draw our inspiration from it, 
and not from purely subjective sources? 
For myself, I find far more inspiration in 
the view of a living and working God, 
who has problems and who can solve them, 
than in the conception of a remote and 
timeless frigid Nune Stans, eternally per- 
fect and eternally incapable of creative 
change. Yet I do not believe my view 
to be true because it inspires me and 
gives me hope that the eternal Problem- 
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Solver will always be able to find mean- 
ing where I find none; rather I believe it 
to be true because it seems to me closer 
to the facts of experience and of scientific 
investigation. 
Evoar Suerriecp Bricutmay. 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE PREACHER IN POLITICS 


Many of the most consecrated and 
courageous preachers of the United States 
are convinced that they should go into 
politics for the protection of prohibition, 
and they have responded to this conviction 
by a resolute advance into this Armaged- 
don in which they are willing to do bitter 
battle for the Lord against all the cohorts 
of alcoholism. 

Nor is it at all improbable that a new 
era is now dawning in which preachers 
will become more and more political as 
they seek to secure the enactment of laws 
by the state which will maintain and in- 
crease social welfare. The curse of strong 
drink is not the only demon that devas- 
tates society, and a well-balanced and 
comprehensive program for the Christian- 
izing of the social environment will seek 
to exorcise all of the demons that drag 
down and degrade the children of men. 

Such a program is outlined in the social! 
creed suggested by the Churches of Christ 
in America. (Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Paragraph 597.) 

It is very evident that many of these 
changes are most quickly to be brought 
about by legislation and by the faithful 
enforcement of laws by the executive of- 
ficers of the state. Preachers might be 
influential in accomplishing these changes 
also by a patient education of the church 
and by an evangelism that would seek to 
bring about the sound conversion of all 
church members so that they would de- 
light to apply their religion to all parts 
of life without the direction or dictation 
of their pastors. New light and new life 
might be the effectual nucleating centers 
of political and social reforms rather than 
the direct participation of preachers in 
personal and party politics. Much is to 
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be said in favor of this method as the 
history is read, Ecclesiastical and clerical 
control of the state in the past has been 
positively pernicious, but this fact is not 
preventing many leaders of the present 
from the conviction that preachers may 
now and in the future seek for the better- 
ment of society by their direct political 
activities. They honestly believe that they 
are better in motives and will be better in 
conduct than the church leaders of the 
past whose tyranny wrote such dark pages 
of history. In this self-estimate they are 
probably correct, but they should not be 
so sure of themselves as not to realize that 
they will be threatened by some porten- 
tous perils and they may well take heed 
unto themselves and to those whom they 
shepherd lest certain alert and dreadful 
wolves ravage the folds. 

Preachers who go into direct political 
activity should bear in mind that their 
churches will at once be divided into two 
groups or more and that only one of these 
groups will agree with the pastor. He will 
then be beset by the temptation to under- 
value those who disagree with him and to 
feel that they are resisting righteousness 
because they will not support the political 
principles and candidates championed by 
him. He may even feel that they are in 
the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity because they will not follow his 
pastoral leadership to the polls and vote 
for the men and the measures which he 
advocates. It is then but a step until his 
attitude to these members will be that of 
censorious condemnation and not that of 
sympathetic and loving shepherdhood. Let 
him bear in mind that as pastor he owes 
all of his members sympathetic service, 
though he feels that they are in error in 
their political convictions and conduct. 

Preachers who go into direct political 
discussions should realize that they do not 
have in these realms as high a degree of 
authority as they have when they are pro- 
claiming the law and the love of God, and 
if they speak dogmatically about matters 
about which good men disagree they will 
be discredited, and when they return to 
the certainties of religious and moral truth 
they will be somewhat hindered by the 
habit of resistance set up in the minds of 
their hearers when they were talking 
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about mooted matters. The preacher who 
goes into direct political advocacies or de- 
bates ought to make it clear that he is.not 
doing so on the basis of his authority as 
a minister, unless he is denouncing officers 
of the state for moral malfeasance or op- 
posing some law clearly contrary to 
scriptural righteousness. Most modern 
political problems are not easy to solve 
and should be discussed by the preacher 
in sweet reasonableness and not in the 
sweeping radicalism which doth so easily 
beset the preacher. 

The Christian preacher when he goes 
into politics must fortify himself against 
some of the pernicious maladies of the 
political mood. Politicians in many in- 
stances focalize their attention on that 
which is evil in their opponents and speak 
only of the bad which they find. They in- 
sist that their foes have no wings and that 
they have hoofs instead of feet. Unfor- 
tunate as this is it is undeniable, nor will 
preachers who go into personal politics be 
free from the temptation to look exclu- 
sively at the evil in the men whom they 
oppose and to talk to others only about 
this. If they yield to this temptation they 
will suffer spiritually themselves and they 
will injure others. They are under a pri- 
mary obligation to look for the good in 
others and to give them credit for it, and 
this obligation is with difficulty paid in 
contemporary American personal politics. 
It is conceivable that the entry of preach- 
ers may lift it up to a plane of dignity 
and decency, and it is perilously possible 
that preacher politicians may themselves 
descend to the defilements which so often 
disgrace personal politics in our land to- 
day. If they do thus descend the ascent 
back to the love and the respect of the 
people will be difficult and some will not 
have the strength for the climb. Nor 
should preachers forget that the men 
whom they oppose for certain offices may 
be elected and it will then be their duty to 
urge the people to render to them obedi- 
ence as having the powers ordained of 
God for the upholding of order. If they 
have denounced them intemperately as 
candidates, it will not be easy to give them 
reverence if they become rulers. 

Preachers who go into personal and 
party politics must resist the temptation 
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to do evil in order to overcome evil. If 
they should be tempted to be pots they 
should not yield because they may be able 
to charge truthfully that those whom they 
oppose are kettles. If they do yield to 
this temptation their entry into politics 
will only increase the darkness. When 
preachers go into politics they must bear 
in mind that good ends are never to be 
reached by evil means. Let them set a 
high example of fealty to all party and 
civic rules and standards and fight for 
righteousness, openly and fairly prefer- 
ring defeat in the use of pure methods 
rather than victory by vicious conformity 
to corrupt customs. Such a victory is, 
after all, a tragic defeat. 

Finally, let preachers who are convinced 
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that they should go into politics forget not 
that this cannot well be their chief work, 
and let them not yield to the fascination 
of it so as to forget that their chief em- 
ploy is to preach the gospel and to plead 
with men of all parties that they be recon- 
ciled to God. This is their high calling, to 
which they owe most of their energies of 
mind and heart. If it be true that the 
Christian preacher should at times go into 
personal and party politics, he should 
bear in mind that this is for him an avoca- 
tion and that his vocation is to proclaim to 
men the law and love of God as they are 
authoritatively set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures. , 
Remseet G. Smiru. 
Washington, Ga. 





BIBLICAL 


THE GENEALOGY OF JESUS 


Ovr Lord, like his land, Palestine, is 
unique and isolated in his individual per- 
sonality, and yet related to all mankind. 
Many pictures of the holy family, beside 
Joseph and Mary, portray his brethren, 
the shepherds, the Magi and other forms 
of human fellowship. 

Ancestry has its importance. Our pride 
of birth has often claimed that “blood will 
tell.” Jesus had a family tree of 4,000 
years. So have we all, but few of us can 
give so many names of our forebears. 

In each of the four Gospels there is 
given a different genesis of the life of 
Jesus. In Mark, which might be called 
the Roman Gospel, his beginning is his 
ministry. The Romans were distinctly a 
people of the present. Matthew, the 
Hebrew Gospel, makes his pedigree begin 
with Abraham, with a record that goes 
back in history. Surely the Hebrews had 
most to do with the past. Luke, which 
may be styled a Greek Gospel, leads 
backward to Adam in a record which 
thus connects the first man with that 
second Adam who is the Son of Man. 


RESEARCH 


There is a future element in that Greek 
Gospel. John, the Catholic Gospel, begins 
like the book of Genesis, in eternity, thus 
linking him as Son of God to past, present 
and future. He is the one which “was 
and is and is to come.” 

Two tables of his earthly pedigree are 
given in the New Testament, in the first 
chapter of Matthew and the third of Luke. 
We need not claim their absolute ac- 
curacy in detail, for records made by a 
Jewish people may be as lacking of per- 
fection as are our present government 
lists of birth and descent. 

There are striking contrasts in these 
two genealogies. Matthew gives forty- 
two and Luke seventy-seven names, and 
even from Abraham to Jesus both have 
many differences. Of course any one of 
us may have many lines of descent. That 
seeming contradiction, which has troubled 
many critics, may be accounted for by 
assuming an adoption in the case of 
Jeconiah and a levirate marriage of the 
father of Joseph. And it may be possible 
that Luke is giving an ancestry of Mary. 

Matthew goes forward in his list and 
Luke backward. There is such a differ- 
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ence of the Hebrew and Greek mind, the 
former reasons from cause to effect, the 
latter from effect to cause. But the real 
distinction is that Matthew is giving the 
royal and Luke the physical descent of 
our Lord; the former portrays the pedi- 
gree of the King of Israel and the latter 
that of the Son of Man. 

Matthew’s list is arranged in three sec- 
tions of fourteen each. Quite probably 
this is an example of that Jewish em- 
phasis on the Gematrian addition of the 
numerical significance of the letters in a 
David in Hebrew has three letters 
whose sum is fourteen. Hence that mul- 
tiplication of fourteen by three gave 
Matthew forty-two as a fitting list of 
ancestral names. The house of Abraham 
became royal in David. That royalty, 
which was lost by Judea at its exile, was 
to a Jewish Christian seen restored in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of David. 

As to the many names recorded in these 
two genealogies, many are historically in- 
significant and have little meaning in 
themselves, yet are part of the holy his- 
tory. No man stands alone. We all are 


name. 


parts of the holy stream of human life 
and links in the mighty chain that holds 


the centuries together. However family 
life may ebb and flow, it is all a part of 
the great ocean of humanity. 

In the list of these genealogies of Jesus 
are all sorts and conditions of men— 
kings and peasants, patriarchs and proph- 
ets, heroes and captives, rich and poor, 
workmen and shepherds. Here is both 
patrician and plebeian blood. What splen- 
did names are these! Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, David, etc. Yet there are humble 
and even unworthy names as well in these 
lists: Saints and sinners are here. 

Jesus is akin to us all whatever may 
be our lot in life. We all may sing: “Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a Son is given.” 
For we all can claim parts of the same 
pedigree, and in that noblest part from 
Adam to Noah can count the same names. 
And by our regeneration through the 
Holy Spirit we can claim our share in 
his Divine pedigree. 

There are at least four names of women 
mentioned in Matthew's list: Tamar, Ra- 
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hab, Ruth and Bathsheba. Three of 
them were fallen women, soiled with sin, 
and the other, Ruth, came from another 
racial relation. So we may regard two 
of Jesus’ ancestors as Gentiles: Ruth, of 
Moab, and Rahab, of Canaan. “Made of 
a woman,” “the seed of the woman,” 
those are Messianic records of deep in- 
terest, but it is Mary who lifts the load 
of immemorial shame from those other 
daughters of Eve. 

There are many striking suggestions in 
these genealogies. The “book of genera- 
tions” is a record of startling providence. 
Again and again the hope of the ages 
was suspended by a single frail life. Read 
such stories as that of Isaac and others. 

These genealogies emphasize his human- 
ity. How might he have come? Full 
born like Adam on the lap of earth or 
down from the skies on a flaming chariot 
drawn by steeds of fire? If Jesus had 
come thus, may we not dare assert that 
God himself would have missed something 
of a human experience and we would have 
missed everything! He is one of us, 
“bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” 

Yet greatest of all is his pedigree from 
God. “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” Such an “only-begotten 
Son of God” is the climax of all history. 
By our loyalty to Christ we join with 
him that double heredity, human and 
Divine. 





JUSTICE AS EXPRESSED IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Ir is necessary, in order to insure a 
more comprehensive understanding of the 
varied and changing conceptions of jus- 
tice, as they are presented in the Old 
Testament, to understand the evolution 
gradually taking place in the social struc- 
ture of that period, because social con- 
cepts varied in direct relation to the act- 
ual environmental conditions. 

The history of the Old Testament lends 
itself readily to division into three distinct 
eras: the period of the patriarchs, the 
pre-monarchical period, and the period of 
the monarchy. 

During the period of the patriarchal 
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rule, as illustrated by the lives of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, social organization 
was very simple. The unit of systema- 
tized activity was the family, and the 
family, through the mediation of its 
founder or leader, was responsible for all 
its activities to God, not man. 

There was a constant and direct rela- 
tion between the patriarchs and Jehovah, 
who at that time was considered as a 
friend, a counselor and a protector, rather 
than a source of divine law. 

A study of early Old Testament history 
shows a scattering of highly centralized, 
isolated families living in an era of co- 
operation and peace. Due to the isolation 
which existed there was no competition 
between groups, consequently there was 
no need for inter-group law or inter-group 
tribunals. Instead, the elders in each or- 
ganization dispensed justice as a form of 
moral arbitration. In this way equality 
and co-operation within the patriarchal 
units was insured, and the justification for 
each decision was received from personal 
and highly individualized manifestations 
of the will of God, as exemplified by the 
explicit directions given to Abraham by 
God, relative to every form of social ac- 
tivity within the group. 

Passing from this period of national 
childhood, with its naive beliefs, its im- 
plicit faith and its unquestioning obedi- 
ence, into the next stage of development, 
we find an entirely different situation ex- 
isting. 

The Children of Israel had fallen from 
their high estate. Doubts, material de- 
sires, and disobedience of the will of Je- 
hovah had resulted in punishment and na- 
tional disruption. After the Exodus from 
Egypt the source of law was no longer a 


Divine Friend, but a jealous God, visiting ~ 


the sins of fathers upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth generations. 
Gone was the close companionship be- 
tween man and God, and in its place we 
find Moses thundering forth in no uncer- 
tain terms—“Thus saith Jehovah, And it 
shall be, if thou do at all forget the Lord 
thy God, and walk after other gods, and 
serve them, and worship them, ye shall 
surely perish.” 

Through the medium of certain chosen 
instruments, God issued his commands. 
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National unity was insisted upon. The en- 
tire social order became responsible for 
the acts of individual members. There 
was a common conformity to a national 
standard of behavior, and obedience or 
disobedience to these rules of behavior 
brought about an immediate result, quid 
pro quo. Nonconformity was followed by 
an inevitable punishment, and by the same 
token, compliance with the law brought 
about corresponding success, happiness, 
and well-being. 

This retributive justice which governed 
the relationship between men and God 
seems at first glance to be purely arbi- 
trary, and yet a closer study shows that 
each dictum is directly determined by the 
merits of those to whom it applies. 

National activities being based as they 
were, the relations of individual to individ- 
ual were pre-determined. The first and 
fundamental justification of the private 
law in effect during the pre-monarchic 
period is that the law as it existed was 
of divine origin, and for that reason 
obedience was a religious duty. For the 
same reason, disobedience was not only a 
crime, it was a sin as well. 

The law of the Hebrews was unques- 
tionably ia direct connection with the na- 
tional religion. It was the tangible ex- 
pression of the will of a living God. This 
idea was definitely expressed by Jehovah, 
through Moses, when He said, with regard 
to certain laws which had just been pro- 
scribed, “Ye have seen that I have talked 
with you from heaven.” 

The connection between God and the 
law having been so firmly established, it is 
only natural that those men who were con- 
versant with the will of God should be 
called upon to interpret and execute the 
visible expression of this will. Moses ex- 
pressed this idea when he said to Jethro: 
“The people come unto me to inquire of 
God. When they have a matter, they 
come unto me; and I judge between one 
and another, and I do make them know 
the statutes of God and his laws.” 

The fundamental principles underlying 
Hebrew justice during this period were 
the equality of persons and the law of 
retribution. The law was unequivocal 
when it said, “Thou shalt not wrest judg- 
ment from the poor,” but at the same 
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time the idea of restitution and punish- 
ment was paramount, “Eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, 
and stripe for stripe,” and justice was 
meted out on that basis by those inter- 
preting the laws of God. 

The monarchical period brought to the 
front a new idea of justice. The moral 
arbitration of patriarchs and judges was 
gone, and in its place arose the absolute 
and effective authority of a strong execu- 
tive, who could say of his own right, “The 
man who does this thing shall surely die.” 
About this time the individual first began 
to be considered as a unit. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel have been credited with first as- 
serting the worth of an individual man. 
Children were no longer punished for the 
deeds of their parents, nor were subjects 
held to be responsible for the acts of their 
rulers. No longer were the teeth of chil- 
dren to be set on edge because their par- 
ents had eaten sour fruit; but in the words 
of the law, “Every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin.” 

Due to the increased size of the king- 
dom, it soon became impossible for the 
king to mete out justice to all of his sub- 
jects who came before him, and, of ueces- 
sity, other judges were appointed, with 
strict injunctions to do justice fearlessly 
and honestly. “Hear the causes between 
your brethren and judge righteously be- 
tween every man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him. Ye shall not 
respect persons in judgment; but ye shall 
hear the small as well as the great.” In 
spite of these lofty ideas, the practical ap- 
plication of laws and edicts was most 
unfair. Due to the fact that the courts 
were located at the capital city, the coun- 
trymen and the inhabitants of distant vil- 
lages were confronted with the disadvan- 
tage of traveling a great many miles to a 
strange city, and pleading before judges 
who were seldom as disinterested as they 
theoretically should have been. In fact, 
as was shown by the trial of Nabal, the 
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presents which were given to the judge 
frequently determined the course of jus- 
tice. If a poor man was unable to send 
a present to the judge, his case was often 
delayed until such time as he was able to 
comply with the custom. Even the great 
Solomon recognized the existing condition 
when he said, “A man’s gift maketh room 
for him and bringeth him before great 
men.” 

Executive, legislative and judicial func- 
tions were all delegated to the king, and 
as a result the quality of justice varied 
in accordance with his ability. Enfolded 
in the fatalism of the East, the Hebrews 
considered injustice and oppression as a 
normal state of affairs, a condition to be 
accepted as a matter of course. Jehovah 
was no longer the friendly guide of the 
individual nor the omnipotent counselor 
of ‘kings. With the exception of His 
prophets, Divinity no longer revealed him- 
self to man, but it was the teachings of 
these prophets that made Israel unique 
in their insistence that justice was the 
will of a Judge superior even to the king. 

In this way Old Testament justice had 
practically run the gamut, and was ap- 
proaching once again the time when 
Divinity and Humanity*would be reunited, 
for already Isaiah was prophesying: 

“And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall 
grow out of his roots. And the Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upof him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
and shall make him of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and he shall 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears; but with righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with equity 
for the meek of the earth: and he shall 
smite the earth with-the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked.” R. E. Pace. 

Graduate Fellow, Syracuse University. 
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This contribution by a missionary in 
China, while not dealing with affairs in 
foreign missions, must be helpful as a 
portrait of the better missionary spirit 
needed in such World Service. It is even 
well related to our Department of Evan- 
gelistic Propaganda. 


MERE ENTHUSIASTS 


Joun Wester said that some people 
were “mere enthusiasts, desiring the end 
without using the means.” I wonder if we 
modern Methodists too are mere enthusi- 
asts, desiring results without using the 
necessary methods. What would we think 
of a farmer who wanted a crop, but did 
not sow? Or who wanted rice, but 
planted poppy seed? Or if he had 
planted rice, refused to gather in the 
crop when harvest time came? What do 
we want; how can we get it? 

I, What are we really trying to ac- 
complish as Christian workers, either in 
America or in Asia or in other parts of 
this tight little world? 

1. We are here to help our friends to 
satisfy the deepest needs of their hearts. 
Sorrow stares at us from every dark door- 
way, cries to us out of the darkness of 
every night. Poverty, sickness, death, and 
oppression reed a remedy. Only Jesus 
can satisfy this need, Jesus, sent to heal 
the broken hearted and set at liberty them 
that are bruised. Sin is the cause of 
sorrow, and sin is a very real thing in this 
or any country; we cannot close our eyes 
to this fact and keep intellectually honest. 
China’s greatest need is a way out of sin, 
and Jesus is that way. 


“Joy is a fruit that will not grow 
In nature’s barren soil; 
All we can boast till Christ we know 
Is vanity and toil.” 


2. We are here to help create and de- 
velop Christian character. Unexpressed 
longings, inarticulate needs, unrealized 
lives create a dissatisfaction that is not 
always divine, as witness the events of the 
last three years in China. Revolution is 
a mistaken attempt to realize oneself. 
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OUTLOOK 


Self-realization can be achieved only by 
looking at the great Example. Christian 
character, however, cannot be developed 
until it is created. You cannot nurture 
a fruit tree until you have a sapling; you 
cannot get a rice harvest without planting 
seed or little plants, no matter how good 
the ground. We wish it were so, but the 
universe just doesn’t go that way. 


“But where the Lord has planted grace 
And made his glories known, 

There fruits of heavenly joy and peace 
Are found—and there alone.” 


3. We are here to save eternal souls. 
That sounds like cant, but I don’t know 
any better way to say the same thing. It 
is estimated that ten million adults die 
every year in China (forty million in the 
world), and most of them without hope. 
If you think they would be happy in 
heaven you have never broken the crust 
that protects your comfortable life; if 
you think heaven would be heaven if they 
all went there as they are, you have never 
gone through a Chinese war with your 
eyes open; if you think there is neither 
heaven nor hell, how can you worship a God 
who would permit such injustice without 
a day when the scales will be balanced? 
There really is a hell, here and hereafter; 
there really is a heaven, here and here- 
after, and our mission is to save them 
from hell and save them for heaven. If 
we have not had this as a motive, per- 
haps we know now why we have failed 
in our other efforts; because all these 
aims stand or fall together; if we pul! 
out one the others fall. Salvation is the 
root of satisfaction and character. 


“A bleeding Saviour seen by faith, 
A sense of pardoning love, 

A hope that triumphs over death 
Give joys like those above.” 


4. We are here to help men to know 
God. Why step down from the office of 
ambassador? We should show men what 
stands so darkly between them and God, 
and help them to become reconciled and 
to know it. Men may not only know 
about God, they may personally know 
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God. And it is our business to help them. 
Where is that wonderful Methodist heri- 
tage, the teaching of assurance of salva- 
tion? Is it buried in the neglected field of 
Christian experience? Then let us sell 
everything else and buy it. 


“To take a glimpse within the veil, 
To know that God is mine, 
Are springs of joy that never fail, 


Unspeakable, divine.” 
—John Newton. 


Il. Now if we are consciously aiming 
to satisfy heart needs, to create and de- 
velop Christian character, to save eternal 
personalities, to help men to know God, 
how are we to do it? Well, there are 
some ways that have been tried, that are 
still working to-day in many places. Why 
not use these methods, and any others 
that will get the results, rather than be 
mere enthusiasts, desiring the end without 
using the means? 

1. Give ourselves. This does not mean 
philanthropy at arms’ length. It does not 
mean to “satisfy a racial superiority com- 
plex when we go on helpful service to 
other nations.” I do not think many of 
us can be accused of arms-length service, 
but we can tell by looking in our own 
hearts. I think most of us love these 
people. But it takes a very close walk 
with God and occasional visions of the 
Cross to make us always love them from 
the very depths of our hearts. It takes 
the Blood of Christ to break down the 
middle wall of partition between us 
(Ephesians 2. 18, 14) and make us both 
one. 

2. Saving truth. All truth is sacred, 
whether found in science, philosophy, 
mathematics or religion, but there are 
certain truths which help to pull men out 
of sin and restore them to God. Col. 
Brengle says, “All truth is precious, but 
not all truth is adapted to secure the im- 
mediate conversion and sanctification of 
men, any more than all medicine is 
adapted to cure heart disease or rheuma- 
tism.” Our preachers preach truth, our 
teachers teach truth constantly, but not 
always the truth that saves. “With the 
sinner, the principal attack should be 
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made on the conscience and the will.” 
Some “motives that lead to repentance 
are: what he sows he shall reap; that his 
sins will surely find him out; that death 
will speedily overtake him; and that if, re- 
fusing mercy, he presumes on the good- 
ness of God, and continues in selfishness 
and sin, hell shall be his portion forever; 
while a life of peace and joy here, a happy 
death bed, and eternal glory can be 
offered him as the alternative, on condi- 
tion of obedient faith.” (Brengle—Soul 
Winner’s Secret.) 

8. Put in the sickle (Mark 4. 29); pull 
in the net (Luke 5. 5). Use every good 
means to realize on your investment of 
personality and truth. How foolish to 
plough and sow, but not reap. Use per- 
sonal evangelism, mass evangelism, the 
question hour, the mourners’ bench. (Do 
you remember it?) Use any kind of 
honest effort to help you to get the 
harvest in before the next storm. Why 
despise house-to-house effort? Paul did 
it. (Acts 20. 20.) Why fear big meet- 
ings? Every successful soul-winner since 
Jesus, Peter, and Paul has used both 
methods. Use both sickle and combined 
harvester, but get the crop in, for the 
fields are white. Mob psychology? Why 
not? Psychology explains only how the 
mind works, not why it works. The evil 
spirit uses this method, why not God's 
Spirit? He is the “why” in evangelism, 
group feeling is only the “how.” 

4. But consecrated personality, saving 
truth, the best of methods will all fail 
without much prayer. W. E. Doughty 
calls this “the great unused dynamic of 
the church.” John R. Mott says, “For 
many years it has been my practice in 
traveling among nations to make a study 
of the sources of spiritual movements 
which are doing most to vitalize and trans- 
form individuals and communities. At 
times it has been difficult to discover the 
hidden spring, but invariably where I 
have had time and patience to do so, I 
have found it in an intercessory prayer 
life of great reality.” We all know this, 
we knew it before, but the question is, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
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The Heights of Christian Living. A 
Study of the Sermon on the Mount. 
By Doremus A. Hayes. Pp. 312. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: The 
Abingdon Press. $2. 


Tuose three former books by Professor 
Hayes, The Heights of Christian Love, 
The Heights of Christian Unity, and The 
Heights of Christian Blessedness, come to 
their conclusion in this fourth volume, 
which is a climax in his magnificent ex- 
positions of the highest principles of spir- 
itual ethics in Christianity, which is the 
genuine summit of orthodoxy rather than 
those dogmas which are more metaphys- 
ical than religious. 

That supreme teaching of Jesus was a 
mountain-top sermon. “It was preached 
in the heights and it represents the 
heights of Christian living and spiritual 
experience.” Surely it was nearer to the 
skies than to the ground, more heavenly 
than earthly. There is in it none of the 
“mystifying theosophy” so common in the 
cheap cults of every age. It is a true 
constitution of the New Kingdom whose 
new law is love and whose source is a 
new life in humanity. 

In that previous book, The Heights of 
Christian Blessedness, Doctor Hayes had 
dealt with the eight beatitudes with 
which the Sermon opened, with able em- 
phasis on that seventh blessing offered to 
the pacifistic spirit. (That word “pacifist” 
is a real Latin version of the Greek word 
rendered “peacemaker” in our English 
version.) In this book “The Disciples’ 
Character” is again beautifully described 
in those portraits of the blessed man found 
in the beatitudes. From this he proceeds 
to expound “The Disciples’ Influence”; 
their usefulness as “the salt of the earth,” 
the very fertilizing force that seasons all 
life; and their spiritual light which il- 
luminates all history. 

Jesus was a conservative in his fidel- 
ity to the good of the past and the 
real purpose of the law of God, but he 
was also a radical in his freedom of spirit 
which stood for progress. “Old things 
would pass away. All things would be- 
come new.” Though there was an abiding 


element in the law, so that even merely |e- 
galistic righteousness did not fulfill its 
meaning, yet this new law of love offers an 
“exceeding righteousness” to his disciples, 
Thus Christ does condemn purely tra- 
ditional interpretations of the law of God, 
such as were held by the Scribes and Phar- 
isees. This book presents what is perhaps 
the most profound exposition of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as to that greater right- 
eousness which is “the righteousness of 
forgiving love and ungrudging service, the 
righteousness of unmerited and yet un- 
failing good will; the inward righteous- 
ness of creative, aggressive and trium- 
phant love.” 

The chapters of this work which present 
“The Non-Resistance of Jesus” will arouse 
hostility in the hearts of many who pro- 
fess to be Christians, but are still phari- 
saical in their attitude against pacifism, 
but will win all souls that perceive the 
sweet reasonableness of its statement and 
see beyond it the face and life of Christ. 
He would not be a king in that sense that 
military force should be used for revenge 
or retaliation. Doctor Hayes, in Chapter 
VII, absolutely demonstrates that spirit 
of Jesus both in his teaching and his 
life. All mere militarism and worldliness 
is un-Christian. For non-resistance as 
taught by our Lord is no mere reception 
of evil without return. “The suffering is 
not cowardly or servile; it is vicarious. 
This motive is not personal fear; it is re- 
demptive love.” “Resistance with vio- 
lence may stop evil on the physical plane 
sometimes, but it inevitably increases it 
on the psychological and spiritual plane.” 
And so this author portrays it in “The 
Illustrative Teachings of Jesus” on phys- 
ical indignity, legal injustice, and mili- 
tary compulsion, and in “The Summariz- 
ing Precepts” as to giving and perfect 
love. Surely the bullies and brutes of the 
worldly type will come to perfect shame 
when humanity reaches this height of 
Christian living. So, even in the darkest 
hour, there are “Reasons for Hope” as 
there grows a rising protest against war 
and all jingoism. New converts are 
needed and also a loyal ministry as well 
as a rightly educated youth. The Ser- 
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mon on the Mount is here seen not as a 
mere collection of lofty ideals, imprac- 
ticable for the present and only to be 
realized in the far future. Real faith and 
true perfection in life make that New 
Kingdom a possible achievement to-day. 

So this wonderful treatise shows that, 
by “The Disciple’s Freedom from Osten- 
tation,” his “Singleness of Service” and 
“Freedom from Anxiety,” he can reach a 
good judgment which will no longer re- 
gard these teachings of perfection as hy- 
perbolical and not to be taken literally; 
but a judgment which is not uncharitable 
and hypercritical in its fault-finding as to 
others. 

The last chapter reaches “The Climax 
of the Sermon.” Its three great principles 
are “first, be perfect in love; second, seek 
first the Kingdom; and third, practice the 
Golden Rule.” Therefore we should not 
build on the shifting sands of worldliness, 
but on the solid rock of that heavenly 
hill which is sacrificial love and service. 

This is too brief a review of what we 
regard as the most progressive and yet 
most accurate exposition of this Sermon 
on the Mount which has yet appeared in 
literature. Methodism has made forty- 
six sermons of John Wesley a part of its 
doctrinal system; thirteen of them deal 
with this Sermon on the Mount and nearly 
all the rest place life above all theoretical 
beliefs. To-day Christian unity is growing 
because of this emphasis upon the spirit- 
ual experience and its expression in char- 
acter. We wish that millions of this 
beautifully written work will be bought 
and practiced, because of its high spiritual 
sense, 


With and Without Christ. By Sapuvu 
Sunpar Sincu. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1929. Price, $1.50. 


Because Sadhu Sundar Singh is one of 
the foremost Christian mystics of to-day, 
anything that he may write on the subject 
of Christian experience attracts many 
readers. Moreover, he has a wide following 
of friends in America and in Europe, as 
well as in Asia. The volume under review 
is most interesting in the later chapters, 
in which he writes about his own experi- 
ences. The first four chapters of the 
book deal in an extremely simple and 
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commonplace way with both non-Chris- 
tians and Christians with and without 
Christ. He has nothing new to say, ex- 
cept that his particular illustrations are 
new. His other chapters, as well as these 
four, remind one of the popular books on 
the higher Christian life which were in 
vogue a generation ago. Finally, it is to 
be questioned whether he has told us any- 
thing new about himself. Consequently, 
for those who are familiar with his life, 
the book is disappointing; for others, it is 
a most elementary introduction to himself, 
but worthy of attention. 

[The Editor desires to add to this re- 
view by an able teacher of comparative 
religions his own opinion that Sadhu Sun- 
dar Singh is one of the supreme spiritual 
teachers of the present age, not only for 
India, but for Europe and America. To 
emphasize the spiritual vision of years 
ago is a great need for the Christian 
Church of to-day.] 


Rightly Dividing the Word. By J. New- 
Ton Davies. Pp. 300. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: The Abing- 
don Press. $2. 


Here is a fresh and‘interesting series of 
studies of Greek words as used by Paul, 
in that period of its speech. No one needs 
to be a Greek scholar to be both charmed 
and instructed by these scholarly inter- 
pretations. While more than one hun- 
dred of these words are here printed, they 
are always accompanied with simple ex- 
planations and profitable exposition. 

Rightly, he begins with that word love 
(agape) as used in Philippians, which 
reached its zenith as a definition of the 
moral nature of God. “Paul is the out- 
standing apostle of love in the New Testa- 
ment.” And the full tide of love is reached 
in knowledge (epignosis), which is more 
than knowledge in its process of being ac- 
quired, but is full, complete knowledge, 
which has to do with the knowledge of 
God and spiritual truth. 

Doctor Davies also portrays the “Weap- 
ons of our Warfare” as found in Corin- 
thians, such as weapons of character found 
in endurance of afflictions, necessities, dis- 
tresses, tumult, toils and hunger; weapons 
of thought, such as knowledge and the 
word of truth; and those of the Spirit, 
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which are the Holy Ghost and the powers 
of God. In all of them we see the Greek 
words used by Paul, but also definitions 
which are more than learned—they are 
lovely. 

There are two fine chapters, “Pauline 
Metaphors for the Church,” and “Pauline 
Designations for Christians,” in which we 
see the church as a colony of heaven, a 
tilled field, a body of Christ, a letter of 
Christ, a shrine of God, a heavenly lumi- 
nary, a building of God and a home; and 
Christians are portrayed as brethren, ma- 
ture people, spiritual people, the beloved 
of God, those who are being saved, the 
called of Jesus Christ, and the saints or 
holy ones. All these are expressed by Paul 
in Greek and explained by Davies in 
English. 

ne of the most original chapters is 
that on “Apollos, a Lucan Portrait.” From 
the Greek words used concerning this 
Alexandrian, we see a man of culture, 
mighty in the Scriptures, Apollos the 
learner and the preacher. Surely he was 
“an expository preacher of the best type.” 

We are commending this outstanding 
work, one which is easily understood but 
deep in scholarship, both to preachers of 
the gospel and to teachers of the Bible, 
and also to all who read the New Testa- 
ment. 





FIVE NEW ABINGDON BOOKS 


A Discontented Optimist. By M. S. Rice. 
Pp. 170. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

The Glory of Going On. By R. Morrar 
Gaurrey. Pp. 155. (Abingdon, $1.) 

Half Way to Noon, and Other Chapel 
Talks. By Cart G. Donry. Pp. 198. 
(Abingdon, $1.50.) 

Restlessness and Reality. By Grorcr A. 
Mitter. Pp. 83. (Abingdon, $1.) 
Sunday in the Making. By Cuartes Her- 
sent Hvestis. Pp. 256. (Abingdon, 

$2.) 


Prosasty those ten sermons by Doctor 


Rice were preached to more people than. 


any others that are being published this 
year. His membership exceeds 5,000, and 
his church can seat as many as any one in 
America. In his foreword he modestly 
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denies “any distinguishing value in any of 
these sermons,” but they all do possess 
vital values. That first sermon which gives 
the book its title does not contain a pessi- 
mistic note, nor does it contain any super- 
ficial optimism; it is genuinely melioristic, 
turning its back on current evil with 
holy discontent and facing the future with 
holy hope. And so in other sermons, he 
sees that leadership of “The Christ of the 
Human Road” upon “The Christ Way.” 
This same intense spiritual urge wins 
through all these sermons, and its holy 
dare reaches “The Perfect Salvation” and 
climaxes in that “Excess Victory,” that 
achievement of the “more than conquer- 
ors.” Few sermons have more fervor of 
faith and intensely personal appeal than 
these, which are simply samples of the 
hundreds of such messages he gives to 
Methodism. 

Mr. Gautrey, a London minister of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, is a true 
evangelist. These twelve sermons which 
begin with “The Glory of Going On” keep 
going on with calls to advance and for 
courage. His mission work gives him 
varying congregations, but with Christ as 
his theme they do not lack cohesion, for 
he presents Christ constantly as Saviour, 
Master and King. And so we are made 
to gaze at “The Magnetism of the Cross,” 
“The Wounded Christ,” “The Pierced 
Hands,” and so he solves “The Riddle of 
the Ages,” by finding the true name of the 
Son of man. These sermons are rich in 
originality, have both humor and 
quence in speech, but above all are saving 
appeals to the sinning soul. 

President Doney, of Willamette Uni- 
versity, has been able to make practical 
and helpful Chapel Talks to his students. 
Delivered extemporaneously and _ repro- 
duced by stenography, they are amazing]) 
interesting and certainly were listened to 
absorbingly by those young scholars. It is 
impossible to review these more than two 
dozen short speeches dealing with almost 
every element in the lives of students. 
But we do advise other colleges and uni- 
versities to find here a method for holding 
their students by making “chapel services 
a bond and an atmosphere.” It would 
develop personal relationship in institu- 
tions on a higher religious basis. 

Bishop Miller is a great missionary lead- 
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er in the Latin American world. These 
essays are really brilliant in form and in- 
tensely spiritual in source. He is broad- 
minded, sees personality above dogma, 
but pleads for a “Wholesome Holiness.” 
He appeals fér “Putting Faith into Prac- 
tice,’ and so sees the relation of “Faith, 
Hope and Reality.” Much worth for the 
ministry is in his charming illustrations, 
many of which came from his missionary 
experience. 

Sunday is the abiding Sabbath of our 
religion. It is the Lord’s Day into which 
the Saturday day of rest and worship has 
been changed. Doctor Huestis, having es- 
tablished this fact in the first half of his 
book, proceeds to present “The Sabbath 
Idea in Modern Life,” and shows the min- 
istry of Sunday to the body, the mind 
and the spirit. Most valuable is his final 
discussion as to “Guarding the Inheri- 
tance.” Democracy at the cross-roads 
may be awaking some difficulties. But he 
demonstrates that the Sabbath in civil law 
makes people good and therefore does not 
destroy democratic liberty. So he shows 
what we are to do with Sunday, as to 
recreation and other matters. This is an 
up-to-date treatise on the Lord’s Day. 





CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 

The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity. By Joun Batu. (Scrib- 
ners, $2.) 

The Real Jesus. By Cuar.es Fisxe and 
Burton S. Easton. (Harper, $2.50.) 

The Significance of Jesus. By W. R. 
Mattsy. (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50.) 

The Rediscovery of Jesus. By Faep Mer- 
nirietp. (Holt, $1.75.) 

Jesus or Christianity. By Kimsy Pace. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.) 

The Renaissance of Jesus. By Gronrce T. 

Totson. (Abingdon Press, $2.) 

Great Conjecture. By Wuyirrep 

Kimxiann. (Holt, $1.25.) 

Behold the Man. By Faiepricn Rrrret- 
meyer. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 


The 


Ir is too much to expect any original 
contribution toward an understanding of 
the person and teaching of Jesus Christ 
since the study has been frequently un- 
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dertaken from many angles. But it is 
quite possible to clarify the accepted ver- 
dicts of the church in the light of modern 
conceptions of personality and in terms of 
consciousness, experience and will. The 
traditional views of Christology tried to 
sound the depths of the divine grace in 
Christ with a sense of its profound im- 
portance for human redemption. The 
modern reaction against tradition inclines 
to depreciate its grasp upon ultimate 
problems, and the attempted reconstruc- 
tions are critical rather than creative, 
dealing with symptoms instead of causes. 

It is gratifying to find an exception to 
this vogue in Doctor Baillie’s volume. The 
Interpretation of Religion gave evidence 
of well-poised scholarship. That massive 
work concluded with a sentence which is 
apt in the present connection. “In the 
soul of the Man of Nazareth and in his 
life and death, wherein our world’s highest 
values are embodied and love for us made 
perfect, it was no mere dim-discerned 
shadow of an otherwise masked and in- 
scrutable deity that we saw and knew, 
but, as his church has always believed, 
very God of very God.” This is the thesis 
of the present volume, and right well is it 
worked out with constant appeals to the 
basic argument from Christian experience. 
The epic of redemption is set in the con- 
text of our own times with the evangel- 
ical fervor of earlier times so as to make 
it clear how the gold of divine truth 
might best be appropriated for our own 
enrichment. Christology is related to the 
essential experience of the fellowship of 
Christian love which is redemptive and 
redeeming. Other chapters show that 
Jesus Christ was the real founder of the 
church in the sense that he was the 
author and pioneer of its faith. He rep- 
resents the highest point to which our 
human race has yet attained, and his life 
marks the culmination not only of our hu- 
man search for God, but also of God's 
search for the human heart. Anp 
rapprochement between Christianity and 
other religions is out of the question, for 
the claim of Christ is exclusive. At the 
same time an attitude of intolerance is 
unreasonable since Christianity includes 
the light found in other streams of reli- 
gious tradition and leads all seekers to 
Him who is the peerless light of life. The 
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conviction of the absolute sufficiency of 
Christ sees no discrepancy between the 
religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus, but rather a harmonious unity in 
spite of variant and even contradictory 
Christologies. This book certainly clarifies 
the issues and magnifies the high place 
which our Lord has always occupied in 
the faith and devotion of the church. 
Renewed attempts to understand the 
meaning of Jesus testify to the perennial 
interest in him and to the determination to 
reckon with him whose spirit is gradually 
mastering the life of our day. Bishop 
Fiske and Professor Easton collaborate 
in a fine exposition of the teaching, work 
and person of Jesus, which makes a capti- 
vating appeal for hearty and enthusiastic 
discipleship in modern conditions. Men 
still see God in Jesus, who speaks as the 
voice of God, and who makes it possible 
for us as for the early disciples to live in 
the warmth and glow of a thrilling ex- 
perience of Him who is the word of life. 
The teaching of Jesus was certainly 
marked by unique simplicity, perfect san- 
ity and a sense of proportion. But any 


attempt to understand him must reckon 
with the marvel and mystery of his per- 


sonality. He was above all the pre-emi- 
nent Saviour more than the dominant 
Teacher. Some paragraphs which deal 
with the commonplaces of modern think- 
ing might have been omitted to make room 
for a more direct discussion of the central 
truth of the cross. This book by Doctor 
Maltby is, however, pleasant reading. 
What is said about the humor of Jesus 
makes more intelligible some aspects of 
his teaching, which are confused by the 
literalist who does not read between the 
lines and disregards the context. 

What is called the rediscovery of Jesus 
is really a reinterpretation from the stand- 
point of what liberal thought regards as 
the Ideal Man. But when this is done by 
discrediting the gospel story and regard- 
ing it as veiled in a heavy cloud of myth 
and dogma, the canons of history are 
thrown to the winds and a species of 
individualistic subjectivism runs riot. To 
be sure, Jesus is Friend and Brother of 
man, but he is much more. The portrayal 
of him merely as a prophet, however sub- 
lime, misses the essential truth of the 
New Testament. The Christ of the church 
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is not found in this book by Mr. Merri- 
field, marked as it is by the enthusiasm 
of humanity which recalls Sir John Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo, If this is all we know ‘of 
Jesus then it is not a rediscovery, but a 
reveiling of him in the mists of doubt, 
uncertainty and sophistication. 

It is an acceptable idea that the religion 
of Jesus might best be described in terms 
of the home. The complementary truths 
of the Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man found explicit expression 
in the life of the Son of man. His way 
ran counter to that of the ecclesiastical 
leaders of his day and it led to the doom 
of the cross. The gospel spread in the 
first days because the followers of Jesus 
practiced love with courage and sacrificial 
devotion. Then there came a slump when 
the church compromised with pagan be 
liefs and customs. This black line is fol 
lowed by Mr. Page in a series of de 
pressing chapters which recount deeds of 
violence, massacre, torture, and innu- 
merable crimes and corruptions in the 
name of historical Christianity. But con 
temporary Christianity is no better ac 
cording to this interpreter, and both are 
presented in sharp contrast to the reli 
gion of Jesus. This is a onesided recital 
and weakens the assertion that the ideals 
of Jesus are practicable if we fulfill his 
Nothing is said about those 
who have done so, and this omission is a 
serious injustice to the saints of all the 
centuries. This shrieking attack will neg- 
ative the influence of the religion of Jesus, 
whose followers are still numbered by the 
thousands. They have not bowed the knee 
to Baal nor could they accept this cari- 
cature of Christianity. 

The conciliatory note recognizes both 
the good and the evil in the past and 
tries to strike a balance. Professor Tolson 
brings to his discussion a wealth of his- 
torical learning, not for the rediscovery, 
but the recovery of Jesus, in order that 
he might be duly understood and appre- 
ciated in the full sweep of his matchless 
personality. To be sure, even his first in- 
terpreters but partially understood him, 
nor have the later centuries, including our 
own, adequately comprehended him. It is 
to step on slippery ground to question 
Paul’s kinship with Jesus as though he 
made more of theology than of religion 


conditions. 
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and substituted thought for life. All the 
Protestant reformers and evangelists, in- 
cluding John Wesley, have been Pauline in 
their evangelical attitude and activities, 
and no one has surpassed Paul in his 
passionate devotion to Jesus Christ. But 
Professor Tolson’s purpose is to offer an 
historical exposition of the course of Chris- 
tian thought through the centuries. He 
has succeeded in focusing attention on 
the central issues which were often sub- 
ordinated by the church to what an histor- 
ical perspective must acknowledge were 
irrelevant considerations. The wide sweep 
of this luminous survey is well indicated 
by the chapter titles: “From the Histor- 
ical Jesus to the Theological Christ and 
the God of War”; “Science, History and 
the New Discovery and Appreciation of 
Jesus”; “The New Revelation of Jesus 
and the New Renaissance.” These three 
chapters, however, include twenty-six sub- 
sections, each of which is a chapter by 
itself. They reach the impressive conclu- 
sion that the supreme task of the church 
is to present Jesus in the fullness of his 
creative and redemptive powers, so that 
his challenge will be accepted by states- 
men, professional and business men, edu- 
cators, preachers, as well as by the ranks 
of the church laity in all nations. May a 
Pentecostal revival hasten this happy 
time of blessedness and peace. 

Far more to the point than a discussion 
about Jesus is the experience of Jesus 
through a rapt meditation upon the gospel 
story with open mind and spirit. This is how 
Doctor Rittelmeyer got to bed-rock and 
found that the fascination of Jesus was 
due to the welling forth of a remarkable 
and unique inwardness. In him we see the 
union of the keenest susceptibility to God 
and the strongest conceivable passion ac- 
tively to take sides with God. Indeed, he 
is the only one who has taken God really 
altogether seriously. His significance lies 
in the fact that, in spite of the extraor- 
dinary revolutions in our intellectual 
world, he still captivates the human race 
with the splendor of the divine that radi- 
ates from him. In four chapters Doctor 
Rittelmeyer canvasses the situation with 
penetrating judgment, passionate convic- 
tion and persuasive testimony. He still 
gives renewal of life, fulfillment of our 
ideals and ultimate union with God not 
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possible as effectively 
apart from him. 

So long as He is acknowledged to be 
the Way it makes little difference what 
means are employed to achieve the ex- 
perience of his presence. Miss Kirkland 
reached the conviction of the reality of 
Jesus by a direct apprehension, which 
gave her courage to be her best self and 
live in fullest accord with the precept and 
practice of the Son of God. She believes 
in the resurrection of Jesus because of its 
effect in the past, its influence on the 
present and its promise for the future. 
This confession of faith by a present-day 
mystic, immersed in the activities of liv- 
ing, recalls Whittier’s noble poem, “Our 
Master.” It offers a practical solution 
within the reach of all who would make 
the adventure of faith and surrender to 
the sway of the Holy Redeemer. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


and _ enrichingly 


THE MOFFATT NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


The Gospel of Matthew. By Turopore H. 
Rosi nson. The General Epistles. 
James, Peter and Judas. By James 
Morratr. The Gospel of John. By 
G. H. C. Macorecor. The Epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians. By J. Hvuen 
Micnart. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. $3.50 each. 


Tuere is a revival in the publication of 
commentaries which use the results of his- 
torical and critical scholarship in ex- 
pounding the Bible. The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary will do what was 
done for the previous generation by The 
Ezpositor’s Bible. The homiletical fea- 
ture is, however, made subservient. Except 
where words and phrases call for special 
explanation, the aim is to give a running 
comment on sections or paragraphs which 
bear on topics. This arrangement helps 
to a larger understanding of the religious 
message of the New Testament books so 
that their thrilling utterances may come 
home to the imagination and conscience of 
the man of to-day. Professor Moffatt’s 
translation is the text used, with freedom 
to offer other renderings, as each writer 
determines. These four volumes maintain 
a high standard of scholarly and spiritual 
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excellence, which promises for the series a 
welcome position among modern commen- 
taries. 

It was fitting that an Old Testament 
scholar should deal with The Gospel of 
Matthew. Professor Robinson, whose 
volume on Prophecy and Prophets in 
Ancient Israel is one of the best on the 
subject, shows a discerning appreciation 
of the Old Testament background of 
Matthew’s Gospel, and points out how the 
old was merged in the new, or rather 
found completion in the new. The “Logia” 
was a collection of Messianic passages 
from the Old Testament, which was prob- 
ably used by Christians in proving to 
Jews that Jesus was the Christ. The dis- 
cussion of the miracles reflects the pres- 
ent state of transition between their ac- 
ceptance as proofs of divine authority and 
as signs of divine mercy. But it is going 
too far to say that the nature miracles 
were ordinary events made to appear as 
extraordinary by the religious imagina- 
tion. The discussion of the Virgin Birth 
is far-fetched when compared wtih similar 
beliefs in India, for the Semitic atmos- 
phere had no resemblance whatever to 
that of Hinduism. The tendency to ex- 
plain away rather than to explain what is 
clearly stated in the Gospel threatens to 
depreciate the worth of the record. Doc- 
tor Robinson realizes the difficulty of this 
dilemma and leaves the question of the 
miraculous optional without dogmatizing 
either way. There are many illuminating 
notes on the meanings of words and the 
significance of customs, which help to a 
better estimate of the deeper values of 
our Lord’s teachings and, above all, of his 
great sacrifice. “To the Christian Jesus is 
meaningless without the cross, and it is 
not an accident that this has become the 
universal sign of the Christian faith” 
(210). 

Professor Moffatt exhibits his character- 
istic use of felicitous literary illustrations 
and quotations in expounding The General 
Epistles. The introductions are brief and 
to the point, as also are the comments, 
which do not refer to the fertile vagaries 
of exegesis, but consider the sober mean- 
ing of each writing for our day. He has 
in mind Doctor Johnson’s wise words: “It 
is not sufficiently considered that men 
more frequently require to be reminded 
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than infermed.” This is a_ sentiment 
which preachers would do well to heed, as 
Doctor Moffatt does in this exposition. 
James recalls the Christians to the agenda 
of their faith. 1 Peter reminds them of 
the resources of their faith. 2 Peter is a 
pastoral manifesto against a liberalism 
which produces moral indifferentism. 
Jude writes against antinomianism, but 
his denunciations are often more forcible 
than profitable. The ethical discrimina- 
tions in this commentary are combined 
with a devotional flavor not always found 
in similar works. 

The Gospel of John is the storm center 
of New Testament criticism. Most schol- 
ars agree that it was written to interpret 
Christianity to the church at a time of 
crisis and transition. It is “a spiritual 
gospel” in the sense that it gives the 
deeper meaning rather than the figurative 
meaning of the external facts. It is an 
interpretation on the basis of history, 
written that its readers might accept “as 
facts and not only as symbols” the inci- 
dents recorded. This is the view of Doc- 
tor Bernard in his two volumes in The 
International Critical Commentary. He 
also argues convincingly that this was the 
Gospel of John the Presbyter, according 
to John the son of Zebedee, the apostle 
who was the witness behind the Gospel. 
Professor Macgregor takes a different 
view. He contends that the historical 
events are interpreted as allegorical and 
that the author was in all probability a 
younger contemporary of the Beloved 
Disciple, who was not the apostle, but a 
young Jerusalemite disciple outside the 
Twelve. This is an ingenious and round- 
about way of getting at the original writ- 
er. It gives the impression that some 
scholars are determined to take from the 
apostle John all connection with this 
greatest book of the New Testament. But 
their success has yet to be proven. The 
uncertainty of authorship and the pres- 
ence of dislocations accepted by both these 
recent commentators must not obscure the 
real message of what Luther called the 
“chiefest of the Gospels, unique, tender 
and true.” It was written from the stand- 
point of personal religious experience, but 
the polemical element was unavoidable. 
Professor Macgregor makes a good point 
in describing it as “a didactic meditation 
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on the drama of Christ’s life”; and he 
suggestively analyzes the book as a 
drama. Even where some of the conclu- 
sions must be rejected, this commentary 
on the whole helps us to appreciate the 
notable influence which the Gospel of John 
has exercised over the church through all 
the centuries and still continues to do so. 

Professor Michael’s commentary on The 
Philippians is written con amore so that 
we understand why this Epistle, which re- 
sounds with the note of joy, is assuredly 
one of the priceless treasures of the 
church. There is no evidence that it was 
written by the apostle Paul during his 
imprisonment at Ephesus. Apart from 
this conjecture, the commentary has a 
charm due to the balanced union of schol- 
arly research and spiritual insight. Pro- 
fessor Michael also makes good use of the 
papyri in illustrating the thought of the 
Epistle. The frequent word studies are 
exceptionally good. This Epistle’s mes- 
sage of grace is admirably conveyed with 
exquisite sympathy. Written as it was in 
the midst of life’s strain and tedium, it is 
a striking testimony to the apostle’s abil- 
ity to overcome serious obstacles, because 
he was initiated into the secret of Christ 
and knew how to be self-sufficient and in- 
dependent through him. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


The Ordeal of This Generation. By Gu- 
pent Musray. (Harper, $3.) 

America and Europe and Other Essays. 
By Aurrep Zimmern. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.) 


Proresson Murray declares that no syn- 
thetic genius has yet arisen to enable us 
to see the world as a coherent whole. This 
volume of penetrating discussions proves 
that he has a better vision of the world 
situation than most writers on interna- 
tional relations. Many will agree with 
him that the true way to preserve civiliza- 
tion now is to build boldly, with daring 
and prudence, a broad road to permanent 
and secure peace among the civilized na- 
tions. Those who would so build are hand- 
icapped by various obstacles, and these 
are considered with philosophical and prac- 
tical statesmanship. 

Peace is not that which is commonly 
understood by the pacifist or the militar- 
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ist, both of whom are unmindful of the 
tragic complications of war. Strife and 
conflict are doubtless necessary for educa- 
tion and the discipline of character. But 
they are futile in the forms assumed by 
war which dislocates, perverts and wrecks 
life, and neutralizes the task ef mankind 
to raise the level of individual character 
and to organize society in the interests of 
better citizenship. All the arguments are 
searchingly examined and the toll of war 
exposes the fallacies of partisans and sen- 
timentalists. Since we are reaping the 
sowing of previous generafions there is a 
discerning discussion of the nineteenth 
century. Professor Murray justifiably 
eulogizes the Victorian age and its moral 
earnestness as contrasted with the present 
relaxation. He also points out the flaws 
which led to the collapse of its civiliza- 
tion, and makes special reference to its 
belief in the independent sovereign state 
which tolerated a wrong international sys- 
tem and pursued policies which were stu- 
pid, selfish, narrow-minded, aggressive 
and dishonest. 

We have not advanced much beyond 
this tantalizing stage, although the 
prospects are very encouraging. The 
League of Nations is sightly regarded as 
a great adventure. Its limitations and 
shortcomings are noted, but before it 
could be efficiently effective it must be- 
come a federation on a large scale. Frank 
and straightforward criticism of the cove- 
nant is substantiated by a reminder that 
the Great Powers who were a party to it 
weakened its application by insisting on 
exceptions in their favor. The desire to 
keep on good terms with other powers has 
also led governments to overlook the press- 
ing problems of minorities and the suffer- 
ings of mute millions. The present con- 
flagration in Palestine (September) surely 
sustains Professor Murray’s strictures. 
The chapter, “From Chaos to Cosmos,” 
makes an earnest plea for disinterested 
good will and for “intellectual co-opera- 
tion” among men of good will, looking to- 
ward the ultimate wise guidance of the 
world. It is not possible to notice all 
the points raised on the most momentous 
issues before the nations. A careful read- 
ing of this book will certainly help to- 
ward the better cultivation of the inter- 
national mind. It will help us to under- 
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stand the profound changes in our present 
environment and to adapt ourselves to 
them for the better to-morrow. 

Doctor Zimmern is another thinker who 
is equally competent in analysis and syn- 
thesis. He realizes the urgent need for a 
complete re-orientation for removing the 
tragic misunderstandings due to the con- 
fused thinking of illiberal provincialism. 
The essay which gives the title to the 
American edition of this volume points out 
that the root of the trouble is not eco- 
nomic but intellectual. Our first business 
is to sweep out the cobwebs of bad tra- 
ditions which persist in regarding the life 
of our day in the light of conditions a 
hundred years ago. This dilemma is 
caused by conventional distortions of 
Europe by America and of America by 
Europe. If we take a wide compass the 
same is true of the attitudes between 
Oriental and Occidental peoples. Our his- 
torical sense has been asleep and in some 
instances it has never existed, so that we 
have failed to recognize that much water 
has flowed underneath the bridges on 
which we stand with quixotic complacency. 
What we need is an intellectual rebirth 
to open the windows of our minds. This 
view is repeatedly stressed in the essays 
on “The Scholar in Politics,” “Education 
and International Good Will,” “National- 
ism and Internationalism.” Publicists as 
well as the ordinary citizen should read 
the essay on “Politics as an Idealistic 
Career” for the light thrown on repre- 
sentative leadership based upon confi- 
dence between the politician and his con- 
stituency. The Prospects of Democracy 
is the title of the English edition of this 
volume, which contains several essays 
omitted in the American edition. The 
essay on this subject, reprinted in the 
American volume, is particularly sugges- 
tive, since it develops the thesis: “We live 
in an age of democracy, but democracy has 
not yet discovered its appropriate institu- 
tions.” 

Lest the emphasis on scholarship be mis- 
understood, it should be said that the 
scholarly view refers to the ability to ob- 
tain facts at first hand and to interpret 
them with historical knowledge, fearless 
integrity and dispassionate impartiality. 
Surely nothing is more needed for the 
equitable readjustment of political, social, 
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economic, international and religious dif- 
ferences. ‘These two books are by such 
scholars. The more of them we have of 
this healthy type the sooner will there 
come the purity and peace of the world, 


Man’s Social Destiny. By Cuaries A. 
Ex.twoop. 12mo. 219 pages. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: The Cokesbury Press. $2. 

Tue complete title of this book is 
Man’s Sociai Destiny In The Light of 
Science. Its wording makes us realize at 
once that Doctor Ellwood is aware that the 
contemporary debate over the findings of 
science is being more and more sharp) 
defined as a dispute between those who 
believe in man and those who do not. The 
cynicism that is paralyzing moral adven- 
ture in our current world is lack of faith 
in humanity. The author allows the 
cynics to state their case in their own 
language, then he presents his answer to 
them. His book is optimistic, being a 
declaration of faith in the spirit and re- 
sources of human nature. 

To use a phrase of his own, he sets him- 
self to meeting “the felt need of restoring 
faith in the possibilities of life.” The 
great problem before our civilization, he 
says, is “the raising of the general level 
of culture of the masses along social, 
political, moral, and religious lines as 
quickly as it can be done.” In spite of 
the towering difficulties in the way of de- 
veloping such an education he believes 
that with patience and intelligence it can 
be devised through a mutually sympa- 
thetic union of science and religion for 
the benefit of the race. In his mind these 
two interests of men always illumine 
and inspire each other. His thesis is that 
the generous motive of religion and the 
intellectual integrity of science working 
together will be able to build a society at 
once humane and stable. 

The book, however, needs to be read 
critically, for there are places where the 
reader will be tempted to accept general- 
izations too easily. In the first chapter, 
for example, where Doctor Ellwood sur- 
veys the present outlook in Europe and 
America, only to find the dominant note 
on both continents to be that of the cyni- 
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cism to which reference has already been 
made, he leaves us with the fact of cyni- 
cism, but he does not explore its origin. 
What is contemporary cynicism? Is it 
social disillusionment? Or social discon- 
tent? Is it merely an intellectual indiges- 
tion that has come because we have not 
been able to assimilate all the new facts 
which have lately been presented to us? 
Or is it a sort of growing pain? Our 
civilization has only been running four 
hundred years since the Renaissance, per- 
haps our cynicism is but the emergence 
of the adolescent critical faculty. The 
author leaves us in no doubt that the 
cynicism is here, but he does not tell us 
just what he thinks its sources are. 

The chapter on the future of education 
also should not be passed by too quickly. 
It is filled with stimulating suggestions, 
but nowhere is there a clear definition of 
what education really is, and sometimes 
the author passes in the same page from 
discussing education in the technical sense, 
as the work of the schools, to talking 
about it in the more general sense, as the 
total impact of the community on the lives 
it contains. This is apt to be confusing, 
and to make the conclusions seem inexact. 
The theme of this chapter will need to be 
followed up in a more searching way than 
this before we can be sure that we know 
what next step to take in the reformation 
of our educational system so long overdue. 

This is the book of one who throws the 
white light of idealism upon things as 
they are and is not dismayed by them. 
We welcome it as another blow struck 
for a more satisfying social order. It 
represents the report of an unusually 
alert mind on present conditions. It is 
part of its strength that it suggests still 
more inquiries than it answers. 

Frank Krinopon. 

East Orange, N. J. 


The Tragic Era. 
567 pages. 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


By Cravpe G. Bowers. 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Price, $3. 


Tus book is too obviously a political 
pamphlet to be read as unbiased history, 
but it is also too forceful a history to be 
lightly dismissed as a mere political tract. 
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It is a recital, from the Southern point 
of view, of the terrible days of recon- 
struction. Andrew Johnson is its hero, 
with Grant playing the villainous leader 
of a villainous crew, whose idols were 
Thad Stevens, O. P. Morton, Roscoe Con- 
kling and Zack Chandler. The tale is so 
sordid that the heart sickens reading it, 
yet so thoroughly documented that the 
mind concedes its essential veracity. 

The author, however, thoroughly at 
home as he is with the Southern point of 
view, has no sympathy with and therefore 
no adequate understanding of the North- 
ern attitude. Reckless turpitude there 
undoubtedly was during these tragic 
years, but not all of the men of the 
North were either knaves or fools. Greeley 
had sane moments, Beecher honest ideals, 
Blaine wise interludes, and Garfield 
righteous intentions. The tarred brush of 
Bowers is too crude a tool for precise 
portraiture. 

The reader cannot help but wonder, 
also, whether the author realizes that the 
general effect of his book will be to arouse 
old sectional hatreds and historic preju- 
dices that are better left to rest. The 
passions to which it will cater in many 
instances are just as‘ unintelligent and 
dangerous as those stirred by the “bloody 
shirt” waving of the post-Civil War 
period. By this standard, we have to de- 
plore the fact that the author, who won 
his spurs with Jefferson and Hamilton, 
has allowed himself to descend to the level 
of this writing. 

Flashes of the real historian show them- 
selves here and there. The story of the 
passing of Sumner is a superb piece of 
writing. The delineation of Vance is per- 
fect. Johnson’s vindication is complete. 
The student of American history cannot 
afford to miss this book. Nor can he af- 
ford to read it without every critical 
faculty alert. Frank Kinopon. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Andrew Johnson. A Study in Courage. 
By Luioyp Pavt Srryxer. Pp. xvi + 
881. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6. 

Tus extraordinary book is more than a 
biography. It is an actual landmark of 
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one of the critical periods in American 
history following the Civil War. The au- 
thor is not a colorless and conventional 
writer of history. He has a heated passion 
for his hero and fiercely assails the cruel 
political antagonism to an uneducated but 
really able President. He denies that 
Johnson was an uncouth and incompetent 
drunkard, but claims with much reason 
that Johnson simply desired to carry out 
Lincoln’s “known policy of tenderness to 
the rebels.” And he “therefore inherited 
Lincoln’s enemies.” 

Mr. Stryker persistently strives to ex- 
pose the untruth of the accusations made 
against Johnson by such radical ring- 
leaders as Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Stan- 
ton, Ben Wade, Ben Butler and others. 
Were they bigots and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians? Even if we cannot agree to such 
a charge against them, they unquestion- 
ably did help to create a Solid South, 
rather than bring about a perfectly re- 
newed United States. 

Johnson, born in poverty, with little 
education, whose wife taught him to write 
and who started as tailor, was a member 
of his State Legislature and Senate, begin- 
ning at thirty-five, a member of Congress 
for five terms, twice a Governor of his 
own State, a United States Senator, a 
military governor and brigadier-general, a 
Vice-President and finally President. His 
career, caused by integrity and courageous 
force, was most remarkable for a man of 
such little outward training. 

Whether or not the fate which Andrew 
Johnson suffered would have come to 
Lincoln had he survived, in spite of the 
eventual failure of his program, he must 
be given a great place among American 
statesmen. 

This noble biography should be given a 
close place beside the remarkable Diary of 
Gideon Welles, and both will help to trans- 
form the wrongly understood history of 
half a century ago. 


The History of Religion in the United 
States. By Henry K. Rowe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


America is a gigantic laboratory for ex- 
periment in religion. Protestantism, true 
to its root idea, has given us a multitude 
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of sects. Every variety of religious opin- 
ion that can get itself organized into a 
sect has here free course and is glorified. 
Roman Catholicism, too, lends high lights 
and deep shadows to the picture as it seeks 
to plant its medieval institutions in the 
free soil of America, 

We wait for a Homer to give us the epic 
of the life of the spirit in this country. 
Lacking such, here is a very tolerable sub- 
stitute. Professor Rowe’s book is the best 
short general account of the religious life 
of America that has yet appeared. Pub- 
lished first in 1924, it has deserved its 
present reprinting. The author has, by an 
almost Baconian economy of language and 
skillful generalizations, condensed into 207 
pages the main outlines of the religious 
history of over two hundred years. His 
judgments are fair and his sympathies are 
broad. He sees religion not as a mere 
creator of ecclesiastical machinery, but as 
a powerful social factor that has played a 
vital part in the making of the nation. 

After a short account of the religious 
heritage from overseas, he considers the 
Massachusetts attempts to found a Holy 
Commonwealth. He is fair to both Puri- 
tans and their opponents, a welcome relief 
from the diatribes of Cotton Mather and 
the philippics of Baptist and Quaker. But 
the theocracies of New England failed, for 
the pioneer spirit would brook neither 
“Lord Bishop” nor “lord brethren,” and of 
this spirit Rowe takes full account. Lib- 
eralism was in the air. Rowe has captured 
its essence in his third chapter. Voluntar- 
ism, democracy ih the churches, denomina- 
tionalism and evangelism—all these are the 
consequences of religious freedom, and are, 
as the author shows, significant character- 
istics of American religion. 

The free religious spirit took two direc- 
tions in early nineteenth-century America: 
first, in evangelizing the frontier, and 
second, “adventures in altruism.” The 
chapters on these themes are gems of 
clarity and condensation. The latter is a 
particularly fine exposition of the tre 
mendous ethical force of American Chris 
tianity. The theology of the period is 
considered in the chapter entitled ‘The 
Religious Mind in the Making.” The au- 
thor estimates judicially the currents of 
religious thought in America from the 
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great New England theologians to the 
least of the minor prophets of vagary. 
The time for writing the magnum opus 
in this field has probably not arrived. 
Before the religious life of America can 
be adequately portrayed and estimated, a 
host of careful and enthusiastic workers 
must assemble and weigh the evidence. 
But when the great book finally comes it 
will have much of the quality of this 
work, clear, vigorous and compact in style, 
accurate in fact, broad in sympathy, know- 
ing the denominations, yet free from the 
trammels of the denominational mind. 
Harry J. Smirn. 


Drew University. 


The Dilemma of Protestantism. By Wu- 
uAm E. Hammonp. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, $2. 


Tuts book is not a mere academic state- 
ment of an existing problem, it is an ad- 
mirable collection of essays seeking con- 
structively to find a way out of the present 
Protestant dilemma. We seldom see in a 
single volume such a concise statement of 
our defects and difficulties; and one cannot 
read these several chapters without think- 
ing seriously of the great task that lies 
before the church. The book brings to us 
much more than is really inferred in the 
title. We have something more than Prot- 
estantism pitted against Romanism, we 
have a comparison of the church with the 
social and economic order of the day. 
Chapters four and six, on “Competing 
Organizations” and “Human Values,” seem 
to be quite removed from the main topic, 
but are worthy of careful study. Fra- 
ternal, civic and social organizations are 
making great demands on people every- 
where. 

The aim of the author is stated in the 
opening paragraph: “Our purpose is to 
ascertain whether the church’s emphasis of 
these principles, namely, the Bible as a 
rule of taith, the right of private judg- 
ment, and justification by faith, as essen- 
tially vital and fundamental to its well- 
being and preservation, is vindicated by 
modern American Protestantism; whether 
they are sufficiently potent to preserve 
Protestantism for future generations; or 
whether the superstructure of future 
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Protestantism must rest on other founda- 
tions.” 

As we might suppose the way out of 
the dilemma is found in following the pro- 
gram of Jesus Christ, not in partem, but 
in toto. Our present dilemma is occa- 
sioned through a lack of loyalty to our 
Lord, not only to his word, but to his way 
of living. The way out is the same as that 
indicated by Evangelist to Pilgrim: “Keep 
that light in your eye; so shalt thou find 
the gate.” Without that light every 
dilemma deepens in its darkness. 

Lewis Keasr. 

Ishpeming, Mich. 


Luther’s Small Catechism: A History of 
Its Origin, Its Distribution and Its 
Use. By M. Rev, Professor in Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. With 
eighteen plates (facsimiles of title 
page of first editions, etc.). Chicago: 
Wartburg Publishing House. $4. 


Tus goodly octavo of 440 pages is a 
jubilee offering to the 400th anniversary 
of one of the most influential books in the 
world, which stands with the ]mitation of 
Christ and Pilgrim’s Progress as the most 
popular book ever written outside of 
Scripture. And as bringing Christian 
truth to large bodies of men it far exceeds 
the first and perhaps the second. I was 
much struck with the layman Von Ranke’s 
testimony as to its value. “Luther is the 
patriarch of the strict domestic household 
life of north Germany, its discipline and 
morals penetrated with devotion. How 
countless million times has his hearty ‘May 
God grant it’ reminded again the citizen 
and peasant living there in the hard toil of 
his workday of his relation to the Eternal! 
The catechism which he gave out in 1529, 
of which he says he prays according to it 
himself, old Doctor as he is, is at once as 
childlike as profound, as comprehensible 
as unfathomable, as simple as _ lofty. 
Happy he whose soul is nourished on it, 
who holds it fast! He possesses an im- 
perishable consolation every moment, for 
beneath a thin shell is the kernel of truth 
which satisfies the wisest of the wise” 
(Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter d. 
Reformation, 7 Aufl. ii. 313). 

The author of the book before us is an 
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expert, if there ever was one, and Ger- 
many has had several. He is not only an 
author of a general book on Catechetics, 
but of the eight volumes, Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Kirchlichen Unterrichts im 
evangelishchen Deutschland zwschen, 1530 
und 1600, and more volumes only wait 
financial support. He has the merit of 
uniting German thoroughness and search 
for facts with English lucidness, and has 
therefore given us the best book on the 
subject in any language. There are four- 
teen chapters: Need, Origin, Editions till 
1540, Translations 1529-1600, Expositions 
1530-1600 and Reception among Confes- 
sions of Faith, Triumph in Europe in Six- 
teenth Century, Significance, How Used 
in Sixteenth Century, In Period of Ortho- 
doxy and Pietism, In Period of Rational- 
ism, Since Renewal of Faith, In U. S., 
Throughout the World, At the Present 
Time. Then follow bibliography and per- 
sonal and geographical indexes. 

It is an interesting fact that it was the 
fearfully poor quality of the clergy left on 
Luther’s hands by the papacy which led 
him to turn aside for the moment and pre- 
pare the Large Catechism especially for 
their use. This was published a few weeks 
before the Short. He saw that the use- 
fulness of the latter would depend on an 
instructed clergy, and the famous Visita- 
tion of 1527-29 showed a sufficiently ap- 
palling ignorance. But I cannot go into 
these matters. Suffice it to say that we 
now have a worthy monument in Doctor 
Reu’s book to Luther’s religious genius 
and pedagogic tact of 1529, and as such it 
will never be superseded. How would it 
do for our clergy to refresh themselves by 
contact with the most genuinely authentic 
spirit of the sixteenth century by reading 
his Small and Large Catechisms which 
they will find together in a little volume 
of The Luther Press, Minneapolis, or the 
Short alone in Jubilee ed. (75 cents), 
Cranmer-Mattes ed. (25 cents), Mann- 
Krotet ed. (25 cents), Stump ed. (30 
cents), and Pontoppidan’s Explanation 
(30 cents), General Synod ed. (25 cents)— 
all United Lutheran Publishing House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

J. A. Fautenen. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 

N. J. 
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Christianity and Some Living Religions of 
the East. By Swwey Cave. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
Price, $2. 

Tus is a valuable study in comparative 
religions, which will serve widely as a text- 
book, both in elementary courses in college 
or seminary, and in more popular, brief 
summer schools of religions. The author 
is a well-known and experienced teacher 
and writer. After presenting a helpful dis. 
cussion of the new approach of Christian- 
ity to the non-Christian religions of the 
world, he sets out to study the religions 
of China and the Far East, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism and _ Islam, 
along with the Christian religion under six 
heads: the nature of the Divine, the mani- 
festation of the Divine, the Divine and hu- 
man needs, the moral ideal and its realiza- 
tion, the meaning and the permanence of 
life and the universality of the Christian 
message. This is a fresh handling of the 
subject of comparative religions and one 
which has been greatly needed. There 
ought to be included in such a study, how- 
ever, an examination of popular religion, 
for this is a very large element in all of 
the faiths of the non-Christian world. 
Without this view, the study of compara- 
tive religions remains to a considerable 
extent academic. 

Geo. W. Baices. 

Drew College of Theology. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 

The Three Half-Moons. By F. W. 
Borzrnam. (Abingdon, $1.75.) Probably 
hosts of our readers are Borehamites who 
are anxiously waiting for a new brilliant 
book from this author. His essays have 
not lost their charm in this twenty-fourth 
of all those optimistic and inspiring vol- 
umes. Here is another which will interest 
many laymen more than some pious ser- 
mons and will educate preachers in the 
realm of illustration as they recd here 
“The Land of Dreams,” “Daffodils,” “The 
Chariots of God,” “The Eagle’s Nest,” 
and a score of other fascinating sketches. 
We cannot review it; it would take far 
too much space; but we do commend it to 
all buyers and readers of books. 
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Worship Training for Primary Chil- 
dren. By Curara Beers Brasurievp. 
(Methodist Book Concern, $1.) “The pri- 
mary aim of religious education is char- 
acter development, in which worship plays 
an important part.” This first sentence in 
this work is well fulfilled in this admirable 
treatise on training of childhood. Worship 
in art such as song and music, in Scrip- 
ture reading and above all in prayer, 
which is the heart of worship, is dealt 
with in more than a merely pedagogic 
method. It will inspire as well as instruct 
all parents and teachers. 


The Other Shepherd. By Enxnesr C. 
Warernc. (Abingdon, $1.) Besides the 
joyful shepherds who saw the angelic 
army and heard their song and visited the 
Holy Babe there may have been unbe- 
lieving shepherds who refused to look or 
listen. This is a charming story of one 
of those doubters, who after many years 
did find faith as his eyes opened on a 
death bed. With lovely illustrations and 
a beautiful book cover, here is one of the 
very best possible Christmas presents to 
make either to children or adults. 


Jesus of Nazareth. By Josern Kiavs- 
wer. (Macmillan, $2.50.) This is a re- 
print, much reduced in price, of a very 
remarkable book, previously reviewed in 
this journal. Written by a Jew, it is far 
superior in its scholarship and its recogni- 
tion of the genius of Jesus to many of the 
rationalistic biographies which are coming 
out to-day. He does not regard the 
teaching of Jesus as practical—because it 
is too hard to realize in life! Klausner 
only needed to go a little farther to be- 
come a Christian scholar himself. 


Splinters. By Roy E. Smrrn. (Revell, 
$1.50.) Doctor Smith is really a great 
practical preacher. His sentence sermons 
here appeared in a daily paper and many 
other periodicals. Here are a host of 
pithy phrases dealing with hundreds of 
human problems. He can put a whole ser- 
mon in vital epigram. Its alphabetic ar- 
rangement of topics and good index makes 
every “splinter” easily accessible for 
prompt inspiration. These sentences would 
be terse texts for many preachers. 
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The Gospel According to Matthew. By 
G. Camppett Morcan. (Revell, $3.50.) 
Doctor Morgan is really a great preacher. 
Here is an exposition of this first Gospel 
in which we may not always agree with 
his exegesis, but it is rich in its spiritual 
teachings. These printed pages are wide 
in their ministry and winsome in their 
messages. 


Pioneer Heroes. By J. Watxer Mc- 
Sprappen. (Crowell, $2.) These are brief 
and entertaining biographies of a dozen 
pioneers in the formation of American 
life, from LaSalle to Davy Crockett, with 
Daniel Boone in the middle. It has two 
defects. It presents Oglethorpe, with no 
mention of John and Charles Wesley, who 
co-operated with his Georgian service. And 
it presents Marcus Whitman as the sav- 
ior of Oregon, with no knowledge that it 
was Jason Lee, a Methodist missionary, 
who really Americanized those northern 
Pacific territories. Pleasant in style, but 
not perfect in information. 


The Hebrew Prophets and Their Mes- 
sage for To-day. By Jounw Apams. (Scrib- 
ners, $2.) History has changed to Biog- 
raphy; Theology has been converted into 
Psychology; and Old Testament Interpre- 
tation has become a series of Travelogues. 
This small book seeks, by a descriptive 
process, to personalize the work of the 
Israelitish prophets, and to draw compar- 
isons between their message and its mod- 
ern applications. Its purpose is “to ac- 
company (in spirit) the Hebrew prophets 
through those scenes and incidents which 
they have done so much to immortalize.” 
It is interesting for laymen, for whom 
the book was especially written; and it is 
not altogether barren of thoughts useful 
to pastors. To them its chief worth will 
lie in its picture of the human side of 
these great men of Israel.—J. M. B. 


The Friendly Light. By Vimorn1a 
Greene Muuikan. (The Abingdon Press. 
Price, $1.) A mother, knowing the child 
heart—and the God heart—has written 
these thirty-three children’s sermons of a 
“different” type, sermons that will reach 
the children, and impress their parents, 
combining a knowledge of child psychol- 
ogy and good literature. Happily each 
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one is based on a scriptural text. We 
heartily recommend this book to all reli- 
gious workers, including parents who 
want stories to read to their children. It 
has few equals and no superiors.—J. M. B. 


The Happy Party Book. By Erne. 
Owen. (The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.) 
This little book, replete with original sug- 
gestions for ten distinctive parties, sup- 
plies the busy hostess, recreational leader, 
or program committee with a season’s 
supply of unique entertainments. Well il- 
lustrated suggestions for decorating and 
advertising, together with complete, if not 
elaborate menus, make it a happy find for 
any who may be in search of something 
different—and something good.—J. M. B. 


Leonardo the Florentine. By Racuet 
Annanp Taytor. (Harper, $6.) Those 
who are interested in style and art and 
picturesque pageantry will find this long 
book very readable. Mrs. Taylor has cer- 
tainly got the Renaissance vogue, to judge 
from the surfeit of superlatives, the riot 
of sentimentalism and rhapsody, the gor- 
geous coloring, the excessive use of words 
and phrases. But she has succeeded in 
placing her hero in the complex environ- 
ment of his day. The book is at once 
history and biography, eulogy and crit- 
icism, interpretation and _ reconstruction. 
The panorama of men and movements 
passes before us in spectacular fashion, 
and the enigmatic Leonardo emerges out 
of the chaos and conflict with the ability 
and dignity of his marvelous genius. 
“Artist and savant, courtier and engineer, 
skeptic and mystic,” this superman of the 
Renaissance world, more than any other, 
harmonized its conflicts and expressed its 
violent aspirations through his innumer- 
able works, not the least important of 
which were his paintings, notably “The 
Last Supper” and “Mona Lisa.” That 
throbbing epoch has no more enthusiastic 
and enlightening a writer than Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who has accomplished a difficult task 
with credit to herself and justice to the 
versatile personality whose fame has 
grown with the centuries.—O. L. J. 


Aggrey of Africa. By Epwixn W. 
Smirn. (Doubleday, Doran, $3.) This 
biography of one of the most eminent 
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native Christians of Africa is a most help- 
ful contribution toward racial reconcilia- 
tion. Dan Crawford wrote Thinking 
Black and proved that the white man can 
understand the black man from the inside, 
as it were. Aggrey excellently illustrates 
the black man’s ability of “thinking 
white.” His life also sets at naught aca- 
demic theories of the sophisticated who 
declare that the African race is incapable 
of producing individuals of high mental 
and moral endowments. Born in the Gold 
Coast colony in 1875, he died at New York 
in 1927. Between these two dates his life 
was filled with incredible activities as a 
teacher in Africa, a student and profes- 
sor at Livingstone College, North Carolina, 
a graduate student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, a pastor and lecturer, a member of 
the Phelps-Stokes Commission in connec- 
tion with which he travelled and spoke 
extensively in Africa, and vice-principal 
of the Prince of Wales College, Achimota. 
He worked for racial co-operation rather 
than amalgamation and conflict, con- 
vinced that apart from Christianity there 
is no solution of the race problem. Mr. 
Smith deserves our thanks for so well pro- 
portioned a biography of a Christian gen- 
tleman.—O. L. J. 


The Mighty Medicine. By Franxuw H. 
Groprncs. (Macmillan, $2.) This great 
teacher of sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity indicts present-day education, which 
is “deplorably infected with superstition 
and is systematically occult.” It has par- 
tially failed because its methods and scale 
of values are wrong. It has not fully un- 
derstood that the chief end of education is 
to help one to live bravely and beautifully, 
sincerely and generously. This also is the 
aim of a vital and dynamic religion. After 
a discussion of general principles he pro- 
ceeds in a series of illuminating chapters 
to inquire whether a liberal education is 
practicable. He takes up respectively the 
education of the child, the boy and girl 
in high school, those who are unfit for 
college, the college graduate, the college 
president. He concludes that experimen- 
tal education, which is scientific and takes 
counsel of biology, psychology and sociol- 
ogy, is to be preferred because it reckons 
with ideas and sense perceptions between 
which there must be agreement. Such edu- 
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cation is intellectually honest and unafraid. 
Whether we agree or differ with all that 
is written here, it is a stimulating book, 
especially when our entire educational 
system is being overhauled. 


Unravelling the Book of Books. By 
Ernest R. Tratrner. (Scribners, $2.75.) 
Has scholarly and critical research under- 
mined or strengthened the position of the 
Bible? Rabbi Trattner maintains that 
the supports of unhistorical tradition were 
illusive and that the Book is to be accepted 
rationally on its own merits as the mes- 
sage of religion. He gives a very readable 
account of the investigations of scholars 
and thinkers, beginning with Spinoza, “the 
father of modern biblical science.” At 
times he drops into journalese in his de- 
scriptions and characterizations. He is 
overconfident in some of his conclusions, 
as when he states, “It is certain that Paul 
never wrofe that circular letter called 
‘Ephesians.’” He swallows wholesale the 
verdicts of radical scholars. “The Col- 
lapse of Supernaturalism” is an unfortu- 
nate phrase, for the human cannot be un- 
derstood apart from the divine, and the 
human elements of the Bible are sur- 
charged with the divine. The book is, how- 
ever, welcome as a testimony to scholars 
who have been thoughtlessly discredited. 
He who knows how to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, in their work as well as 
in that of their latest advocate, will find 
this volume suggestive.—O. L. J. 


Let Us Worship God. Prepared by 
Hvusert L. Simpson. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.) Do preachers prepare their pulpit 
prayers with anything of the care they 
give their sermons? It must be confessed 
that very few do it, and leave this part of 
the hour of worship to the influences of 
the moment. The result is that many 
use hackneyed expressions and _ repeat 
phrases, and their prayers lack the flavor 
of variety and the tone of versatile devo- 
tion. Here is a volume which every 
preacher should study for the enrichment 
of his own life and to increase the dignity, 
beauty and helpfulness of sanctuary wor- 
ship. 


Labels and Libels. By Witiam Ratpen 
Ince. (Harper, $2.) Dean Inge is al- 
ways interesting, even when he provokes 
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dissent. If some of his shrewd judgments 
are caustic others are charitable. “Per- 
sonalize your sympathies and deperson- 
alize your antipathies.” He has measur- 
ably done so in the present volume of 
assessments and anticipations which gen- 
erate both light and heat. He thinks the 
golden age of the pulpit is over, but in- 
sists that it is a mistake to despise preach- 
ing or to suppose that personal goodness 
will compensate for the want of careful 
training and diligent application. He as- 
sumes the réle of a minor prophet and 
writes with his usual incisiveness about the 
future of Catholicism, Protestantism, edu- 
cation, politics, marriage, democracy, sci- 
entific morality, success, work and other 
timely topics. He is more restrained in 
his unfavorable references to America, 
whose ideals he seems to be temperamen- 
tally incapable of understanding. The 
two chapters of reminiscences sum up a 
sound philosophy of life, expressed in the 
sentence: “It is the troubles that never 
come which prevent us from making the 
best of the real blessings of life.”—O. L. J. 


New Story Talks to Boys and Girls. By 
Howarp J. Cuiptey. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$1.25.) This is the fourth volume of jun- 
ior sermons by Doctor Chidley, who con- 
tinues to give proof of his versatility in 
this most difficult art of preaching to 
children. He knows how to make points 
of contact with them so as to secure their 
attention and win their acceptance of the 
truths of religion and morality. Preach- 
ers who undertake such sermons will 
find this a profitable volume. 


The World’s Miracle. By Karu Reranp. 
(Holt, $1.75.) These ninety-seven Ob- 
servations, running to less than two pages 
for each, lift the veil that hangs over 
much of our conventional religious and 
social life. They also magnify the true 
values for an age that is obsessed by 
erratic notions and eccentric practices. 
Doctor Reiland looks upon the changing 
scenes, calmly convinced that Jesus has 
not been banished and never will be, but 
that wherever men gather he is persist- 
ently and disturbingly and _ inexorably 
standing in their midst. This sober assur- 
ance influences all these exquisitely worded 
chapters on the real business of religion, 
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which is to inspire and improve human 
life. “Nobody ever really lives who lin- 
gers along in littleness of soul. There is 
an actual sense in which one must be 
bigger than any society to which he be- 
longs, or he is not worth belonging to it.” 
Read the rest in the chapter on “The 
Methodist Roof,” for it well expresses the 
spirit of the whole volume, which has the 
flavor of Christian common sense.—O. L. J. 


The Recovery of Religion. By Dwicut 
Brapizy. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.) In 
asserting that science and religion are mu- 
tually exclusive terms and that there is no 
compact between them, Mr. Bradley mu- 
tilates both and unwittingly reverts to an 
intellectualism which is definitely dis- 
counted by modern philosophy. Indeed, 
science cannot divorce description from 
valuation any more than religion. He 
pays a left-handed compliment to science 
in trying to conserve and emphasize the 
inwardness of religion. The chapters on 
“Religious Survivals” and “Substitutes for 
Religion” in a scientific period are con- 
vincingly critical. A timely plea is made 
for worship as the supreme means to 
lay hold of reality superbly expressed in 
Jesus Christ. It is a confusion of values 
to distinguish between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of experience. It is a sur- 
render to eclectic subjectivism to infer 
that the church of to-day has a deeper 
insight into spiritual things than the 
church of the early days, when the New 
Testament was written. 


Matthew Simpson. By Crarence Trve 
Wuson. (Methodist Book Concern, 75 
cents.) This biographical memorial of a 
most eloquent and efficient Methodist 
Bishop is a most valuable literary vision 
of that saintly orator. We see him as cir- 
cuit rider, college president, church edi- 
tor, bishop, patriot in the Civil War, 
reformer in Church and State, and the 
spokesman for Christendom on Interna- 
tional and Interdenominational occasions. 
He was more than that, a happily mar- 
ried husband and a faithful father. This 
is a noble contribution to a noble prophet 
and apostle in Methodism. 


Mrs. William Butler. 
and the Kingdom. 


Two Empires 
By CLeMENTINA 
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Burier. (Methodist Book Concern, $2.) 
A daughter has contributed a lovely me- 
morial to her mother, who with her hus- 
band, Doctor Butler, started two great 
Methodist Missions, one in India and an- 
other in Mexico, What a sweet fragrance 
is given to us all by this portraiture of her 
personality and service! The book is beau 
tiful and contains thirty-five illustrations. 


The Book of Animal Tales. Told by 
Srepuen Sovrnworv. (Crowell, 2.50.) 
Here are scores of fascinating tales of 
animals from several standpoints, such as 
Myths and Legends, Domestic Animals 
and Pets, Animals of the Wild, Animals in 
Literature and History, Fabulous Mon- 
sters and Animals of the Bible. Besides 


good engravings, it contains a number of 
attractive colored pictures in several of 
the sections of these charming stories. 


Slings and Sandals. By Huseat Wurre- 
neAD. (Abingdon Press, $1.) This story 
of boys who saw Jesus was written for a 
group of boys and girls in a Junior church 
in California and is now properly offered 
to a wider circle of children. It is well 
to cause the young of our time to behold 
the impact of our Lord upon the boys and 
girls of his day. The author has modern- 
ized in speech and widened in phraseology 
the narratives of the Gospels. 


Pass on the Torch. By Avten Eastman 
Cross. (Pilgrim Press, $1.) These Lyrics 
of Reality and Adventures in free verse 
are thus commended by that great 
preacher, George A. Gordon: “Doctor 
Cross is the best writer of hymns in this 
generation.” He has indeed the soul of the 
mystic and the zeal of a social prophet. 
These verses are worth considering by 
hymnologists. The book would be a de- 
lightful Christmas or Easter gift. We 
wish that many of these pious poems had 
appeared in the Mernopist Review. 


Our Friends in Other Fields. By 
Martyn Summersett. (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, $1.50.) This president of 
the Starkey Seminary has presented a most 
valuable advocacy of Christian amity in 
describing most favorably these six de- 
nominations, Protestant Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Baptist, Friends, 
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and Methodists. He gives noble titles to 
each, but we all will love his definition of 
Methodism as “The Church of Spirit and 
Fire.’ This able leader in the Church of 
Christ has here portrayed a fine historic 
busis for the coming unity of all Christian 
churches. 


Up Anchor. By Harotp Hickey. (Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.50.) The tang of the 
sea has penetrated into this book. The 
adventures of this college boy, who at the 
dawn of the present century found him- 
self broken in health and sailed around the 
world “before the mast” in an old-time 
“windjammer” to regain it, savor of the 
days and the spirit of the Spanish Main. 
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This personal account of sea life will de- 
light the reader with its character 
sketches, its unique experiences, and its 
interesting picture of sailor life in the 
days before governments interested them- 
selves in seamen’s welfare, and shanghaied 
those who asked for aid—of whom the 
author was one.—J. M. B. 


A New Commentary of Holy Scripture. 
Edited by Bishop Gore. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 
This commentary has been reduced from 
its former price, which was five dollars. 
Together with The Abingdon Commentary, 
it contains a library of information con- 
cerning the Bible. One of its values is the 
treatment of the Apocryphal books. 
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Christianity in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. A collective work. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$6.50. 


Tue historical sense tries to visualize 
the past from the standpoint of those who 
lived in the past. With the aid of the 
creative imagination it reproduces the at- 
mosphere and spirit of times different from 
our own. It treats matters with patience 
and even lenience as the total impact of 
the past is allowed free play. The pur- 
pose of such an investigation is not to 
flatter the present generation, but to make 
it more responsible to go forward. Since 
we are “the heirs of all the ages” our in- 
heritance is received with gratitude and 
with the determination to further enrich 
it. Such a discerning attitude is a needed 
protest against a humiliating fact that 
“the wastefulness of reaction against the 
past is a grave impediment to the prog- 
ress of man.” 

How then are we to treat the milestones 
on the long road traversed by the cen- 
turies? They indicate progress and ret- 
rogression; they tell of failure and suc- 
cess, of abuses and benefits. The partisan, 
propagandist and iconoclast are invari- 
ably mistaken, for they are influenced by 


prejudices which are discounted by 
genuine historians. He who narrows him- 
self down to one set of facts loses sight 
of a vast area of relevant considerations. 
This is the fallacy of the sectarian, who 
is onesided. One ,who treats economic 
facts exclusively is so absorbed in ques- 
tions of industry and commerce that life 
becomes merely a struggle for existence. 
Another who is taken up only with 
political aspects sees nothing but the 
strife of diplomats and the subtle subter- 
fuges of the nations’ leaders. Yet another 
who is interested in the romantic career 
of heroes and adventurers, men of thought 
and action, shows scant justice to the 
multitudes without whom these stalwart 
individuals could not have performed ex- 
ploits. Another again is moved by the 
domination of the church and depreciates 
the services of nonconformists who are 
supposed to be ruthless despoilers. The 
impartial student relates the material, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual aspects to 
each other. He realizes that life is 
changeless and changing, and his problem 
is to find out what is of abiding worth, 
not by the chronological test of survival, 
but by the ethical test of truth which is 
valid for all time, 
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Much confusion is caused by failure to 
distinguish between truth and its varying 
expressions. Definitions are proverbially 
indefinite. “Nothing worthy proving can 
be proven” in the sense that we obtain 
finality and close the question for further 
discussion. As a matter of fact, “most 
of what we call knowledge is only an 
approximation to the truth.” The modern 
mind rightly resents the arrogance of 
monopolists who generate more heat than 
light. Their animated tirades are disin- 
genuous evasions of actual needs, beating 
the air, and as remote from present de- 
mands as are the sundered poles. What 
we need is a point of view, an attitude of 
approach, a spirit without preposses- 
sions, showing less nervous concern 
merely to uphold established positions and 
more healthy interest in truth, which 
carries its own credentials and is not 
afraid of being challenged by friend or 
foe. 

We are thinking of Christianity, which 
is a precious inheritance and a vital in- 
spiration. No Christian can wholly divest 
himself of a certain measure of partiality 
in contemplating the story of his faith. 
But a feeling of filial appreciation need 
not dull his critical faculties which sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat. He knows 
that the things which are shaken by the 
conflicts of the times reveal with glowing 
attractiveness those things which cannot 
be shaken because they are woven into 
the warp and woof of life. Indeed, any 
attacks upon these intrinsic permanencies 
exhibit their substantial power to create 
newer forms better adapted to the needs 
of each successive age. Corruptions and 
perversions have beclouded the luminous 
light of the sun, but ever and anon it 
has penetrated through the mazes and 
shone with redoubled splendor. The 
changes which Christianity has undergone 
through the centuries, far from reducing 
its strength, have rather demonstrated its 
larger capacity to take stock of the find- 
ings of science, philosophy and the social 
order as these are understood by each 
generation. The processes of adaptation 
and adoption have not been without set- 
backs, but the ensuing gains are consider- 
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able in every realm. The end is not yet, 
nor will it be until the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and his Christ. 

Such a sober conviction belongs to those 
who dispassionately view the course of 
the Christian centuries. The facts are to 
be presented in historical perspective, not 
in the form of special pleading which 
rouses suspicion, but with a rational de- 
tachment divorced from party interests. 
In spite of sectarian claims or denomina- 
tional assertions, there is a common Chris- 
tianity which is greater than the Catholic 
tradition or the Protestant patrimony. 
Consider the latter, in which we are more 
interested, and recall how in the hot-house 
atmosphere of vehement controversy lines 
were sharply drawn which radically sepa- 
rated Lutherans from Zwinglians, Calvin- 
ists from Arminians, Independents from 
Quakers, Presbyterians from Methodists, 
although they all professed the evangelical 
view of Christianity. We doubtless think 
differently to-day. But is our tolerance 
due to the decay of conviction or the 
growth of Christian comprehensiveness? 
Do we recognize better than did our 
fathers that the gospel is decidedly the 
same, but that the responses to its appeal 
have changed? Are we persuaded that 
such reactions emphasize the versatility of 
Jesus Christ? Do we realize that some 
of the greatest names in Christianity were 
tainted with heresy or schism and that 
these individuals suffered excommunica- 
tion at the hands of the church? Do we 
intelligently believe that, so long as the 
advocates of views other than our own 
furnish the convincing apologetic of 
Christian character by Christian living, 
they are members of the seamless body of 
Christ, that holy fellowship of scholars, 
seers and saints who confess unreserved 
allegiance to the blessed Redeemer? Are 
we aware that Christianity is being 
shelved by many earnest thinking people 
who are dissatisfied, rightly or wrongly, 
with what they call the superficial mes- 
sage of the churches? Do we understand 
that the conflict to-day is not between the 
churches, although ardent denominational- 
ists so infer, but rather between Chris- 
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tianity and paganism? The question 
which church shall survive is foolishly 
irrelevant in comparison with the more 
urgent question whether Christianity will 
have a chance in the immediate future. 
The answers to these questions must be 
informed by a scholarship which investi- 
gates and interrogates the facts. The con- 
clusions may modify conventional beliefs, 
but need not necessarily nullify them. 
The purpose is to confirm the foundations 
of Christianity, even when some parts of 
its superstructure which are the worse 
for wear will have to be replaced by new 
material, in much the same way that an 
old church undergoes repairs or has ex- 
tensions built to render a better service 
in the new day. 

It is gratifying to note that the church 
is more favorably disposed toward such 
a courageous procedure. Men of faith 
and knowledge are encouraged to ex- 
pound its message, not in academic or 
dogmatic language, but in the speech 
understood by the people so as to arrest 
their attention, hold their interest and win 
their acceptance. Such a rewriting of the 
history of Christianity re-interprets the 
New Testament, our classical and author- 
itative literary standard, in the light of 
the modern knowledge of philosophy, 
science, psychology, sociology, compara- 
tive religion, ethics and literature, and 
the movements for industrial, social, 
political and international betterment. 
Three years ago a group of writers co- 
operated to produce An Outline of Chris- 
tianity in five large volumes. Canon B. 
H. Streeter, one of our leading Christian 
reconstructionists, is the author of 
Reality, The Primitive Church, just pub- 
lished, and the co-editor of such stimulat- 
ing volumes as Concerning Prayer, The 
Spirit, and Adventure. Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith, whose recent death is a 
grave loss, edited a volume, Religious 
Thought in the Last Quarter Century, 
with special reference to American Chris- 
tianity. The latest volume of this char- 
acter is The History of Christianity in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge, by 
twenty-two Britishers who represent the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
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Congregational churches. These writers 
differ in certain viewpoints of scholarship, 
in degrees of ability to treat their respec- 
tive subjects and in the interest quickened. 
But their attitude might be inferred from 
what Professor Webb writes in conclud- 
ing his essay on “Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It is worth quoting 
for obvious reasons. “Doubts about the 
miraculous stories related in the New 
Testament and criticisms of the Chalce- 
donian or even of the Nicene formulation 
of the divinity of Christ must not conceal 
from us that even the ‘Liberal’ theology 
of our period exhibits (with rare excep- 
tions) no tendency to allow of ‘alterna- 
tives to Jesus Christ’; that indeed, while 
giving up much the earlier Unitarians 
fought against, such as artificial theories 
of the Atonement, and appropriating 
much that they fought for, such as a full 
recognition of the humanity of the his- 
toric Jesus and of the gradual develop- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine of his Per- 
son, it has seldom any sympathy with 
the deism which insisted on the infinite 
distance between the Son and the Father, 
and that it finds its proof of the Lord’s 
right to claim our worship not in miracles 
or prophecies, some of which might as 
well have accredited another kind of 
Messiah than he, but in—himself.” (739.) 
If this is the consensus of modern scholar- 
ship, then differences of interpretation 
are not to become occasions for quibbling, 
but to be accepted as testimonies to the 
virtue, veracity and vitality of our blessed 
Lord, who, from present indications, will 
yet be accepted as the sole and supreme 
Saviour of mankind. 

It is easy to point out omissions in this 
collective work, which is, however, not 
Claimed to be comprehensive. Its aim is 
to furnish the salient features of Chris- 
tianity as enriched by modern knowledge. 
It is therefore superfluous to say that 
more space should have been given to 
hymnology, painting, missionary evangel- 
ism, Bible translations, religious educa- 
tion. Much space is given to councils, 
concordats and controversies because they 
helped to purify Christianity in these 
fiery ordeals. They repeatedly compelled 
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a return to the Evangel of the New Tes- 
tament, whose searchlight was made to fall 
upon the speculations and actions of 
popes, emperors, reformers, thinkers and, 
not least, the multitudes of the true and 
faithful. In every land and nation they 
helped the spread of Christianity which 
offered a salvation meeting the actual 
needs of men; created enthusiasm for a 
lofty moral ideal and furnished motives 
and powers for its attainment; welcomed 
believers into fellowship in the church, 
based on a charity that imparted mutual 
support and assistance, moral and spirit- 
ual (431f). Above all, the truth of the 
revelation of God in history, as it 
has been focused in the Founder of 
Christianity, has wholly magnified the 
distinctive Christian view of the course 
of human history as the predestined un- 
folding of a divine purpose of redemp- 
tion (710). 

The volume is divided into five parts 
and there is an historical sequence connect- 
ing the main divisions. Between the first 
chapter, by Professor Tucker, on the im- 
perial policies of the Roman Empire in 
the first century, and the last chapter, by 
Archbishop Temple, on the ethics of 
modern Christianity, there are twenty-two 
other chapters of varying length, readable- 
ness and suggestiveness. The first part 
is on “The World Into Which Christ Was 
Born.” The state religion of Rome 
tended to become worship of the state. 
In proof of the influence of Cesar wor- 
ship, it is interesting to note that when 
Christianity won the victory the church 
adopted many of the customs and cere- 
monials of the imperial cult. Professor 
Murray reminds us that Christianity came 
at a time when the ancient culture was 
on the downgrade and the world suffered 
from “failure of nerve.” Christianity suc- 
ceeded where the rival Saviour religions 
failed because it was on the side of prog- 
ress and rejected superstition. Profes- 
sor Bevan points out that the points of 
unlikeness were more striking than the 
resemblances between Christianity and the 
mystery religions. The chapters on Pales- 
tine, Judaism and the Bible as Christ 
knew it are profitably influenced by re- 
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cent topographical, geographical 
historical studies. 

The second part, on “The Life of Christ 
and the Early Records,” opens with a 
luminous chapter by Professor Moffatt 
on John the Baptist. The gift of tongues 
is described as “an automatic action of 
the sub-conscious self, due to tension set 
up by persecution or revivalism, one of 
the semi-physical phenomena which ac- 
company sudden heats of the religious 
life in certain individuals.” (194.) Pro- 
fessor Burkitt bases his study of the Life 
of Jesus on Mark’s Gospel accepted as 
the supreme guide. Archeological testi- 
mony to some of the earliest Christian 
customs and practices is given by Doctor 
Watson. The language of the New Testa- 
ment and the Greek papyri are dealt with 
by Professor Milligan, than whom there is 
no better authority. Dr. Findlay, whose 
book Byways in Early Christian Litera- 
ture is well known, estimates the variant 
values of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

“The Early Church” is the subject of 
the third part. Professor C. Anderson 
Scott makes a valuable contribution to a 
knowledge of the theology of the New 
Testament. In spite of conjectures and 
emendations, Professor Foakes-Jackson 
gives an appreciative survey of the activ- 
ities of the early missionaries and Paul, 
who labored energetically, thoroughly and 
systematically. Professor Dodd _ covers 
the trying period up to the reign of Con- 
stantine, when the Christian consciousness 
of universality expressed itself through 
conflicts with the bizarre mythologies of 
Gnosticism and the speculations of Neo- 
Platonism, in the formulations of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the creeds and the Christian 
ministry. 

The fourth part, “From the Fourth 
Century to the End of the Reformation,” 
deals with momentous matters. Professor 
Baxter reviews the estate of the church, 
from 812-800, as affected by controversy, 
schism, missionary expansion, and the 
breach between the East and the West. 
Professor Rait recalls that each succes- 
sive ideal which inspired Christian Europe 
was mighty in its own day and has en- 
riched more than the memories of human- 
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ity. It was during the tumultuous days, 
from the foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the dawn of the Reformation, 
that three memorable movements—the 
Crusades, the Universities and Monasti- 
cism—captured the mind and heart of that 
world. There is an impartial chapter by 
Professor Main on the Reformation, the 
Jesuits and the Counter-Reformation, 
with references also to the Renaissance. 

“What happened after the Reforma- 
tion” is the subject of the fifth part. It 
is more or less exclusively confined to 
Great Britain. In this respect it is an 
inadequate review of Christianity, more 
particularly as the larger world of 
America and the Orient came upon the 
horizon from the seventeenth century on- 
ward. Doctor Kenyon deals with the Eng- 
lish Versions of the Bible. Mr. David 
Ogg discusses Jansenism and Puritan- 
ism, which most consistently reflected the 
individualism of the Reformation. Prin- 
cipal Workman uses his extensive scholar- 
ship in diagnosing the eighteenth century 
and its revolutionary forces. When we 
hear random remarks about the collapse 
of supernaturalism, it is well to note that 
“the substitution of a moral for the 
supernatural basis of religion led to the 
decay of morality itself,” and that in a 
frozen age it was Methodism’s logic of 
the heart which brought spiritual and 
social emancipation to Europe and 
America and so to the whole world. 
Reference has already been made to Pro- 
fessor Webb’s chapter. It is sufficient to 
say that this is an able review of the 
adventures of Christianity and _ the 
church, between the French Revolution 
and the Great War, when rapid changes 
and developments transformed the fashion 
of human life to a degree unparalleled in 
all history. One of the most marked 
changes is called by Archbishop Temple 
“a sense of responsibility in relation to 
social evils and to the social system itself.” 
Mention should have been made of the 
fact that greater advance has been made 
in Prohibition in the United States than 
in any other country, and there should 
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have been some reference to the United 
Church of Canada as illustrating the 
growth of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion. 

With the aid of this volume of history 
it can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that whatever further changes are 
to take place, the churches are quickening 
their pace to give Jesus Christ a larger 
place in their own midst and consequently 
in the realm of world affairs. 


Side Reading 


Whither Christianity? Edited by Lynn 
Harold Hough. (Harper, $3.) There is 
a buoyant optimism in these essays by 
fifteen preachers in the United States and 
Canada, who are described as “intellectu- 
ally aware and who had proved them- 
selves in the pastorate.” This experiment 
in group thinking is similar to successful 
attempts of a like nature in Great Britain. 
It is a hopeful sign that preachers are 
seriously grappling with big problems and 
do not hesitate to discuss them as prac- 
tical issues in the pulpit. The volume 
moreover is helpful in showing the proc- 
esses through which some preachers reach 
their conclusions, and which are worthy 
of emulation by others. Most impressive 
is the energetic spirit inspired by creative 
passion with which these preachers utter 
their convictions on religion, God, the 
Bible, Jesus, Christianity, redemption, 
prayer, the sacramental view of life, 
morality, the state, education, the new 
day, Christian unity, psychology. They 
all agree in magnifying the supreme work 
and sublime worth of our blessed Lord. 
His matchless Personality is at the heart 
of the Christian movement and he gives 
the irresistible compulsion to share the 
best with others. This volume will be 
gladly welcomed by preachers and the 
laity. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Mernopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Oscar L. Josern, 
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“TWILIGHT REVERIES” 


[Eprrorntat Prerace—-The Reverend Cuartes L. Gooner, D.D., who is 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, delivered this Radio 
Sermon as a feature of National Broadcasting Company and Associated Sta- 
tions, WJZ, 5:30-6:30 vp. m., September 8, 1929. We are offering it as a further 
exhortation concerning the celebration of the Nineteen Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Pentecostal birth of the Church of Christ, following our Pentecostal 
Prospectus which appeared in the last issue of this Review.] 


Tue Hoty Sprrir 


Text: John 14, 26—“But the Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he should teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 


I am speaking on the Holy Spirit and Pentecost in answer to the 
request of a large number of my radio parishioners. This is a Christian 
country, whatever skeptics may say to the contrary, from the President 
to the instructors of our youths. Those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
are for the most part Christian men and women, so I feel that most of 
you to whom I am speaking, whether members of a Christian church or 
not, are vitally interested in religion. 

There is no question connected with the manifestation of God to men 


around which greater mysteries have gathered than about the personality 
and power of the Holy Spirit. I am not interested to-day in the con- 
sideration of this question from the standpoint of theology. The theo- 
logian will tell you there have been three dispensations—the dispensation 
of the Father from the beginning until the advent of his Son Jesus Christ, 


the dispensation of the Son covering the years of Christ’s early ministry, 
and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, in which the world has been since 
Christ’s ascent to the Father. All that would introduce questions which 
I have neither the time nor inclination to discuss. In the baptismal formula 
the phrase stands: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” How came we to use that name, the Holy Ghost? 
It came about in this way. In the Anglo-Saxon, which was the speech 
of our forebears, geist or gast meant spirit or breath. When the transla- 
tors of the New Testament in 1611 sought to put the Greek into English 
they found the word pneuma, meaning breath or spirit, and translated it 
by the old Anglo-Saxon gast, or ghost, but the later revisions, of which we 
have had many during the last quarter of a century, use the name, the 
Holy Spirit. 

Our knowledge concerning his character and work must come from 
the words of Jesus. His teaching concerning that is surrounded by cir- 
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cumstances of infinite pathos. It was the last night of his earthly life. 
He had told his disciples he must die, and yet he said, “It is expedient for 
you that I go away, for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come.” 
That word “Comforter” has also a hidden meaning which we do well to 
understand. We often use it in the sense of a consoler, but if you will 
take the word to pieces you will see that it had quite another meaning. He 
was the strength-giver. He was not only the one to soothe them in 
the midst of sorrow, and to put courage into them, but to gird them 
with strength and faith; and then he tells them what the function of the 
Holy Spirit will be. He is Christ’s alter ego, his other self. In that he 
makes good his promise to his disciples—“Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” Jesus said that this glorious Helper would do 
many things for his disciples. “He shall teach you all things.” Enough to 
remind you that a teacher performs not only an intellectual function, but 
there are questions of many kinds which the scholar faces, in which the 
teacher becomes his helper. The scholar is disturbed with problems too 
complicated for him to unravel. The teacher then comes to the student’s 
side and shows him where some mistaken premise is responsible for a 
wrong conclusion. An impatient teacher is no teacher at all. The 
scholar does not learn truth at a single lesson. He has to be led to it 
step by step. Christ says, “He shall lead you into all truth.” Again 
Jesus said, “He shall glorify me.” 

It is quite the vogue in our time to talk about the “re-discovery of 
Jesus.” How are we to re-discover him except through the Holy Spirit? 
“He will bring to your remembrance all the things that I have said.” He 
will be the perpetual reminder of every last word of mine. I will be with 
you in every hour of your extremity. You will not see me there, but 
really I shall be with you.” So it has become true under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit: 

That one face rather grows, 


And decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my Christ who feels and knows. 


What then are our personal relations to the Holy Spirit? We are 
accustomed to say in our Creed, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Is that 
pious cant, and a meaningless phrase, only to be said when it is spoken 
too fast for meditation, or do we really give the assent of our life to it? 


Paul in his journey to Ephesus found some people who were trying to 
lead a Christian life, but their lives were so dead and utterly useless and 
had in them so little that was spiritual that it smote his heart and he said 
to them: “Have ye received the Holy Ghost, since ye believed?” They 
opened their eyes and said: “We have not so much as heard whether there 
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be any Holy Ghost.” When Paul asked them unto what had they been 
baptized, they said, “Unto the baptism of John.” That is, they had re 
pented and were trying to get rid of their sins and do God’s will, but with 
out any conscious help from above. Paul told them that they had not yet 
touched the rudiments of Christ’s life. There was no joy, liberty or bless- 
ing. They must have the mighty uplift of the Holy Spirit, the strength 
giver. They found it under his instruction and their lives were trans 
formed. 

Now the lineal descendants of that Ephesian company are to be 
found everywhere, their names may even be written down in our church 
books and they may be found in our pews Sabbath after Sabbath. They 
say they are trying to live virtuous lives. It is the life under the law. It 
is the life of the first mile and not the second. There is no joy in it, no 
love in it, no abounding life. There is no greater question that could be 
propounded to you than the question I am now asking—Have ye received 
the Holy Spirit since ye believed? Has the Spirit of Christ come to rule 
in your life? Do you know anything about his power to fortify the soul? 

Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, was also a poet, and among his 
poems he prided himself most on the one he called, “The Impercipient.” 
The one who does not perceive. Jesus knew such people in his time. He 
said: “Eyes have they, but they see not.” 

Wordsworth knew a man of whom he said: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But for himself he said in his “Ode on Immortality”: 


The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Tennyson, with the emphasis of a far-reaching thought, exclaims: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 
I hold you here roots and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


We had a great wizard of nature, Luther Burbank. He knew God’s 
garden well, but, though he dwelt in the garden, he had been so impercipient 
that he had never seen the Gardener! A greater naturalist than Burbank, 
Linnzns, as he walked in his garden, took off his hat as he saw a rose 
unfold, for he said in that he saw “the footprint of God who was passing 
that way.” In his poem Hardy chants, perhaps it may have been of him- 
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self, as he turned away from the cathedral where his friends were bowed in 
worship: With this bright believing band 
I have no claim to be. 
The faiths by which my comrades stand 
Seem fantasies to me. 


One’s eyes must be touched by grace in order to see spiritual things. 
The poet knew that when he said: 


The poem hangs on the berry bush 
When comes the poet’s eve— 

And the whole street’s a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 


The Saviour was so insistent upon the coming of this power into the 
lives of men that he told his disciples they would not be of any use until 
it came. He would not allow them to go to the great task which he had 
laid upon them until they were endued with that power. We do well to 
remember that the climax of the Christian religion is in the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. On Christmas Christ was born, on Easter he rose from the 
dead, but the Church itself was born on Pentecost. Even after the Resur- 
rection the disciples were a frightened company. They were trembling 
behind bolted doors, but after Pentecost how changed. The man who 
preached on that day what is in some respects the greatest sermon ever 
preached, had proven himself a poltroon, a liar and a blasphemer. He 
had been frightened to death by a Roman serving girl, but this man after 
the Holy Spirit came was fitted to preach this greatest of all sermons. 
Henceforth no questioning, no doubt, going to his death for the love he 
had for his Lord, with a bounding heart, as a bridegroom might go to 
meet his bride. And what was true of him was true of all the rest. They 
never abated a jot of heart or hope or service until they paid the price of 
their devotion on the cross or by the headsman’s sword or went to meet 
their Lord in winding sheets of flame. If the coming of the Holy Spirit 
was necessary for the Birth of the Church is it not also necessary for its 
continued life? 

Now there are two words in connection with Pentecost to which I wish 
to call your attention. The record says: “Cloven tongues like as of fire 
sat upon each of them.” As they waited in that upper room they were 
there with one accord. All differences were laid aside, all selfishness was 
forgotten. It was an hour of cleansing and purifying. A new force had 
entered into their lives. We use the word “enthusiasm.” What does that 
mean? It means God in us! We use the word “zeal” to express our devo- 
tion. Where did we get that word, and what does it mean? It is from 
the Greek word zeo, meaning to boil. Wouldn’t it be a glorious thing for 
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the church of to-day if it could reach the boiling point in its devotion? 
At what point does water boil? Well, if at the earth’s surface it boils at 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. Wouldn't it boil at 150 degrees if you kept it 
there a long time? The answer is that if you kept it there to all eternity 
you wouldn’t develop steam enough to blow a baby’s whistle, but when 
water reaches the boiling point then the steam is almost irresistible and 
will drive a great Mogul engine with a hundred freight cars a hundred 
miles an hour across a continent. It is not otherwise when you reach the 
boiling point in life. As a matter of mathematics you might say that two 
half-hearted Christians would equal one whole-hearted one, but in spir 
itual mathematics it does not work that way. A thousand half-hearted 
Christians are no match for a single whole-hearted one; or, to be more 
exact, every half-hearted Christian is a liability instead of an asset to 
the Christian church. The more the church has of them the worse off it is. 

The other word to which Jesus referred was the word power. “Ye 
shall receive power after the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” There we 
have the Greek word dynamis, from which we get our word dynamite. You 
can see the power of God in nature, and the marvel of it grows with every 
passing hour. Our scientists are telling us that there is force enough in a 
single atom to overwhelm the greatest city, or to lift the fleet that was 
sunk at Scarpa Flow and put every vessel on the tops of the Trossachs. 
It is immaterial to God whether he uses that power in nature or in grace. 
All things are possible through power of the Holy Spirit. 

We are coming now to the nineteen hundredth anniversary of that 
first Pentecost. Wouldn’t it be a glorious thing if it might be used for 
the Christian Church as the occasion of a new evaluation of spiritual 
truth and life. The churches will be meditating upon this matter for the 
next few months and will be uniting to make the year 1930 the greatest 
year of spiritual blessing since that first Pentecost. The mystic is singing: 

O that it now from Heaven might fall 
And all our sins consume, 

O Holy Ghost, for thee we call! 
Spirit of burning come! 

One of the sweetest and noblest of Christian scholars is Dr. William 
F. Warren, President Emeritus of Boston University, now in his ninety- 
seventh year. There are few to whom I owe so great a debt as to him; but 
I also owe him a debt which you will be glad to share with me for his 
matchless hymn to the Holy Spirit. May I quote the last stanza: 


I worship thee, Oh Holy Ghost, 
I love to worship thee. 

With thee each day is Pentecost, 
Every night Nativity. 
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